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BUILDERS OF THE REPUBLIC 


S the seventeenth century opened, a new royal house occupied the throne of 
England. The Stuart monarchs, though sometimes quite unwillingly, were 
destined to play no unimportant part in the constitutional development of 
their kingdom. Between the advent of James I in 1603 and the hasty de- 

parture of James IT in 1688 England saw the struggle for power between the Crown and 
the representatives of the people more than once become bitterly intense asythe Crown 
yielded one after another of the prerogatives inherited from the vigorous Tudors. During 
these years all but one of England’s colonies on the continent of North America were 
planted. . 

“In reality,” as Charles M. Andrews has remarked, “these settlements were not 
colonies; they were private estates, the proprietors of which, both corporate and feudal, 
were endowed with wide powers and privileges, conferred upon them by royal charters. 
There were the feudal seignories of New York, and the Carolinas, and the Bahamas, 
whose owners had an eye to profits from trade and the rent of their lands; the similar 
seignories of Maryland and Pennsylvania, where a religious refuge and a holy experi- 
ment were brought into being under the legal protection of feudal lordships; and the 
Separatist communities of New England, whose founders established religious Puritan 
commonwealths in the wilderness, and wanted to be let alone by the authorities in 
England that they might worship God and fight the Devil in their own way. Even had 
the English government been able to conceive of a colonial organization at this period 
of its history, it would have been unable to develop a workable policy as long as it allowed 

these settlements in America to remain under private control and to manage their own 

‘governments and own their own soil under the terms of the charters granted them by 
the King. Certainly the early Stuarts never tried to fashion a colonial policy, and their 
successors after the Restoration were hardly more aware than they had been that a 
colonial world was in the making.” ” 

But these distant and isolated settlements in America, though so far removed from 
central authority were not to become laboratories for experiments with novel forms of 
government. In its earlier phases the settlement of America meant little more than 
ithe extension to the New World of the social and political code of the Old. The new- 
comers remained Englishmen, subjects of the King. The ancient institution of feudalism 
took vigorous root in American soil, bringing with it the stratification that was the 
foundation of European social intercourse. The civil and criminal law of Britain was 
adapted by the overseas governments to the peculiar needs of their communities. Though 
the English Government may have had no very clear objectives for its American provinces, 
they were, nevertheless, definitely extensions of English culture into an undeveloped 

ontinent. j 
: The first three quarters of the eighteenth century saw developed on the Atlantic 
seaboard between Maine and Georgia a degree of civilization that Americans of to-day 
sometimes fail to realize. In 1720 the Plymouth people noted the centenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; Virginia had traditions that ran even farther back. Life had 
become settled and comfortable. America boasted a landed aristocracy severai members 
of which held English titles. The wealthy merchants of the coast towns, like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, had interests reaching far beyond their im- 
mediate neighborhoods and into lands as far away as Europe or the African coast. In 
New England a learned clergy raised the intellectual level of their flocks. The rawness 
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of the provincial largely disappeared as life in the coast region of America became urbane 
and sophisticated. The beautiful and stately Georgian buildings of the eighteenth 
century not only indicate a refined taste but symbolize the culture of the society that 
lived and worked within them (see Vol. XIII). J. Franklin Jameson has commented that 
“American society in the colonial period had a more definite and stable organization than 
it ever has had since the Revolution.” 

A convenient instrument through which the ruling class of this eighteenth-century 
civilization could express itself was the colonial assembly. A visitor to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in the middle decades of the eighteenth century would have ob- 
served the operation of a political life entirely in keeping with the spirit of the age. He 
would have noted that a majority of the delegates were well-dressed planters, who had 
for the most part ridden into Williamsburg in considerable state. Listening to their 
debates, he would have heard constantly the sentiments of conservative men satisfied 
with the social order as they found it. Occasionally there would be a difference with the 
Governor when the interest of the ruling group ran counter to that of the British Govern- 
ment. In these disputes, the counterpart of those in other colonies, the honors did not 
all go to either side. But, as the years passed, the assemblies gained rather than lost in 
power and prestige. In the Virginia House the visitor would have heard other disputes 
between the great planters of the coast region and a minority of less fashionably clad 
gentlemen who represented the interior counties, some of which were on the frontier 
itself. The burden of the complaint of the western men was that the interests of their 
section were made secondary to those of the richer East and that the West was not 
permitted its fair share of delegates in the legislative body. Had the stranger attended 
an election to this House, he would have discovered that only persons of some property 
and consequence were allowed to vote. Democracy was not a part of the political code 
of the dominant elements of eighteenth-century America. Independence of Britain was 
even further from their minds. The typical American of the time was a loyal subject 
of the King and proud of his British heritage. If, as the years passed, he more or less 
unconsciously sought a greater measure of local autonomy, this aspiration was part of 
the inevitable evolution of a frontier community far from the center of empire. Perhaps, 
had it not been for the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), the Americans and the English 
would have gone on living together in the same empire, “muddling through” the diffi- 
culties bound to arise from time to time until the British colonies in North America 
had achieved a measure of autonomy comparable to that of the self-governing units in 
the present British Commonwealth of Nations. But that war, which left England 
burdened with debt and responsible for the management and defense of a vastly enlarged 
domain, was followed by a quarrel that was to destroy the old relationship and to call 
into being the new United States of America. 

Why the compromising genius of the British failed them in the crisis between 1765 
and 1775 still remains the subject for a multitude of explanations. This is not the place 
for a discussion of the various phases of the dispute between the mother country and 
thirteen of her American colonies. Suffice it to say that from first to last Britain held 
fast to the mercantilist conception of the colony as existing primarily for the benefit of 
the parent state. Moreover, though taxes which proved obnoxious to the Americans 
were repealed, the British assertion of the competency of Parliament to legislate in all 
matters for the colonies was not abated. Across the Atlantic the controversies over the 
Stamp Act (No. 89), the Townshend duties (No. 119), and the Billeting Act (No. 146), 
loosed violent and disruptive forces in the stabilized society of eighteenth-century 
America. 

_The aristocracy in general resented any reduction in the large measure of autonomy 
enjoyed by the local governments which they controlled. Aspiring persons of ability 
who were not of the upper class shared the sentiments of their leaders and also saw an 
opportunity to gain fame and prestige for themselves by opposing England. More than 
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once a mob of the lower classes broke into noisy riots. Calling themselves “Liberty 
Boys,” they burned in effigy persons whom they disliked, compelled public officials to 
resign their posts, and even pillaged houses and destroyed property. The merchants of 
the North and the planters of the South who formed the aristocracy were not slow to 
perceive in the “Liberty Boys” a menace to their interests. Leaders in American com- 
munities set about holding the unruly elements in check. For three years after 1770, 
when all the Townshend taxes save one had been repealed, it seemed as though the 
British empire had safely weathered a threatening storm. The active quarrel had 
subsided though neither side had given up the assertion of its interpretation of the 
English Constitution. Then, in 1773, Lord North’s ministry undertook to assist the 
struggling British East India Company by giving it practically a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can tea trade. 

This move, made apparently with little thought as to its effects in America, roused 
the American merchants as not even the Stamp Act had done and forced them to make 
common cause with the radicals whom of late years they had been trying to quiet. The 
result was violent and deliberate destruction of property at Boston. The British Govern- 
ment replied with punitive and coercive measures. The establishment of what amounted 
to military control in Massachusetts led directly to the armed clash at Lexington and 
Concord. Yet at this time the conflict was not waged for independence but rather by 
Americans fighting for their rights as British subjects under the common law. “Let 
these truths be indelibly impressed upon our minds,” wrote the conservative John ° 
Dickinson, ‘that we cannot be happy without being free; that we cannot be free without 
being secure in our property; that we cannot be secure in our property, if, without our 
consent, others may, as by right, take it away.” England’s statesmen grievously failed 
her when they allowed a dispute over such an issue to develop into armed conflict. The 
climax was reached when Lord North’s government declared the continental colonies in 
rebellion and hired German mercenaries to fight the King’s subjects in America. After 
such a move, even had Britain won the war, the heritage of bitterness would have re- 
mained a constant menace to the integrity of the empire. Then it was that the Ameri- 
~ cans declared their independence. 

Rebellion was quite a different thing from the old-time opposition to the acts of 
Parliament, while a war for independence raised the question not only of loyalty but 
of the wisdom of breaking away from the most powerful empire in the world to set up 
what was bound to be a weak and divided state. The Declaration of Independence was 
a line drawn by a sword on either side of which Americans must now take their stand; 
a line dividing, it might be, neighbor from neighbor, friend from friend, and often father 
from son. ‘Men in a state of civil war,” wrote St. John de Crévecoeur in the midst of 
the conflict, “are no longer the same. They cease to view the former objects through the 
same medium as before. The most unjust thoughts, the most tyrannical actions, 
the most perverse measures, which would have covered them before with infamy or 
would have made them dread the omnipotence of heaven, are no longer called by these 
ancient names; the sophistry of each party calls them policy, justice, self-defense.” 
For more than seven years, until the Patriots had finally won, this unnatural strife of 
American with American went on side by side with the war against England. The 
snevitable result was one of the saddest consequences of the War of Independence, a 
decline in the moral strength of individuals and communities. Of scarcely less importance 
was the driving into exile of tens of thousands of men and women who represented the 
best blood and brains of the American people. 

For American social and political life the War of Independence was a profoundly 
disruptive force. Particularly was the old aristocracy shaken. Large numbers of estates 
owned by Tory aristocrats were confiscated. Laws like those relating to primogeniture 
which were part of the heritage of feudalism were abrogated. The electorate was m- 
creased as the restrictions on voting were modified. Men of humble origin, like Nathanael 
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Greene, rose not only to take their places beside the traditional leaders of the generation 
but sometimes achieved international fame. 

While still in the maelstrom of war the Patriot leaders began the task of creating gov- 
ernments with a constitutional foundation. They showed their essential conservatism by 
their refusal to experiment with novel devices. In general, the old written charter from 
the King was replaced by a new written constitution, though Connecticut and Rhode 
Island found the ancient documents quite adequate for their needs under the new régime. 
The colonial assembly became the legislature and the royal governor was replaced by 
the new chief executive elected in several different ways. As the end of the war ap- 
proached, a confederation of semi-independent states was set up. The difficulties of the 
post-war period and the necessity for new adjustments brought this confederation to the 
verge of collapse. To their dismay the conservative leaders of the Revolution found 
that the society which they had fought to defend against the power of Parliament was 
threatened by the very weakness of the government they had established and by the 
sudden rise of radicalism in a new quarter. Small farmers suffering acutely as a result 
of the depression which followed the war used the franchise which many of them had 
gained during the conflict to force the enactment of laws which, while they might tempo- 
rarily relieve the husbandman, contained a general threat to property interests. Then it 
was that a group of able and determined men, distinctly a minority, who carried on the 
traditions of the old ruling class of the days before the war, initiated and carried through 
a peaceful revolution. The result of their handiwork was America’s greatest single 
contribution to political thought and practice, the Constitution of the United States 
(No. 345). In these later years, when the ideas of Marxian socialism have become 
familiar to the people of the western republic, the “Fathers of the Constitution” have 
sometimes been referred to as capitalists seeking to create a strong government in order 
that property rights might be protected. That most of them were large property owners 
is true. That the protection of property was one of their chief motives is also true. But 
this was incidental to their larger aim, which was to preserve from dissolution the nation 
which they had fought to create, to protect from anarchy the civilization which they had 
inherited, and to provide an instrument of government which would make possible the 
orderly development of the life of the American people. But the small farmers, whose 
revolt had been partly responsible for the calling of the Constitutional Convention and 
most of whom voted against the Constitution, made also their contribution to the political 
development of the people of the United States. 

The yeoman farmer became the characteristic figure of the frontier which even 
during the Revolution began a swift and steady advance across the central lowland of 
North America. More than a decade before this frontier ceased to exist William G. 
Sumner wrote: “In a new country ... with unlimited land, the substantial equality of 
the people in property, culture, and social position is inevitable. Political equality 
follows naturally. Democracy is given in the circumstances of the case.” The practice 
of democracy came out of the “ West.” In the eighteen twenties and thirties democracy 
became almost a fetish in America. With the widespread abolition of property quali- 
fications for voters, some enthusiasts began to feel that Jefferson’s famous words were 
coming true, “that all men are created equal ... that ... Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. .. .”’ Jefferson 
himself, though a Virginia aristocrat, had been the first leader of the western democrats. 
ut ee his death he saw the passing of the political party which he had done so much 

o found. 

The origin and development of American political parties is one of the most significant 
aspects of American political history. In Washington’s administration two national 
parties came clearly into view, each with roots running well back into the era of the 
Confederation. Each was ted by a group of men who inherited the traditions of the old 
governing class. Of the two parties, that of Jefferson was more in harmony with the 
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developing ideals of nineteenth-century America. The Federalists, under the leadership 
of Hamilton, clung with a fatal tenacity to the eighteenth-century tradition of aristocracy 
and before the nineteenth century was two decades old the Federalist party had ceased 
to be of national importance. John Quincy Adams, the son of Hamilton’s great rival 
for the leadership of the Federalists, rose to the Presidency as a member of the party of 
Jefferson. For eight years before his inauguration there had virtually been but one 
national party. But the campaign of 1824 as a result of which he had been chosen chief 
executive had seen that party rent into no less than five contending factions. 

One familiar with the system of many parties that have developed in the parliaments 
of continental Europe is prone to ask why but two parties should appear at the outset 
of the national career of the United States, and why at the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century should five political groups within the Democratic-Republican 
party coalesce into two new national parties. At this particular time in American develop- 
ment, Frederick J. Turner has distinguished no less than five distinct sections within 
the area of the United States, each having interests differing from the others and each 
looking toward the central government for the furtherance of its well-being. Obviously 
some force stronger than economic sectionalism prevented the appearance of a multi- 
plicity of parties. That such a force can be found in the two-party tradition inherited 
from England is hardly probable though the influence of that tradition was doubtless of 
importance. The war between England and France, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
played its part in dividing American sentiment into two phases, as Americans sympathized 
with one or the other of the belligerents. Perhaps the chief reason for the appearance of 
two parties in the eighteen twenties was the peculiar character of the central government 
set up by the Constitution. The framers of that instrument, under the apprehension of 
tyranny and under the influence of the theories of Montesquieu, the French philosophical 
historian (1689-1755), had created a federal government divided into three separate 
branches and had given each certain checks over the activities of the others. So prone 
were the executive and legislative departments to disagree over important issues that 
some outside extra-legal agency was needed to facilitate harmony between them. A 
national political party with its organization and discipline formed an effective instru- 
ment for holding the President and his party supporters in Congress to the same general 
policy. A coalition of small parties would not have sufficient permanence or strength of 
organization and discipline. Until some radical change is made in the form of govern- 
ment of the United States, the two-party system seems likely to remain fixed in Ameri- 
can political mores. Its definite adoption, however, in the administration of Andrew 
Jackson, did not mean that sectionalism or sectional antagonisms were dead. 

Side by side with the expansion to the Pacific coast during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century went the growth of sectional dissention within the nation. The trouble 
arose from contrasts between the North and the South that were, in the last analysis, 
the outgrowth of climatic differences. North of the Ohio were the varied conditions of 
the temperate zone; to the south of it conditions approached the sub-tropical. In the 
heart of the cotton and sugar country where white men could not work efficiently at 
manual tasks negro slaves supplied the necessary labor. The greater efficiency of the 
slave when handled in gangs led to the growth of the plantation system, a mode of 
agriculture that was further stimulated by the cheapness of land in the new country 
and by the need for the constant substitution of virgin soil in place of fields worn out by 
cropping. When in 1793 the invention of the cotton gin established cotton as the staple 
crop of the South (see Vol. III), the plantation system with its slave labor was firmly 
fixed and practically universalized. The only areas into which it did not advance were 
the upland valleys of the Appalachians and the lowland regions where the soil was sandy 
and infertile. ; ; : 

The plantation brought about a definite and permanent social stratification. At the 
top was the planter and at the bottom the slave. Between the two were grades of lesser 
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whites and free blacks. The southern civilization carried into the nineteenth century 
many of the traditions of the eighteenth; it was aristocratic to the core. Its outstanding 
characteristics were differences in wealth, social position, and political power. 

In sharp contrast was the democracy of the Northwest, built also upon agriculture. 
The small farmer of the northern half of the Ohio valley was the economic and political 
equal of his neighbor. In the communities where he lived, democracy was as inevitable 
as cultivating the land. Here slave labor was economically so inefficient that the pro- 
hibition of the Ordinance of 1787 (No. 336) was hardly needed. In the northern states, 
east of the Alleghenies, commercial and industrial enterprises were rapidly developing. 
But, although they were causing an unequal distribution of wealth, they were not as yet 
seriously modifying the general ideal of democracy. 

In the young United States, therefore, two civilizations had appeared: one agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial, with its political institutions founded on democracy ; 
the other almost solely agricultural, with its social and political life colored by aristocracy. 
Both civilizations, in the beginning, supported the.eentral government and favored 
national expansion. Three factors made for discord. The first was the inevitable dis- 
like of the people of each section for the different institutions and ideals of the other. 
This was particularly true in the North, where the dislike of slavery grew to the pro- 
portions of a moral crusade. The second was disparity in growth of population, a con- 
dition which threatened the equality of the South with the North in the councils of the 
nation. This led to the development of an interpretation of the Constitution which 
would make that instrument more effective in the protection of the rights of a minority — 
Calhoun’s theory of nullification (Nos. 546, 548). The third and probably the most 
important factor was the competition of the two civilizations for the unsettled public 
domain. Northerners, naturally, wished to exclude the obnoxious institution of slavery 
from the new country and Southerners, quite as naturally, desired to increase the area 
of their section as much as possible. ‘The sectional struggle became most acute on the 
climatic borderline where the states of Missouri and Kansas were established. This 
competition for the national domain ultimately brought on the Civil War (see Vol. VII). 

It is perhaps easier to understand why the South wished to abandon the Union than 
why the North desired to compel it to stay. The Southerner who squarely faced the 
facts saw clearly that his very civilization was menaced; that the North wished to and 
was able to put slavery on the way to ultimate extinction. He believed that the result 
in his own section would be a social revolution, the consequences of which no man could 
foresee. His home, his wife and daughters, the whole structure of his society would be 
confronted by a black menace if the slaves should gain their freedom and feel the power 
that lay in their numbers. If this were to be the price that he must pay for loyalty to 
the Union, he would fight, if need be, for southern freedom. Why, he asked, if the 
Northerner so deeply disliked southern institutions, should the North not be willing to 
let the South go in peace? Why undertake a fratricidal war to compel an unwilling 
section to remain within a Union that threatened to tear in shreds its whole social fabric? 

The answer is not easy. In the North, as the country had expanded, the spirit of 
nationalism had grown. Webster had preached it in his great orations; Clay had woven 
it into the compromises with which he was associated; economic interchange had knit 
the nation into an ever closer union. If the South left the Union, this nation would be 
deeply, irreparably wounded. Was such to be the end of the dreams of the men who 
had fought and labored to make America free and to establish its independence? North- 
erners, already angered at the South for wrongs they believed the “slaveocracy” had 
committed, could not stand calmly by and permit this colossal injury to their country. 
National patriotism was, therefore, enlisted against the Southerner. Many men in the 
North joined the Union armies to free the black man. The battle was joined with idealism 
burning bright on both sides. The time of America’s greatest testing was at hand. 
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CHAPTER I 


POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 


HE English colonists who crossed the Atlantic in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to found homes in the New World brought with them as a part of 
their cultural heritage the political ideas and traditions of England. In fact 

they considered themselves as much Englishmen when living in Virginia as though 
they were in Kent. With this thought they adjusted themselves as best they could 
to the new environment. The task was arduous; forests had to be cleared, lands made 
fit for the cultivation of staple crops, the Indians appeased or conquered, pestilence 
overcome. There was no leisure for political speculation, no occasion for the construc- 
tion of novel political institutions. Of necessity life in the wilderness was simple and 
the governmental needs of the primitive communities were slight. 

By the eighteenth century the country had become more settled, communities were 
larger and more complex, and the whole atmosphere of the colonies was one of stability 
rather than of a desperate struggle for existence. Division of labor gradually appeared as 
the artisan and even the professional man began to specialize each on his own calling. In 
such circumstances the problem of regulating the affairs of American communities 
became more difficult. Order must be maintained within, and a militia system must 
be built up as a protection against Indian raids. As property increased in amount 
and in value, property rights were in need of ever sharper definition. The regulation of 
social relations and the punishment of crime became steadily more difficult as hamlets 
grew into villages and villages into towns. In the solution of these problems English 
law and precedent governed. Inevitably the colonists brought the common law of 
England to bear upon the legal questions which confronted them. 

Quite naturally in the growth of the American communities elements appeared 
in the population each having its own special interest. In Virginia, for instance, there 
grew up a sharp contrast between the tobacco planters of the coast and the small farmers 
of the frontier. Such economic and social differences were the foundation for most of 
the political disputes within the colonies. In some settlements, like Maryland or 
Massachusetts, religious questions caused contention. Side by side with these internal 
controversies were questions regarding the relation of the colony to the mother country. 

As one generation followed another, the children and grandchildren of the pioneers 
had come more and more to look upon their governments as indigenous and as agencies 
created for service, not by imperial command but by colonial desire. Royal instructions 
that proved unworkable were likely to be disregarded, or modified to fit colonial needs; 
and, under pressure from local conditions, the old institutions were molded into some- 
thing new. So there developed around these native growths loyalties which were sensitive 
to and ready to resist encroachment and dictation from beyond the seas. Meanwhile 
this colonial tendency was little regarded in the mother country. As a result, when ay 
crisis came, the imperial government was ill informed as to the probable American 


reaction to some of the laws which it had passed. 
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i John Winthrop, 1588-1649, from a portrait by a pupil of Anthony 2 John Cotton, 1585-1652, engraving by H. W. Smith, after the 
van Dyck (1599-1641) in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester portrait, painted about 1735, by John Smibert (1684-1751), owned 
by John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. 


THE PURITANS 


UnaB_e to wrest control of the Established Church in England from the moderates and desirous of cleansing 
religious worship of the trappings of popery, the Puritans sought a country where they might, as Winthrop 
expressed it, “live under a due form of government, both civil and ecclesiastical.” Able and astute men of 
affairs, such as John Winthrop, and men of stanch Puritan precepts, such as John Cotton, came to the New 
World, not to found an asylum for the persecuted, but to establish a Bible Commonwealth in which they 
should hold the commanding positions. To these men, Massachusetts Bay was to be a “bulwark against 
the kingdom of anti-Christ” then threatening to engulf Europe—a community shaped in accordance 
with Puritan theory. By the mere transfer to the New World, the 
charter of a trading company known as the Massachusetts Bay 


SO MGT EE ESah Company was turned into the constitution of a commonwealth. The 
LAUUES AND LIBERTYES members of the Company became the voters of the colony. (See also 
CONCERNING THE INHABITANTS OF THE MASSACHUSETS Vol. I, Chapter X, Pilgrims and Puritans in New England.) The 
(COLLECTED OUT OF THE RECORDS OF THE GENERAL COURT . so. . 

FOR THSSEFERAL TEARS WHERIN THLE WERE MADE suffrage was confined to the orthodox Puritans; administration of the 
laws was vested in a group of ministers and such lay leaders as were 
leer Wvharsipacrrara ties oy sympathetic with theocratic principles. 


held at Zojlea the fourceenth of tho 
fick month etone 
1647~ 


COMMON LAW 


oe ee Tuoucn the charter of 1629 provided that colonial laws should 

conform to the laws of England, in practice the magistrates were 
fond of relying upon the precedents of the Old Testament. This 
et caused dissatisfaction and uncertainty as to the law. After much 
hesitation, the theocracy permitted the drafting and promulgation 
of a code of laws — the Body of Liberties of 1641 — wherein a man 


Tying can cas races Coa : A ae 4 : : ‘ 
Bae . might find his rights and duties set forth in definite form. This code 
and subsequent laws, compiled by Nathaniel Ward, embodied much 
Melewbatlsnde Depet i Ue of English common law, but also many principles gleaned from the 


Bible. Narrow as it was, the code thus early established the cardinal 


3 Title-page of the unique copy printed in 1648, rule of civil society in America, that government is the reign of law 
owne! enry E. ington, p * : 
York Pubile Libary ee ee Sand notorantocratic caprice. 
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4 From the mural painting A New England Town Meeting, by Max Bohm (1868-1923) in the Cuyahoga County Courthouse, Cleveland, Ohio 


TOWN MEETINGS REGULATE LOCAL AFFAIRS 

Tue theocratic exclusiveness of early New England is in no manner better illustrated than in the town 
government. As the ungracious soil near the coast was taken up, the colonists began to search for more 
fertile areas. The discovery of the Connecticut led some pastors to emigrate westward with their flocks. 
In the valley, towns sprang up around the village church. Town meetings, composed of all qualified voters, 
that is, of all church members, were held in the vestry to regulate local matters. And regulations were numer- 
ous. The early Puritan examined minutely into the concerns of his neighbors. Strangers, frivolous actions, 
oddities of dress and many matters of similar character, were the object of disapproving by-laws. 


5 From the painting Sir William Berkeley Signing the Capitulation of Virginia, by Howard Pyle (1853-1911), for Woodrow 
Wilson, A History of the American People, 1901. © Harper & Bros. 


VIRGINIA’S ROYALIST GOVERNOR WITHDRAWS, 1652 
Tue sturdy colonial spirit is well shown by happenings in early Virginia. In 1649, Charles I was beheaded; 
Cromwell and the Puritans became the rulers of England. Virginia and her Governor, Sir William Berkeley, 
were royalist in sympathy and proclaimed their allegiance to Charles II. Parliament, in retaliation, pro- 
hibited trade with the recalcitrant colony, and in 1651 dispatched commissioners — including Berkeley’s 
foes, Claiborne and Bennett — to compel its submission. Berkeley blustered and talked of resistance; but 
the planters wanted peace and freedom of trade. The Governor was pushed into signing articles of surrender, 
and withdrew to private life. For eight years Virginia, under Claiborne and Richard Bennett, was almost an 


independent republic. 
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(97°) 
lar Ordinances, Orders, Grants, Patents and Conftitu- 
tions of the feveral Companies of Merchants, and Handi- 
crafts men, to the end thac if any of them tendrothe hurt 
of the Publique, they may be laid down, in fuch maner as 
the Parliament fhall think fit. 

Fleventhly, They are to confider the great Trade of Fifh- 
ing, andchat not onely upon the Coalts of England and 
Ireland, but likewile of Ifeland,Greenland, Newfound-Land and 
New-England, or elfwhere, and to take care that the Fifher- 
men may be encouraged to go onin cheic Labors, to the 
encreafe of Shipping and Mariners. 

Twelfthly They are to take into their confideration the 
Englifh Plantations in America or elfwhere, and co acvife 
how thole Plantations may be beft managed, and made 
moft ufeful for this Commonwealth ; and how the Com- 
modicies thereof may be fo multipliedand improved,as (if 
it be pofsible)thofe Plantations alone may fupply the Com- 
monwealth of England with whatfoeveritnecellarily wants. 


And thep arc hereby required, Lhat as foon as 
thep babe maturely confidercd and refolved upon 
anp material part o2 point of rhele Bukructions, 
o2 that thep habe thought o; anviled of aup thing 
behoes, Which they in their judgements map fup= 
pofe to be abbantageons tothe Advancement of 
Trade,that they certiic the Parliament o2 Coun- 
cclof State thercof from tune to time ; to the end 
that the Parliament oz Counce of State may 
give {uct Drder thereupon, as they mn thew wile 
Doms Mall think tobe moft ft and reafonable. 

Audthey are hereby required, not oncly fo take 
thefe prefent PFunftructions into ticir {pecdp con- 
fiocration; but what other Puftructions 0: Con- 
fiderations concerning Lrade Mall be Hereafter 
tranfmitted to then bp the Parliament o2 Coun- 
cclof State, thep are {eriouflp to adw:fe thereof, 
and corerurn thee Opinions and Advrees there- 
npon to the Parliament oz Councel of State 

with 


AN ACT 


FOR THE 
Advancing and Regulating 
OF THE 


TRADE 


OF THIS 
Commonwealth. 


Die Jovis, Primo Augulti, 1650. 
Oz the Parliament, That this AG be forthwith printed and 
mblifoed. 
Leite Hien: Scobell, Cleric. Parliament. 


Louden, Printed by Edward Hasband and Fehw Field, Printers to 
the Parliament of England, 1650, 


6 Title-page of the Navigation Act, 1650, in the 7 Specimen page of the Navigation Act, 1650 
New York Public Library 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 


Bur now new influences were at work in England. Cromwell and the merchants were taking steps to secure 
the self-sufficiency of the English trading empire, and its dominance over such rivals as the Dutch. In the 
Navigation Acts of 1650 and 1651 England aimed to cripple Holland by shutting off her carrying trade 
with the colonies, a policy which led to the first war with the Dutch. The colonies were to be parts of 
“one embodied commonwealth whose head and center” was England. Had Cromwell been in a position 
io enforce this policy, the colonies might have objected. But domestic troubles kept him occupied; and 
the spirit of independence throve unchecked and almost unnoticed, beyond the Atlantic. 


(449) (1450 
Commonwealth) of England, 02 ito Ireland, oz 
A anp other Lands, Jlands, Plantations oz 
A . Territories tothis Common ivealth belonging, 


in thelr poflefsion, tn anp other Ship o 

Ships, Uclil or Ueffels wharlorver, te a 
tn fuch as do truly and without fraud belong 
onelp to the people of this Commonwealth, o7 
the Plantations thereof, as the Proprictors 
02 tight Dibners thereof: And whereof the 
Patter and Dariners are alfo for the mott 
part of them vf the Pcopit of this Common- 
Wealth, under the penalty of the forfeiture and 
lofs of all the Goods that thall be PFmportrd 
contrary tothis Act; as alfo of the Ship avith 
allber Lackte, Guns and Apparel) in which 
the aid Goods 0: Commodities thall be fo 
brought inand Pmported, Le one Mopetp to 
the ufe of the Commonwealth, and the other 
moyety tothe ule and beboof of anp perfon oz 


FOR 


Increafe of Shipping, 


And Encouragement of the 


NAVIGATION 


OF THIS 


NATION. 


ri. the Pnereafe of 
the Shipping and the 
A uh] encouragement of the 
]| Padigation of this 
Matton, which under 

: aithe good Providence 
P>@i and protection of Gov, 
PS) y is fo great a means of 
Zeq\ the va cifare and Safe- 


perfons Who thai {cise the fato Goods 02 Com-= 
modifies, and Mall profecute the fame tn a 
Court of Record within this Commonrealth, 
; And it is further Enacted bp the Authority a 

onefatd, Lhat no Goods or Commodities of 


PT Ge the Growth, Production o f 
FEI IEAE Sty of this Commone Europe, o2 Of any pa Parca 
Wealth, Be tt €nacted bp this prefent Parita- Ftc dap of puedes on pe 


ment, and the Authority thereof, What from 
and after the Fir Day of December, Dne thous 
{and fir bandzed fifty one, and from thencefoz2 
Wards , Mo Goods 02 Commodities whatio- 
ever, of the Growth, Pzoductton or Manufa- 
ctare of Afia, Afliica 02 America, 07 Of anp part 
thereof; op of any Jlands belonging to them, 
02 any of then, 02 which are Defcrtbed o7 latd 
doton in the ufual Maps op Cards of thofe 
places, a8 Wellof the Engh Plantations as 
others, Mall be Pmported oz bronghe ae this 

un Om= 


8 Title-page of the Navigation Act, 1651, in the 9 
fe inte itary Specimen page of the Navigation Act, 1651 


dred fifty and one, be Pmported o; brought t 
this Commonidealth of England, faces 4 aeeed 
Orany other Lands, Plands, Plantations op 
Lervitories to this Commonwealth belonging, 
o2 tn thei poffefsion, in any Ship o} Ships 
hghed 02 Uellels whatfoeber, buc in fuch as 
O truly ond without frand belong onclp to the 
Aree of this Commonwealth, as the true 
: Nets and proprietozs thereof, and in no o2 
Her, except onelp tach Foreign Ships and 
Grits 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROTESTS LOYALTY 
TO THE KING 


Wirn the return of the King, in 1660, persons unfriendly 
to Puritan New England came back to power. Massa- 
chusetts, suspicious of the developing colonial policy and 
fearful for her cherished privileges, tried to divert royal 
hostility by protestations of loyalty to Charles II. The 
Humble Petition and Address was followed by the dispatch 
of agents to appease the King for the action of Massachu- 
setts in harboring the regicides who had condemned 
Charles I. In 1662 these agents returned with a gracious 
answer, and for the nonce all was well. 


iW came! Duke 1701, from ie poral by Sir eter 
ely, °G1618-80) at St. James’ Palace, London 


COMMERCIAL POLICY AFTER THE 
RESTORATION 


Tue compliance of England, however, was not the result of 
The Restoration freed the energies 
of Englishmen from domestic trials; the notion of a self- 
Mercan- 
tilism was the dominant theory of the day. The slave 
trade was developed. The Navigation Acts were confirmed, 
committees on foreign trade and the plantations were estab- 
lished. Rivalry with the Dutch brought war; New Nether- 
land was wrested from them (see Vol. I, p. 235) and granted 
to the Duke of York; Carolina was founded under Clarendon, 
(See Vol. I, pp. 263-69.) The business 
Men like Edward Hyde and the 
King’s brother, James, guided England along the lines of 


weakness but of tact. 


sufficient nation-state received renewed support. 


Ashley, and others. 
men were in the saddle. 


Cromwell’s policy. 
vilI—2 


‘The Humble 


PETITION 


AND 


ADDRESS 
Of the General Court fitting at 
Bofton in New-England, 
uNTO 
The High and Mighty 
PRINCE 


CHARLES 


THE SECOND. 


And prefented unto His Moft-Gracious 
Majefty Feb. 11. 1660. 


Printed in the Year 1660. 


10 Title-page of The Humble Petition and Address . 
ae Prince Charles the Second, in the New York Public 
rary 


12 Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, 1609-74, from 
the engraved portrait in the Emmet Collection, New York 
Public Library, after the portrait, 1674, by Sir Peter Lely 
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CHARLES II 
GRANTS 
CHARTERS TO 
CONNECTICUT AND 
RHODE ISLAND 


Tue large design of a 
self-sufficient nation- 
state ‘required that the 
far-flung colonies should 
be more continuously 
and uniformly adminis- 
tered. They were to be 
managed as a whole, as 


Sees ae : a unit for contributing 
i Hartford, Conn. 
13 The Connecticut Charter, 1662, from the original in the State Library, Hartford, Conn to the welfare of the 


s 
realm. Furthermore, the colonies must be contented and prosperous. Hence, the court did not turn a deaf 
ear to the demands of Connecticut and Rhode Island for charters. These colonies, unprotected by such a 
document, had suffered from the domineering tactics of Massachusetts. As a rebuke to the latter, and as a 
means of consolidating the colonies, Charles II was easily persuaded 
to grant Connecticut a charter which merged with the older colony 
the colony of New Haven. Two years later, a similar constitution 
was granted to Rhode Island. Under these charters substantial 
freedom in local matters was attained. 


THE RESTORATION IN VIRGINIA 


Or all the continental colonies, Virginia most readily fell in with the 
colonial plan of England. More than most of them, she regarded the 
‘interregnum as a break with the past. The Restoration was for 
the “Dominion” a return to the former agreeable intimacy with Eng- 
land. Berkeley was welcomed as Governor; the Anglican and the 
Cavalier again controlled the public power and held the public offi- 
ces. The decade following 1660 was for Virginia one of peace and 
prosperity. Such good times benefited particularly the ruling social 
class, the large planters of the tidewater counties, who took pride in oo 

imitating the splendor and the arrogance of the Restoration court, 14) Sel of Vege er eed aaa cena 


1698, in the Public Record Office, London, courtesy 
of the Virginia State Library 


VIRGINIA ARISTOCRATS 


AssistinG the popular Berkeley and his 
council were the burgesses, representing the 
freemen of the colony. The three joined 
to form a lawmaking assembly wherein 
all codperated to further the interests of 
Virginia. This harmony was promoted by 
the dominant power possessed by the royal 
Governor. Ties of loyalty, of social caste, 
of the advantages coming from public 
office, bound to him the large planters 
sitting as burgesses. The local vestries, 
whose membership came to be filled by 
ee Tia codptation (selection), were manned by 
15, From the palnine yoourew, Wilson, A Eetary {ter the Restoration, by B. Yeu, _ friends of the Governor. Controlled by an 

© Harper & Bros. autocratic and aging Governor, a well-oiled 
machine operated smoothly and, apparently, with hearty popular endorsement. But the folk on the western 
frontier began to find this government not always to their interest. 
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THE BACON REBELLION 


Wirn the passage of time, flaws began to appear. Berkeley 
and his clique became arrogant and avaricious. His large 
powers of appointment secured the compliance of central 
and local officials in his personal rule. Accounts were rarely 
audited. Colonial defenses were suffered to deteriorate. 
Meanwhile, the back-country had been filling with persons 
who became imbued with the hardy peace of the 
frontiersman. When Berkeley, i in 1675-76, hesitated for ten 
months to render them aid against Indian depredations, the 
men of the upper counties took matters into their own hands. 
Led by Nathaniel Bacon, a sensitive young enthusiast of good 
social standing, volunteer levies repelled the Indians. When 
Berkeley attempted to denounce such patriotic but un- 
authorized conduct, the Assembly elected Bacon commander- 
in-chief. The Governor refused to sign the commission; 
whereupon Bacon, with five hundred men, marched upon 
Jamestown and by intimidation secured from the haughty 
Berkeley the desired document. What began as a necessary 
move for self-defense was drifting toward rebellion. 
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16 Governor Berkeley sha the Insurgents, from Ww. A. Crafts, 
Pioneers in the Settlement of America, Boston, 1876, drawing 
by W. L. Sheppard (1833-1912) 


GOVERNOR BERKELEY IS DEFIED 
BY BACON’S MEN 


As soon as the popular leader had withdrawn 
to fight the Indians, Berkeley took steps to 
raise troops against him. Hearing of this, 
Bacon returned to Middle Plantation (now 
Williamsburg) and issued a call for a conven- 
tion of his supporters. With this call was issued 
a “Declaration of the People” where Bacon 
vigorously arraigned the Berkeley administra- 
tion. The Governor and his official family were 
called traitors, and all good men and true were 
summoned to aid in seizing “what Spounges 
have suckt up the publique treasure” and in 
such manifold way abused entrusted powers. 
Bacon prevailed upon those attending the 
Williamsburg Convention to subscribe to an 
oath which came dangerously near being a 
breach of allegiance to the Crown. The 
planters and freemen assented because of the 
high-handed conduct of the enraged Berkeley. 

Bacon’s signature to this document, “Gen! 
by consent of ye People,” is probably the first 
instance of the public enunciation of a principle 
which was to live and ultimately to reach its 
full fruition in the shaping of the government 
of a free people. 
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THE REBELLION COLLAPSES 
AT BACON’S DEATH ° 


Acatnst Berkeley, now in Jamestown, a small force 
moved under Bacon. Rather than fight, the Governor 
withdrew; and Bacon entered the town. Fearing 
attack, he burned it to the ground. While proceeding 
to gather more support from the tidewater counties, he 
suddenly died, and the rebellion collapsed. Berkeley 
returned to power, using it to wreak vindictive ven- 
geance upon those who had thwarted his tyranny. 


A BRITISH COMMISSION INVESTIGATES 
THE VIRGINIA REBELLION 


News of the disturbance reached England just in time 
to prevent the granting to Virginia of a charter which 
might have secured ———— 
her even greater STRANGE NEWS 


autonomy. At once Ste 

the home authorities V I R © i NI A 3 
took measures to x : 
handle the crisis. 


Berkeley was ordered A GG OUUNS 


home; a commission OF THE 


of inquiry was sent LIFE# DEATH 


Being a full and crue 


out. This body, on oF 
reaching Virginia | Nathanael Bacon Efquire, 
early in 1677, found Who was the only Caufe and Original of all the late 


Troubles in thaa COUNTRY. 


Eile 

a Bacon dead, and the With a full Relation of all the Accidents-which have 
418 From the painting The Burning of Jamestown, by Howard Pyle jnhabitants both loyal | happened in the late War there between the 

for Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 1901. Chriftians and Indians, 

© Harper & Bros. to the Crown and 
bitter against Berkeley’s autocratic system. Yet, though a variety of re- ee LONDON, 

9 5 : 2 ° : rinted for William Harris, next door to 

forms in the direction of liberalism were mooted, little was done. The old Sake welca Mae? pote yin Tura- 


ivi i i 1 sume 
privileged officialdom, somewhat chastened by their late exper ence, re d TSN re 
control. The rebellion gave evidence, however, of the ease with which cienet ae 1677, in the New York 
resistance to bad government might turn into resistance to the Crown. 


=) 
a gu COO 


20 Obverse side of Oak Tree and Willow Tree Shillings, and Obverse and Reverse sides of Pine Tree Shilling, all of date 1652, 
from original Massachusetts coins in the collection of the American Numismatic Society, New York 


MASSACHUSETTS SHOWS SIGNS OF INDEPENDENCE 


To bring Massachusetts within the scope of the colonial policy now developing was less easy. The exclusive 
theocracy of Boston was composed of vigorous and able men, jealous of their rights under the charter. There 
was little liking for Stuart principles; full fifteen months passed before Charles II was proclaimed King in 
Boston. But grievances against their government were being forcefully presented at Court. Massachusetts 
in 1652 was coining its own currency, issuing proclamations in its own name, and in other ways violating the 
charter and “accroaching royal power.” Diplomacy dictated caution. In 1662 Simon Bradstreet and the 
Reverend John Norton were dispatched to England to counter the complaints and to represent the loyalty 
of the people. 
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SIMON BRADSTREET, 1603-97, SENT TO ENGLAND 
AS COLONIAL AGENT 


BrapstreeEv’s selection for this mission was prompted by the hope 
that an appearance of submissiveness might preserve the cherished 
privileges of the colony. Yet Bradstreet was one of the official class; 
he held public office without interruption from 1632 until the charter 
was annulled in 1684. Furthermore, the General Court reminded 
their agents that “you shall not engage us by any act of yours to 
anything which may be prejudicial to our present standing according 
to patent.” Such embassies surely could not solve the problem. 
Nor did the Commission sent to the colony in 1664 succeed in 
breaking the obstinacy of Endicott, Bellingham, and their colleagues. 
Foreign entanglements forced England for a time to acquiesce. 


THE KING REVOKES THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARTER 


MassacHusETTs continued on her disobedient course. Making 
concessions where necessary, more in form than substance, she 
nevertheless resisted the continued efforts of the English merchant = 
and lawyer to bring her within the commercial union established by 21 From tne portrait, artist unknown, in. the 
the Acts of Trade. That system stirred the opposition of powerful Dono RARE Las aee cae as One 
interests in the colony, an opposition that sentiments of loyalty alone could not overcome. Strict measures 
of enforcement were needed. Hence Edward Randolph was sent out as royal collector of customs; but, as 
he was forced to rely upon local aid in his work, his efforts were fruitless. Behind the bulwark of their charter 
the Governor and Company continued their obstructive tactics till the situation became intolerable to the 
home authorities. By 1678 stern measures were determined upon. In 1683 Randolph was dispatched to 
Boston with a quo warranto demanding the authority under which Massachusetts had exercised such large 
powers in derogation of the rights of the Crown. With this writ he carried a proclamation from Charles 
promising liberal treatment in case of submission. But the colony, though greatly troubled, did not consider 
submitting. Instead they interposed technical objections to the writ. In this move they succeeded. But 
-the victory was temporary; for more effective and more drastic steps were immediately taken. By decree 
of October 13, 1684, the Massachusetts charter was “vacated, cancelled and annihilated.” 


(4) 

And We do hereby further Declare and Diredt, 
That all thofe Perfons who are queftioned in or 
by the faid QuoWarranto, and fhall go about to 
maintain che Suit againft Us, fhall make their De- 
fence at their own particular Charge, without 
any help by, or {pending any part of the Publick 
Scock af Our faid Colony; Andchat as well chofe 
that are not Freemen, as fuch as are willing to 
fabmic to Our Pleafure, fhall be Difcharged 
from all Rates, Levies and Contributions to- 
wards the Expence of the faid Suit, both in cheir 
Perfons and Eftates. And Our furcher Pleafure 
js, That chis Our Royal Declaration be Publith- 
ed within Our laid Colony, that none may pre- 
tend ignorance hereof. 


Charles R. 


ZHARLES the Second 
by the Grace of God, King 
of England, Scotland, France 
% and Ireland, Defender of 
@ the Faith,erc. To all to 
{ ® whom thele Prefents fhall 
a s5. 4 d x come, or may in any wife 
CREO ED concern , Greeting. Al- 
though We have thought fit to Jue Our Wait 


At the Court as WHITEHALL, 
The oth of Fuh, 1683. 


Prefent 
The Kings moft Excellent Majefty, 


of Quo Warramo againft the Charter and Privi- 
ledges Claimed by che Governour and Company 
of the Maffachufetts Bayin New England, by reafon 
of fome Crimes and Mildemenours by them 
Commuted; Yet Our Will and Pleafure 
1s, and We dohereby Declare, That the Private 
Incerefts and Proprieties of all Perfons within chac 
Our Colony, fhall be Contunued and Preferved 
tothem, fothatno man fhall receive any Pre- 
judice in his Freehold or Eftate ; and that in cafe 
the faid Corporation of the Maffachufetts Bay fhall 
before further Profecution had upon the faid Quo 
VVarranto, make a full Submiffion, and entire Re- 
fignation to Our Plealure, We will chen Regu- 
late their Chartet in fuch manner as fhall be tor 
Our Service, and the good of that Our Colony, 
without any other Alterations then fuck as We 
fhall find necellary forthe better Support of Our 
Government there. 


Lord Archbifbop of Canter- Ex! of Bathe 
f Earl of Craven 
Earl of Aylesbury 
Earl of Conway 
Vifcount Falconberg 
Lord Bifrp of London 
Lord Dartmouth 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 
BM. Choncellor of the Dutchy: 


& He Right Honourable the 
& Lords of the Committee for 
Trade and Foreign Plantati- 
& ons, having this day Prefenc- 
: ed to the Board, a Report 
Ae: concerning New England , toge- 
; ther with the Draught of a 
Declaration from His Majefty, to the Gover- 
four and Company of the Maffachufetts Bay, up- 
A on 


And 


Given under Our Signet and ‘Royal Sign Manual at 
Our Court at Whitehall, the 26th day of Ju- 
ly 1683. In the Five and thirtieth Year of Our 
Reign. 


By His Majefties Command, 


L. Jennins, 


—S[$ 


LONDON, 
Printed by the Affigns of John Bill deceas'd : And 
by Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, Printers 
co theKings moft Excellent Majefty, 1683. 


Order-in-Council, 1683, to proceed with 24 Second page of Order-in-Council, 1683, 
eee tees ey Ut a the Rope ta ae he Quo Warranto, in the New York Public in the New York Public Library 


the New York Public Library Library 
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known, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 


DUDLEY AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NEW ENGLAND 


Duptey’s business ties, his temperament, 
and occasional visits to England in an effort 
to conciliate the Crown had led him to take 
a favorable view of the new policies. The 
antipathy which his attitude aroused against 
him in Massachusetts is indicated in the 
title of a later pamphlet, The Deplorable 
State of New England by reason of a Covetous 
and Treacherous Governor and Pusillanimous 
Counsellors. Perhaps a later Governor, 
Thomas Hutchinson, passed the surest judg- 
ment when he wrote: “He had as many 
virtues as can consist with so great a thirst 
for honour and power.” Randolph’s efforts 
bore fruit. In the fall of 1685 a temporary 
government over New England was estab- 
lished. This consisted of Dudley as Presi- 
dent, Randolph as Secretary, and sixteen 
other councillors named by the Crown. 
They were empowered to administer the laws 
of England and of the colonies, to establish 
courts, and in other ways to maintain royal 
authority until a more nearly permanent 
scheme could be devised. In the following 
May, with no outward opposition, this 
government was proclaimed in Boston and 
immediately proceeded to exert its authority. 
The disputes between the Crown and the 
people, which were to last for seventy years, 
began with Dudley. 


25 Joseph Dudley, 1647-1720, from the portrait, artist un- 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND NEIGHBORING 
COLONIES UNITED UNDER 
CENTRAL CONTROL 


Tie revocation of the charter was only the first and 
easiest step in fulfilling the grand plan of consolidating 
the English colonies under vigorous central control. It 
remained to erect in New England a governmental structure 
strengthened by local support. At once Plymouth colony 
was joined to Massachusetts Bay; and before long New 
Hampshire, the Narragansett settlements, and Maine were 
added to what came to be called the Dominion of New 
England. On Randolph’s advice, recognition under the 
new arrangements was given to those colonists, now growing 
in number, who were inclined to sympathize with the 
English commercial ‘and colonial policy. In particular, 
Randolph recommended that Joseph Dudley, the son of 
the second Governor of Massachusetts, be given important 
office. British merchants were interested in more effec- 
tive colonial control because of the profits that accrued 
from a favored trading position. 


A 
PROCLAMATION 


RP The PRESIDENT and COUNCILof His Majeftiy’s Territory x Dominion of NEW-ZEN6LAND in AMERI CK 


MY Messin HisMoft Excellent Majefty our Soveraign LORD ¥ A AVES the Second, King of England, Scotland, France 


and tet Westone of the Baith &c. by COMMISSION or Letrers Patents under-His Great Sezl of-Englend, bear~ 
ing Date the Eight day of Oéfvber im the fit ,- of His Reign hath been gracioufly plealed to erect amd con> 
ftitute a PRESIDENT and COUNCIL totake Gare of-all that His Territory and Dominion of New-England called the 
Maffachufets Bay, the Provinces of New-Hampfhire & Main, and the Narraganfes Commsrey, otherwife called the Kings-Province, with 
all the Iflands, Rights and-Members thereunto appertaining; and to Order Rule and GOVERN the fame according to the Rules , 
Methods and Regulations {pecified in the faid Commyfion: Together with His Majefties Gracious Jndalgexce in matters of Religion. 
And for the Execution of His Royal pleafure in that behalf, His Majefty hath been pleafed toappoint Jofesh Dudley Efq tobethe 
firft PRESIDENT of His Majetties faid Cowes, & HICE-ADMIRAL of thefe Seas. And to Continue in the faid Offices until his Ma- 
jefky tall otherwiS direct, & alfo to nominate & appoint HWsiliam Stoughton, Efq: now Depmty-Prefident, Sisron Bradjtreer, Robert Meforry 
John Firz-Winthrope, ‘John Pynchon, Peter Bulkley, Edward Randalph, Wait Winery, Richard Whartony Yolie Ufher, Nathaniel Saltonftal 
Bartholomew Gidney, YonathamTyng, Dudley Bradjtreet, John Hinks, and Edward Tyng, Efq's:.40,be His Majelties Comncil in the fai 
Eolony and Territories. 
The Prefident & Council therefore being convened and having according to the Direétion & Form of the faid Commiffion, taken their 
Oathes.and Entered the GOVERNMENT aforefaid ; and fuxling ic needful, that fpeedy & effectual Care be taken for the Obfervati- 
on of His Majeftics Commands, and particulacly for the Regulation and good Government of the Narraganfer Counirey or Kings-Pro- 
vince, which hath hitherto’been unferrled. They the faid Prefident & Coxncil have refolved Speedily to ereét and ferrle a conftant Conrt 
of Record upon the place ; and that the Prefidene, -DesutysPrefidcuty-or fome others of the Members of His Majefties Council fhall be 
prefent to giveall neceflary Power and Directions for F/fablifling His Majelties. Government there, and Adininiftration of Juftice to 
Ad His Majefties Subjects within the faid Narraganfée-Countrey oc “Kings-Province, and all the //lands, Rights, and Members thereof. 
And the faid Prefident & Conncit have in che interim affigned Richard Smith Efq : James Pendleton, and Yobw Foes Gentlemen, Jaftices 
to keep the Peace of ovr Soveraign Lord the KING and all His Subjeéts: And alfo given Commiffion to the faid Richard Smith to 
be Sergeant Adsjor, and Chief Commander of His Majefties Miliris, both of Hurfe'& Foor within the Narragaenfet Countrey or Provinety 
and all che Iflands Rights and Members thereof. THEREFORE the faid President & Council-doe hereby in’His Majeftics Name and 
by virtue of His faid Commitlion ftridtly Require & Command all other perfons being or coming upon the place, to forbear the Excer= 
cife of all manner of Jurisdiction, Authority, and Power, and to ceafe all further Proceedings for the Allotments or Divifions of 
Land, or making any Strsp or Wa/te upon any part of the {aid Province, fave only on each man’s jtated Propriety, except by Licence 
obtained from the faid Court, or the Lrefident & Council, until there fhall be fuch effectual Regalation and Government eftablithed as 
is directed by His Majefty. And the faid Prefident & Counsil doe hereby henceforth aifcbarge all His Majefties Subjects within the {aid 
erage Countrey or Kings Province and all the Ifands, Rights & Members thereof from the Government Of the Governomr & Come 
pany of Connetticut & Rhode-Ifland and Providence Plantation, & all others pretending any Power or Jurisdiction. Hereby ing 8 
Commanding, ell His Majefties Subjects to yeild’ready & due Obedience to the faid Yuffices of the Peace, the Sergeant Mayor or Cheif Come 
mander of His Majefties Militia, And George Weightman, Thomas Etaridge, Thomas Adonford and Wibiam Ebaplin are here appointed: 
& authorized prefent Conftables: and Liberty given to the aforefaid Jalllces to appoint fo many more as they; hall fee needful to thems 
and to-admipiites eat sno ae oe coca & fuch as are nae Cena Ge all otheg perfons are to ke aiding & ajfift- 
ug unto them fatd Juftices and Conftables in the Execution and Difcharge of their. ‘ive O! Charges 
vl anfwer the contrary at their utmoft Peril. . Later = ees rab, as Sey 
Given from the Council-houft ia Bofton this 28:b Day of May Arne Domini 1686. Anmog: Regni Regis Jacobi Secundi fecwmde. 
By the Prefident aad Council, Edward Rendolph Secc't 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


BOSTON, in N.E, Printed by Richard Pigsce, Printer s0 the Honewrable His Majeftiss PreGident and Council of this Government. 


Proclamation by the President and Council of New England, May 28, 1686, 
from a printed copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
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THE KING SENDS NEW ENGLAND 
A MARTINET GOVERNOR 


On December 20, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros reached 
Boston with a commission as Governor of New 
England, and instructions as to the government 
to be instituted. These placed substantially all 
power, legislative as well as executive, in the hands 
of the Governor and his council, all of whom were 
appointed by the Crown. The plan was to con- 
solidate the whole of New England into a singly- 
ruled vice-royalty. Andros, a soldier by trade, 
was imperious and inflexible, faithful to the 
interests of his superiors and an ardent church- 
man. He had just served several years as Governor 
of the conquered province of New York, where he 
had distinctly furthered the imperial schemes of the 
Stuart court. He was sent to New England to 
pursue similar tactics and similar results were 
expected from him. 


THE PURITANS OPPOSE THE 
ANGLICAN SERVICE ae bali eS : 
27 Sir Edmund Andros, d. 1714, from the engraving in The Prince Society, 


Tue interim government under Dudley had as- “The Andros Tracts, Boston, 1867-74, after the original portrait in the 
ene . possession of the descendants of Andros in London 
sumed a conciliatory attitude toward the customs 
and prejudices of the colony. Now the people anxiously waited to observe the actions of the new Governor. 
Andros was not long in showing his determined will. He had been instructed to provide for worship in 
accordance with the Anglican church. Zealously be endeavored to fulfill orders. When the Puritans refused 
to permit Robert Ratcliffe, minister of the English Church, to utilize any of their meeting-houses, the Governor 
forcibly seized the South Meeting-House. The 
Bostonians were aghast. The use of the 
prayer book within one of their churches was 
in their eyes scandalous in high degree, and 
such conduct boded ill for pleasant relations 
with the new administration. 


m the painting Governor Andros Taking Possession of Old South Meeting- 
sega Ne Ecaeeaby, usank O. Small. © Halliday Historic Photograph Co. 


ANTAGONISM TO THE GOVERNOR APPEARS 


New ENGLAND traditions of self-government ran counter to 
the spirit of the Governor. Lawmaking and tax-levying by an 
appointed body were novel and distasteful. Supervision of 
town government and harsh scrutiny of land titles caused 
further dissatisfaction. Andros revised the tax system and 
the courts to enhance his power. Randolph was made censor 
of the press. It was not long before the overbearing conduct foes 
of the haughty Governor and his redcoats was met by the 20, Govesor Anaros nd He, Boston People ram 
citizens with sullen looks and threatening gestures. Board Pyle : , 
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CONNECTICUT INSISTS ON 
KEEPING ITS CHARTER 


EvEN before the coming of Andros, measures 
had been taken to incorporate Rhode Island 
and Connecticut into the new Dominion. 
Writs against their charters were issued in 
1685-86. Rhode Island at once made formal 
submission; but Connecticut was less com- 
plaisant. In the fall of 1687 Andros was 
forced to proceed in person to Hartford to 
demand the charter. Appearing before the 
Assembly, he precipitated a discussion that 
ran on into the night. Tradition has it that 
suddenly the lights were put out, and William 
Wadsworth escaped in the darkness with the 
precious document, to hide it in the hollow 
of a tree. Until it was blown down in 1856, 
the Charter Oak symbolized for many the 
long resistance to oppression that culminated 
in the Revolution. 


CW. JEFFERYS: 


30 From a drawing Andros Demanding the Charter of Connecticut, made expressly 
for The Pageant of America, by C. W. Jefferys (1869-) 


ANDROS FINDS FEW SUPPORTERS 
Five months later (April, 1688) King James issued a second 
commission to Andros as Governor of ‘‘The Territory and 
Dominion of New England,” a jurisdiction now covering, in 
addition to New England proper, New York and the Jerseys. 
Over this vast country of dissimilar institutions and peoples, 
thus thrown together involuntarily, Andros exercised vice- 
regal power. In brief time, his Council discovered that it was 


: 2 ‘ 31 From the painting The Charter Oak, 1857, by C. D. 
useless to oppose his will. Meetings were sparsely attended, Brownell in the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


“so that it might be too truly affirmed, that in effect four or five persons, and those not so favorably inclined 
and disposed as were to be wished for, bear the Rule over and gave law to a Territory the largest and most 
considerable of any belonging to the Dominion of the Crown.”’ (Quoted from A Narrative of the Proceedings 
of Sir Edmund Androsse and his Complices, written by William Stoughton, Thomas Hinckley and Wait 
Winthrop, three of his Councillors.) 


82 Obverse of the Great Seal of New England, 33 Reverse of G q 
1686-89, from the Massachusetts Historical 1686-89, ten tha hie mistoriod 
Society Proceedings, Vol. VI, first series Society Proceedings, Vol. VI, first series 
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REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND RELEASES AT THE TOWNHOUSE in 


THE BOSTON SPIRIT ‘ “B OSTON: 


LASTING submission to the odious rule of Andros was un- 


; a i ak April 8th, 1689. ‘ 
thinkable. The very spirit of the New Englander revolted | ~~ sa, © 
against such autocratic conduct. Moreover, Andros was to |). ‘ge YxSélves.as well o§ many others the Ishabicants of chist 

i 2 : .Fown and Place adjacent, being furprized with the Peo- 
them the symbol not only of autocracy, but also of Angli- ples fudden taking to Armigin the firft motion whereof 

>; Pe, § i Fe we were wholly ignorant, #€ driven by the prefeat Exine? 
canism. Armed opposition had long been contemplated ey rence and Necellity foacgnais your Devedemy,, that 
x : P the Quiering and Sccuring of the People Inhabiting this Couns 
when news of the Revolution of 1688 in England released trey from the imminent Dangers they many wayet lie open, and are 
tl t necite Syn heeal expofed unto, and for nee own faléty; Wejndge it neceflary thar 
2e ent-u OStLIITY. You forthwith Surrender, and Deliver pp the Government and F 
‘ p Pp ’ My 3 n pri 18, 1689, concerted ac tifcations to be preferved, to be Difpofed according to Order “ 
tion resulted in the seizure of several of the Governor’s ad- DiceGion from the Capua ol Beyings, which #6 taddealy ev pedo, 


: are anit ge 
j any other of Your Gtnilemen ‘afd " Ot 
visers. Andros himself A eres are aflured they. wit endear the bing of a Felt 


took refuge in thefort. Cations by Storm, if any oppoficion Me made, 
Simon Bradstreet, 


Thomas Danforth, ; Wate Wins 


“11° & Brad, 
William Stoughton | | William’ Sto 


4 ; ! Shri 
and others of the old : prot Cie 


William Brok 


Pier ; 
leaders, after consul- | * Thomas Darfort ja Fe 
tation together, sent |) ~ ene 4 Ca 
him a letter advising . Beffon Printed by Beet gages 
him to surrender. i 


ia * 
To sr, Comond Gndrofs Keights 


Slifoa Cesk. 
Tyinc Addingtoa? 
obs Noli, x 
Van Vtires 


34 Warning to Andros to Surrender, from a broadside, 
Boston, 1689, in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


THE REVOLT AGAINST THE GOVERNOR 


Anpros at first hoped for rescue from the frigate Rose lying at anchor 
in the harbor. But the people seized a boat sent to succor him, and 
surrounded the fort. Resistance was mad; Andros with his com- 
panions marched out to the Town-House, where they surrendered. 
Randolph and some of the more hated of the former rulers were 
committed to the 
common jail. 


35 Andros a Prisoner in Boston, from an unsigned 
illustration in W. A. Crafts, Pioneers in the An d ros was 


Settlement of America, Boston, 1877 : 
‘ placed in the cus- 


tody of a trusted citizen. Within a few brief hours the 
constituted government had been overthrown. 


NEW ENGLAND COLONIES REINSTATE 
THEIR OLD LEADERS 


A TEMPORARY government was organized. There was 
then summoned a convention of delegates from the 
towns to consider further action. After some delibera- 
tion this body determined to restore the government as 
it had been under the charter. The people regarded the 


: ry poses 
hareth Wein heccbyihuibens ans 


* y Rai oe ; NE ered 4 
jee Bere ase Yont Ge roe ther Roiruciipncere thectey cst: 


period from 1686 to 1689 as one of illegal usurpation of | | : ee ee 

power, unauthorized by their fundamental law. Simon i  eanaiitinand gre Selb Vacchine fis the mene Dal 
Bradstreet, who had been the last Governor under the Seees SE Tease ar ee 
charter, was recalled to office. William and Mary were 2 ows ol nae oe 7 


atl, Gee ee Od, Be 
at AMiteh allie pa cay ef -tagusl 18.09, rtheer iabgene 


oe) Ak , 
Pe es is / 
7 Leiter / 


proclaimed, and petitioned to recognize the new order 
of things. The other New England colonies, severed 
from Massachusetts by the revolt, followed her example. 
Before June, in Plymouth, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, the old assemblies had been summoned and the old 
leaders restored to office. Not long after, William issued 6 prociamation of William of Orange Approving the Action of 


: P . Mas i 12, 1689, in the Colonial 
a proclamation approving the actions of Massachusetts. _ Yja8sacpusetts, from the copy Gated Aug. 12; 1668, inthe Coto 


n 


is 
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REVOLT IN NEW YORK BRINGS 
A GERMAN INTO POWER 


From New England the revolt spread to New York. There also 
the events in England furnished the occasion for an uprising 
against constituted authority. Smarting under the narrow, class 
government in which they had no share, and alleging the existence 
of danger from French attacks, the train-bands of the city skir- 
mished with the regular troops under Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson. Acting on the advice of his council, the latter let the 
rebellion develop. A provisional government was set up under 
Jacob Leisler. Leisler was a German immigrant who by dint 
of intelligence, honesty, and effort had risen to a position of in- 
fluence among the merchants. He was, however, uneducated, 
and possessed of an ungoverned temper. Asserting that he was de- 
fending the people against ‘arbitrary government until the King 
should make known his will, he attempted to legalize his position 
by proclaiming the new sovereigns, and by receiving, as if directed 
to him, instructions which 

—— _- had been sent out to the 
37 Borglum (1888-1922), a1 New Rochelle, N.Y. acting Governor. 


THE KING’S NEW GOVERNOR IS INSTALLED 
IN NEW YORK 


For more than a year Leisler remained in power. He called a 
convention of the people, and in other ways tried to establish at 
least the forms of representative government. But his rule was 
founded upon military force, and would of necessity fall as soon as 
an authorized agent of the Crown should appear. In 1689 Colo- 
nel Henry Sloughter had been appointed Governor under William 
and Mary but did not arrive in the colony until 1691. Preceding 
him came troops under Major Ingoldsby, who assumed a hostile 
attitude toward Leisler. The latter refused to resign his power 
to any one but the direct civil representative of the Crown. Two 
days before Governor Sloughter’s arrival shots were exchanged be- 
_ tween the troops of Leis- 
ler and Ingoldsby. This 
action was twisted, by the 


38 Sloughter Signing Leisler’s Death Warrant, from 


Ce atin > et Bryant and Gay, History of the United States, 
patriotic leader’s enemies, New York. 1981-84, after 4 drawing by C.S. Rein: 


: hart (1844-96 
into an act of treason ah } 


against His Majesty. The charges were prosecuted with vigor, 
and Leisler was executed. The rebellion was over; but it had 
given a hint of the desire for a government in which the residents 
should have a larger voice. 


THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
PROTESTS TO THE KING 


Ivcrease MATHER was at this time the leading Puritan divine of 
New England, and president of Harvard College. Like other 
preachers, he entered fully into the political combats of the day. 
Of great learning, a forceful and eloquent orator, and a ready pub- 
licist, he was sent by his friends, in 1688, to England. It was 

hoped that through his agency James might be persuaded to relax 
30, Tnorease Mather, 1980-1723, ‘rom an enara ving the rigor of the hated Andros régime. He was twice given audience 


Parentator, Memoirs of Remarkables tn the, Lip ned by the King, but his protestations brought no more than empty 
Death of the Ever-Memorable Dr. Increase Mather, “ . 
Boston, 1724 promises from a falling monarch. 
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the only known copy of the broadside, printed by Samuel Green, 
Boston, 1689, in the Massachusetts Archives, Boston 


THE KING ORDERS THE TRIAL OF ANDROS 
AND RANDOLPH 


But Mather’s cause was favored by the Revolution. At 
once all his efforts were bent to win back the old charter. 
An attempt to include Massachusetts in a bill restoring 
various corporation charters was defeated through the disso- 
lution of Parliament. The agent’s pleas before William 
received a favorable, though cautious, response. The King 
was careful of his prerogative, and, counseled to hear both 
sides before taking action, he issued an order requiring the 
Massachusetts authorities to return Andros and Randolph 
for trial. 


40 Section of 


A BRIEF 


ACCOUNT 


CONCERNING 


Several of the AGENTS 


New-England, 


THEIR 


NEGOTIATION at the COURT 
F 


ENGLAND: 


WITH 


Some REMARKS on the NEW CHARTER 
Granted to the Colony of MASSACHUSETS. 
SHEWING 
That all things duely Confidered, Greater Priviledges 
than what are therein contained, could not at this 

Time rationally be expeéted by the People there. 


LONDON, Pnnted in the Year 1691. 


41 Title-page in The Prince Society, The Andros 
Tracts, Vol. II, Boston 


OPPOSITION TO MATHER INFLUENCES 
THE KING 
Even before reaching England, Randolph began a vigorous 
and skillful opposition to Mather and his fellow-agents. 
While the latter were forced to rely chiefly upon such effect 


as pamphlets might produce, Randolph gained the ear of the | 


merchants and officials who had guided the policy of James 
and now surrounded William of Orange. The King, busied 
with Continental affairs, had retained the abler colonial ad- 
ministrators of the Stuarts. The merchants desired as much 
as ever their trade monopoly. The French war (see Vol. v1) 
gave cause for alarm for the safety of New England. All 
these factors convinced the Government that New England 
could not be given its old separate and autonomous position. 


New-Englifh 


This is Publifyed to prewent Falle Reports 


AA Paffage extraked from the publi 
Letter, Dated July 6.46840 


The people of New-England hayj 
 thorow Revolution, and fecured eee 
Criminals. On Thurfday tat, the Reverend 
| and Learned Mr. Afather, Prefident of the Col. 
ledge, and Minifter of Bofon, waited on the 
King ; and in a moft Excellent Specch laid be- 
| fore His Majefty, the State of that People ; 
faying, That they were fober, and Induffrious, 
and fit for Martial Service ; and all with their 
Lives and Interefts were at His Majefties Com- 
| mand, to tender the fame unto His Majefly: 
That- they defired notbing but His MajeRlies Ao- 
Wasi of what they bad done, and His Prote- 

ion; and that if His Majefty pleafed to encon- 
rage and Commifiion them, He might eafly be 
| Emperour of America. His Majefty affared 
] him, thac He was pleafed with what was done 
for Him, and for themfelves in the Revolati- 
| on, and that their Priviledges and Religion 
fhould be fecured unto them. 


Extrafted from a Letter of Mr. Mather, to his 
Son, Dated Sept.2- 1689. 


On July g. The Ring faid unto me, That 
Hie did kindly Accept of what was done ia Bo- 
fton. And that His Subjedts iv New-England 
fhould have their Ancient Rights and Priviledges 
‘Reftoved ond Confirmed unto then, Yea, He 
told me, Zhot if it were fn bis poner to ooafe 
it to he done it fhould be doue, and bade me 
refk affuced of it. 


The Chorter-Bill is not finithed, becaufe 
fome Additional Claufes roe od 
tions here in England caufed 2 Debates an 
the Parliament is for fome weeks Adjourned. 


e Date, Joy one : 
That Sir Edmund 
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THE NEW CHARTER 
IS A COMPROMISE 


Tue result took the form 
of a new charter (1691). This 
was in the nature of a com- 
promise between the desires 
of the Crown and those of 
thecolonists. Imperial inter- 
ests were recognized in the 
royal Governor, possessed 
of a veto over all actions of 
the legislature. Laws were 
also, within three years after 
passage, subject to royal dis- 
== | allowance. The Privy Coun- 
foam a ; cil, moreover, could receive 
M Sie 
appeals from the provincial 
courts. Judges, sheriffs and justices of the peace were made appointive by Governor and council. Substitu- 
tion of a property qualification for the religious test sounded the death-knell of the old theocracy. The former 
Assistants became the Council, or upper house, annually elected by the General Court, subject to approval 
by the Governor. All of these were innovations displeasing to New England. But there were compensations. 
The charter of 1691 for the first time gave an express legal sanction to the colonial institutions of government. 
The system of local government was for the most part untouched. Qualified inhabitants were annually to 
choose a House of Representatives. And the General Court was given powers not granted similar bodies in 
other royal provinces. Its right to legislate and to tax was expressly stated; it had power to establish courts 
and to choose many important public officials. Above all, the charter was to be a permanent constitution, to 
which not only statutes but also the Governor’s commissions and instructions were to conform. Massachu- 
setts became a royal province, but a colony possessed of unusually large privileges of self-government. 


THE BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE 


Steps were now taken to conform colonial administration in London to the new conditions. The Committee 
of the Privy Council for Trade and Plantations was replaced by a body — eight Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations — which carried on its policies and tra- 
ditions. Among the Commissioners were John Locke and 
William Blathwayt, both experienced in such matters. 
Their chief was the able Earl of Bridgewater. The powers 
of the Lords of Trade were extensive, falling into three 
major classes. First of all, they were to study British 
commerce and to ascertain and recommend means of 
furthering it. Secondly, they were to give especial thought 
to the condition of the colonies and methods of utilizing 
them for England’s gain. Finally, they were overseers of 
the government in the colonies, empowered to hear 
petitions and grievances, to require accounting of public 
moneys, to advise the disallowance of colonial laws. In 
its multifarious work the Board of Trade could call upon 
the Attorney General for advice, and did so frequently, 
until, in 1718, its wide legal business was turned over to 
special counsel. A quorum for meetings was five; and for 
thirty years the Board met several times a week, being 
rarely forced to adjourn because of insufficient attendance. 
After 1740 the significance of the Board declined; in 1766 
it became solely a consultative body; and in 1768 it was 

replaced by a Secretary for State, thus reducing the whole 49h Sonn SLOUESAA GORI TO RE Meters Rar Sor TRE 


6 ° © J. Closterman, after Sir Godfr K -172 
business to the control of a single official. National Portrait Galley (ores neler (1648-1723), in the 
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Articles of Agreement, 


Made the roth Day of Ofober, in the Year of our Lord 1695. 
Between the Right Honourable RIC HARD Earl of 
BELLOMONT of the one part, and Robert Levingfion E(q; 


AND 


captain CAilliam Lid, 


OF the other part. 


AS the faid Cope. Wiliam-Kid is defirous of obteining a Commiffion 2s 

nA a Private Man of War in order to take Prizes from thc’ King’s Encmics, 

*and otherway> to annoy them und whereas certain Perfons did fome time fince 

depart from New. England, Kede-Ifand, New-York, and other parts in America and 

eliewbere, with au intcntion to become Pirates, and to commie Spolls and Depre- 

stions, agsinft the Laws of Nations, in the Red-Sea of elfewhere, and to retura with fuch Goods and 

Riches as they fhould to certain places by them agreed upon; of which faid Perfons and Places, 

the faid Capt. Kid hath notice, and is defirous to fight with aad fabdue the feid Pirates, as alfo other 

Piratee with. whom the fiid Cape, Kya ihail meet at Sea, in cafe he be impowered fo todo; and whereas it 

is agreed between the faid Parties) That for chm purpofe aforefaid a good and fifficient Ship, to rhe lie 

king of the {aid Capt. Kid, fhali be forthwith bought, whereof the faid ree Kid is to have the Com- 
mand. Now thefc Prefents do witacls, and itis sgreed between the iid Parties, 


L That the Earl of Bellomom doth covenant and agrce, at hie proper Charge, to ure from the 
King’s Majelty, of from the Lords Commifioners of thx Admiralty (as the Cafe fhall requirc) one 
or more Commiffions, impowering him the faid Capt, Kid to act aguinft the King’s Enemies, and to 
take Prizes from them, as a private Man of War in theufval manners and alfo to fight with, con 
quer and fubdoe Pirates, and to take them and thcir Goods; with other large and beucficial Powers 
and Claufes in fuch Commiffions as may bs moft proper and effeétual in fich Cafes. ' 


W. The faid Earl of Beflemunt doth covenantand agrec, That within three Months afier the fald Cape. 
Kid's departure feom Englind, for che purpofes in thefe Prefents mentioned, he will procure, at his 
jroper charge, a Grant frosh the King, tabe made to fome indifferent aint trufty Perton, of all fach 
Recandises Goods, Treafure and other things as fhall be takcn from the faid Pirates, or any other 
Pirate whatfoever, by the {aid Capt. Kad, or by the Gid Ship, or any other Slip or Ships under his 
Command. 


Til. The faid Earl doth agxce te pay four Fifth parts, the whole :n Five parts to be divided, of all 
Moneys which fhal] be laid out for the beying fuch good and fufficient Ship for the purpofes aforcfaid, 

veges motes and ise es the reaper = 
tent vidtualling the faid Ship, to de nine aeee of by tie rtics3 a faid other‘one Fifth 
part of ahe fail Charges of Re faid Ship co be paid for by the {aid Robert Levine flon and William Kid. 


WV. The feid Earl doth agree, That in order to the fpeedy seek 3 the faid Ship, in partof the fuid 


together wich Rigging and ether Apperel an 


fodt parts of Five of the Taid Chargcs, he will pay down the fum of fixtecn red Pounds, by way 
of Advance, onor before the fixth day of November next enfuing. 


V. The {aid Robert Levingftom and 1 ifiam Kiddo jointly and fevetally covenant and agrec, That 
on acd before the fixth day of November, when the faid Earl of Bellesone is to pay the {ald Sum of 
fixceen hyndred pounds as aforefaid, chey will sdvance and py down Tote hundred poundsin par of 
the Sharc and Proportion which they arc to have in the faid Ship. 


VI. The faid Ear) doth spree, to pay fuch further Sumyof Money as fhall compleat and make up the 
faid four parts of Fiveof the Charges of the (aid Ship's Artival, Fucuiture ana ViAuailing, unto the 
feid Roders Lewingfton and Wiliam Kid within feven Weeks after the date of thefe Piefent3; and in like 
magier the (aid Robert Levingfion aga Willan Kid posers to pay fuch further Sums as hall amount to 
8 fifch part ef the whole Charge of the {aid Ship withid feven Weeks after the date Of Hie Preteots. 


A VIL The 


46 First page of the printed copy, 1701, in the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. 


THE GOVERNOR PROHIBITS SABBATH-BREAKING 


Tue failure of such methods led Parliament in 1700 to establish 
special Justiciary Courts of Admiralty for the trial, with a jury, 
of captured freebooters. Whether or not it was due to the use of 
a jury, unsatisfying results came of this venture. It would be 
interesting to know whether Governor Bellomont achieved more 
success in his attempts to regulate the personal behavior of the 
people in the province. In a proclamation that he issued April 2, 
1698, he strictly prohibited “Cursing, Swearing, Immoderate 
Drinking, Sabbath Breaking and all sorts of Lewdness and Pro- 
fane Behaviour in Word or Action,” under penalty of the law. 
The grant of such wide powers to the Governor of a colony was 
part of the scheme emanating from London to place the Ameri- 
can colonials more and more under royal control. 


GOVERNOR BELLOMONT SENDS 
CAPTAIN KIDD AFTER PIRATES 


Despite the efforts of Randolph, of colonial 
ill fame, and of his English colleagues, 
illicit trading increased. ‘Trade flourished 
between the colonies and the Canary 
Islands, Scotland, Surinam and the West 
Indies. In addition, there was much 
smuggling through the agency of pirates 
from Madagascar and the Red Sea. Profits 
were enormous; nor did the pirate receive 
harsh treatment from the colonials. Mer- 
chants of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, prospered. Official connivance was 
more than rumored. Finally, Governor 
Fletcher of New York was supplanted by 
the Earl of Bellomont, specifically instructed 
to suppress the trade. Before leaving Eng- 
land, the new Governor heard, through 
Robert Livingston of New York, that the 
man for the job was Captain William Kidd. 
So, not averse to profiteering, Bellomont 
and Livingston entered into an agreement 
with Kidd, whereby the latter was com- 
missioned as a privateer against the 
pirates, while the former were to receive 
the larger share of any prize money re- 
sulting from Kidd’s exploits. But the 
spoils of piracy won over Kidd’s enterprise. 
On his return the gallant captain was 
arrested, tried and executed as a pirate. 


By His Excellency 


Richa Eel of Belomoer, Cepttin General and Goveraour la Chief 
His Majefties Province of ‘New: Tork, ae bs | 


A PROCLAMATION 


of abfolure Necodity for che Good aad Piolperix Prowince, 

are be io nea Ease of Gad, pe i wl oe 
is i 
Rel 


do hereby SeriGly Probibit all Iahabirancs aad 
Inameder » Sabbath Breabing and af 
f for che troe tod eScGival Per 
id, Stri@ly Cha ype ard Command all Mayors, 
bles, and other Officers within this Proviace, thet 


Gives at New-York the Socand Day of A 
Sourraiga WIL LL Ae dees, 


Eek S98. and ie the 
Arcland, Kong, Defender of the Faith, tec. 


b wh Gras of Gok 


God Save th KIN ex 


iL a 
Printed by William Brodford, Printer to he Ki: ae 
tov Ciy of New-Youk, Sight em Maidyia 


47 Proclamation of the Earl of Bellomont, 1698 
printed by William Bradford, in the New York 
‘ublic Library 


A ROYAL 
SCAPEGOAT MADE 
GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK 


Tuer extent to which the 
home government relied 
upon this gubernatorial 
power is indicated by the 
minuteness with which 
instructions were given 
new appointees. The 
death, in 1701, of Lord 
Bellomont reopened the 
New York problem. This 
colony was in a pivotal 
position. She it was whose 
frontiers came in contact 
with the French; within 
her boundaries was the 
powerful Iroquois confed- 
eration whose friendship 
was invaluable and whose 
“enmity might be disas- 
trous. New York, more- 


ince ooh Hy dy) He fi 
ea 
rane. 
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48 First sheet of Queen Anne’s Commission to Lord Cornbury, 1702, confirming his commission by 
William and Mary, 1701, from the original in the New York Historical Society 
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49 Second sheet i Queen Anne’s Commission to Lord Cornbur 
wi 


‘am and Mary, 1701, from the original in the 


SeSpeerlingy die IE 4 


pe 
pater ton heihie eice ford A the ott Yrytou cr 
ow Sidi 


ended in placing colonial 
legislatures in a dominat- 
ing position. The Assem- 
bly insisted that revenues 
be paid to a treasurer ap- 
pointed by it. Cornbury’s 
royal instructions and dic- 
tatorial claims were of 
little avail. From a sys- 
tem of lump sum and 
permanent appropriation, 
there came, in course of 
combat, appropriations 
good for one year only, 
and for specific purposes. 
When the Council de- 
murred,the Assembly cited 
English precedent for de- 
nying all power in the 
upper house to amend ap- 
propriation bills. Long 
before, however, Lord 
Cornbury had been re- 
called, to face his creditors 
in English courts. 
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50 Alexander Spotswood, 1676-1740, Lieut. Governor of Virginia, from the por- 
trait about 1736 attributed to Charles Bridges, in the Virginia State Library 


THE COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


CoLONIAL administration was the function 
of the British Crown rather than of Parlia- - 
ment. The royal Governor was the Crown’s 
representative in the provinces. His task 
was to hold the colony in line with the policies 
of the home government. He had a veto 
on the acts of the legislature. He received 
instructions to work for certain kinds of 
legislation, such as laws for the furtherance 
of the French and Indian Wars. He was 
also required to veto bills adversely affecting 
British trade or British creditors. From time 
to time he received new instructions either of 
a géheral or specific nature. Strictly speak- 
ing, colonial laws were not in force even after 
receiving the Governor’s signature. Ap- 
roval by the Crown was essential and many 
were disallowed. Governors appointed from 
the nobility did not always come in inti- 
mate contact with the people. In 1704, for 
instance, the Earl of Orkney was appointed 
Governor of Virginia; but he took his office 
easily. Pocketing two thirds of the salary, he 
gave the remaining twelve hundred pounds to 
a Lieutenant Governor and he himself never 
visited the colony. Most remarkable of his 


deputies was Spotswood. A fiery Scottish soldier, he, like Andros and Cornbury, traveled a thorny path. 
Stubbornly desirous of improving administration, a high Tory and an intimate of Blathwayt, he early aroused 
opposition from both local camps. The Burgesses did not take to his efforts to spend money for improving 


colonial defenses; the Council found fault with his 
imperious manners and methods. In 1715 he ad- 
ministered to the former a stern rebuke, concluding 
with the assertion that “Heaven has not generally 
endowed [the Burgesses] with the ordinary qualifications 
requisite to legislators,’ and he summarily dissolved the 
assembly. The latter at last secured his removal. But the 
Governor had become a true Virginian; upon recall from 
office he settled in the colony and became a respected 
member of the gentry. Spotswood’s policy of westward 
expansion came to fruition under a successor, Robert Din- 
widdie. Rugged honesty won for this Scot promotion in 
the colonial customs service, until in 1752 he came to 
Virginia as Lieutenant Governor. Dinwiddie possessed 
many of the characteristics of Spotswood. He also was a 
stanch supporter of prerogative; he also became angered 
at colonial reluctance to vest control of expenditures, 
even for warfare, in the executive. This led Dinwiddie, 
in 1754, to suggest to the Board of Trade the levying of 
a colonial poll tax to secure funds for waging the fight 
against the French and Indians,n the Ohio country. It 
was impossible, he said, to obtain united action on the part 
of the colonies in raising money. This, combined with 
perhaps undue zeal in collecting fees under moribund laws, 
rendered his recall in 1758 not unwelcome to Virginia. 


51 Robert Dinwiddie, 1690-1770 Licut Governor of Virgini 
after the portrait in the po: i i : < 
widdie in Bnglana Possession of the descendants of Dit. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GOVERNOR FURTHERS 
HIS PERSONAL AMBITIONS 


Nor solely in royal provinces did Governors have difficulty. 
Even in proprietary Pennsylvania there was turmoil. 
Beginning with Sir William Keith (Governor, 1717-26), 
the issue was drawn between the country people and the 
proprietor and his conservative supporters. Keith, friend 
of Spotswood of Virginia, was of an ingratiating character. 
At first he espoused the cause of the proprietor; but the 
death of Penn (1718) and the resultant confusion gave him 
-his opportunity. Thenceforth he contrived, chiefly through 
countenancing large paper-money issues, to win the 
support of the Assembly against the proprietor’s local 
adherents. This he did, however, not from friendship for 
the common people, but to create for himself as Governor 
an independent position. 


eenrarns 
ec Sis ies Sa | 
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The CASE of the Heir at Law and Execue 


trix of the late Proprietor of Pennfilvania, 
tse. im Relation to the Removal of Sir 
William Keith, and the Appointing Major 
Patrick Gordon to fucceed him as Deputye 


52 Sir William Keith, 1680-1749, from an India-ink drawing 
about 1720 by John Watson (1685-1768) in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR KEITH 


Kertn, for defying proprietors’ instructions, was suddenly 


Governor there. 
removed from office in 1726. His crafty policy was soon laid 


bare to the popular party; and before long he lost the support 
of David Lloyd and others of their leaders. 


WCRI TING Charles the Sccond was pleas 

3 B85: $q fed by Parent, dated the 4th of 

& i (2 Adarch, 1680, for the Confiucrati- 

3% ™ 2G ons therein mentioned, to grant 

Eb Tne A to the late Willam Penn Efq; his 

MS Bes) uy, Heirs and Affigns, all chat Tract 
of 


din America then inhabi- 
ted only by Savages, fince call’d the Province of 
Pennfilvansa, with all Powers ot Government, and 
full Authority to appoint Deputy-Governors for 
that Province, &c. 

In the Ycar 1683, his then Royal Highnefg 
James Duke of Tork, afterwards King 7ames the 
Sccond, granted to the faid Willsam Pern, his Hars 
and Affigns, all thac Trac of Land lying on the 
Wet Side of the Bay and River ot Delaware ad- 
joining to Pernfilvania, together with all Royaltis, 

ranchifes, Powers, &c. 

IN virtue of which Letters Patents and Grants, 
aforefaid, the faid Mr. Pens enjoyed all the faid 
Lands and Powcrs of Government for above 
forty Years, and from ume to time appoinied his 

Depu- 


53 Facsimile page from a pamphlet published at Philadel- 
phia 1726, on the removal of William Keith, reproduced by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, American Series, 
No. 101, from the original in private hands 


THE QUAKER COLONY UNDER GORDON 
Patrick Gorpon, Keith’s successor, was a blunt 
soldier who told his first Assembly that he was artless 
in politics and would govern without intrigue and in 
accord with simple justice. This pledge he faithfully 
kept until his death in office in 1736. Such conduct 
won the good will of the Indians, though it was during 
his administration that the well-known “walking purchase” occurred. He was also very popular in the 
colony, earning the deep respect of the conservative and proprietary interests. 

vill—3 


54 Patrick Gordon, 1644-1736, Governor of Pennsylvania, from a 
portrait in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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55 From the painting Building the Cradle of Liberty, by J. L. G. Ferris (1863-), in 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
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GOVERNOR AND 
ASSEMBLY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


In Pennsylvania, the business 
shrewdness of the Friends and 
their aversion to carnal weapons 
gave a peculiar turn to the in- 
evitable clashes between Gover- 
nor and Assembly. With the 
westward expansion and the 
“consequent French and Indian 
wars, these characteristics came 
into collision with the interests 
of the proprietors and of Eng- 
land. The struggle began in 
the time of Governor Fletcher 
of New York, who wished money 
to defend the northern frontier. 
But the Friends were loath to 
authorize expenditures for mili- 


tary purposes. When the Assembly refused to appropriate, the Governor would veto; in like fashion the 
Governor on occasion agreed to sign and to enforce the Assembly’s measures in return for a vote of supply. 
By 1754 the right of veto had fallen into disuse; the Governor and other officials relied upon the Assembly 


for their salaries, passed by annual vote. Though the 
province had in 1739 refused to authorize a militia, 
compromises had served to protect the people during 
the wars. In 1745, for instance, the Assembly denied 
money to purchase arms and ammunition for the 
capture of Louisburg; but they did appropriate four 
thousand pounds for buying “bread, beef, pork, flour, 
wheat or other grain.” When the Governor pro- 
ceeded to purchase gunpowder as “‘other grain,” no 
protest was made. Yet such an arrangement was 
displeasing to the home authorities. Removal of the 
Quaker element from the Assembly was deemed 
necessary. A threat to accomplish this by Act of 
Parliament induced the obdurate Friends in Penn- 
sylvania, at the solicitation of their fellows in Eng- 
land, to withdraw voluntarily. Meanwhile the home 
government had been developing new methods of 
continental supervision. The Board of Trade and 
Plantations pushed its powers vigorously, in an effort 
to establish effective control of colonial activities. 
At first it confined its endeavors largely to smooth- 
ing out difficulties facing the colonial governments. 
So, when boundary disputes between New York and 
Connecticut became chronic, the Board recommended 
a settlement. The result was an Order-in-Council 
issued in 1700, placing official approval upon an 
agreement previously reached by the colonies them- 


af the (curt a Kentunven 
Aw ied Day ff March, (699 
Sent, 


The King mat Exahet ma” 


m (cnell Ae 

“Upon reading thu day at te Soar eRepremienin “from 
the Lei (omm” of Spade: and Nangukany Deter testy off - 
thy Mont Relating © the Bourraviey Sehvem Me Rovins 
of Neve Yorke. and the (alony df Cnneckut SnArrerica , and 
the Right of Geoveenmat over te Jonny Ot Nye anr Barford =e 
Puhech bye on the Lrontiag f the Jaa) Province and (long : 
As abjs an Agreement inde Chen the Jaw) evsnees 
fn) (clon tn (623, relating to the fou) Bounderey Hy 

na (cum cult Approvmg tive Jam) Repreyen tater So 
peed be ade apy rereriy Orered, That the Loy, = 

aad m" of Trade asd) Want ah omg Re proper fhe Brash, ae 

febraq to be Sent to the Kant of Bellement Ond te the foreman 

And Company of Cnmectecut rum Hey ma Honing © 
than Jey Me  Approbaken vp) Con fremakan fhe Ja . 
Agreement on 1839, wth Such oe Frechany at Ore — 
Sreperr by the Jaa) Reprentaren, And tat he vo 
Z, auephe, te pregented Qt hy Boake, fn He Sad fut 
Du thon ther cupan Vp 


56 Order-in-Council, 1700, relating to a boundary dispute between 
plow ore and Connecticut, from the copy in the Public Record Office 


selves. The Privy Council was in reality a court of last appeal where colonial cases of importance were finally 
adjudicated. Eighteenth-century American subjects of the British King thus became accustomed to one 
great tribunal above the courts of the separate provinces. When independent America framed its consti- 
tution in 1787, one of the striking features of the new government lay in the similarities between the new 


supreme court and the old Privy Council, 


. 


POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 


to 
No) 


ROYAL GOVERNMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Autusion has been made to the “Boston spirit.” 
That spirit was the survival of the earlier stubborn 
opposition of New England to the centralizing am- 
bitions of the London colonial administrators. To 
them Massachusetts had long been a source of 
worry. They had hoped that under the compromise 
charter of 1691 the old antipathies would die, and 
to this end they had selected as the first royal 
governor William Phips, a native of the colony, and 
suggested by the colonists themselves. This con- 
ciliatory policy was continued throughout most of 
the eighteenth century. But the Massachusetts 
leaders were not content. Glad to utilize the Royal 
Government to suppress the radical element in the 
colony, they remained quite willing to seek their 
own best interests, even though violation of naviga- 
tion acts and evasion of the charter proved necessary. 
The royal Governor occupied, indeed, an unenviable 5 

position. Chosen to placate the citizens of Boston, 57 Province House, horns of ‘ie Colonial Governors, from Samuel 
otras yet tarecd deract asthe representative of the A. Drake, Old Landmarks and Historical Personages of Boston, 1873 
Crown; so that if he wished to continue in favor with Whitehall, he was obliged to oppose policies locally 
popular. The man who resided in Province House must often have passed sleepless nights in trying to 
puzzle out a path of conduct that would satisfy both parties. 


THE GOVERNOR’S COUNCIL 


For the Governor of Massachusetts had to govern with the consent of the General Court, the name given to 
‘the legislature. This body retained, moreover, under the charter of 1691 several of its most prized privileges. 

Members of the Lower House were elected annually. The legislature chose the provincial treasurer and certain 

other officers. Most illustrative, however, of the dubious position of the Governor were the structure and func- 
tions of the Council. It 
served as a body advisory 
to the Governor; it was 
also the upper, and smaller, 
branch of the General 
Court. Its members were 
chosen by joint ballot of 
the Houses, but subject to 
the Governor’s veto. 
Thus, if the Governor 
sought a sympathetic 
Council, he jeopardized 
any program of legisla- 
tion he might have in 
mind; on the other hand, 
to obtain such legislation 
he was obliged to accept 
Councillors selected by 
the representatives of the 
towns. The effect of all 
this was greatly to curb 


‘ t : nines 3 see rE 23 apn ; , 
58 The Old State House, Boston, from the Massachusetts Magazine, 1793, courtesy of the New the Governor’s power. 


York Historical Society 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


In this predicament, certain of the governors of Massa- 
chusetts tried to secure control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This was notably the case with Joseph 
Dudley, selected as Governor in 1702. As the ally of 
Andros, Dudley had been unpopular in the days 
preceding the charter of 1691, but he now received the 
backing of several of the leading clergymen and mer- 
chants. Encouraged by this support, he claimed the 
right to approve or disapprove the speaker selected by 
the House, basing the right on certain ancient English 
parliamentary practices and on the power which the 
charter granted him to veto all acts of the General 
Court. In this effort he met defeat. But his successor 
in office, Samuel Shute, carried on the fight for what he 
considered the royal prerogative. His whole adminis- 
tration (1716-23) was a protracted struggle with the 
Representatives. He condemned the banking scheme 
Be peo e a che Mineaben usctisin atonal Botlety air | favored by the legislature to relieve the financial de- 

pression that resulted from the Indian wars; he refused 
to recognize the election of Elisha Cooke as speaker; he had a dispute with the General Court over the 
impost bill. His tenacity was met with equal stubbornness by the colonial leaders. The latter, moreover, 
maintained in London an agent whose primary function was to persuade the Government to recall the 
Governor. In 1723 Shute returned to London to make a direct appeal for his rights. In this he was suc- 
cessful; for in 1725 an “‘explanatory charter” was issued, secur- 
ing to the Governor his right to veto the selection of speaker of 
the House of Representatives. To this settlement the colonists 
submitted, lest worse follow. 


i. 
Ul Ee SalmigOeNe 
. 
A’ E we obliged in tlis Goverrment of she Maffachufetts, $y CHARTER, 


t+ Setile a Salary npyn the Governor ? 
I solsey up nike Afivuauve, 1bet we are obhged, trom the following Reafons = 
1%. 


THE QUESTION OF THE GOVERNOR’S b Resin, at in (ale onal Afemtly) bev Bem By Carer 2d it 
8 a rarer mt, je Cae és our Dury plainly eajyoyacd wpow wt 
S A I ARY IIL He he vyideder te Suppert of Government, and the Gevernor in any 


other | » a 
EV. Lien the Confiquimce sail feller, Thar we ave chligcd im this Goverament to Settle @ 
Salury spon the Governor by oxr Royal Charter. 


OF all the disputes between Governor and General Court, that 
of most bitterness and of most significance concerned the salary 
of the Governor. Though Massachusetts had lost the right to 
select her Governor, she took pains to prevent irresponsible action 
on his part. The fight began during Dudley’s administration. 
Instructed to secure the grant of a permanent salary, he early 


T fall Cadeavour co handle and prove the afePUbiderticalars diftindtly. 


tried to procure it. The General Court, however, adopted the as eens une pref yen Coker ha appr 
policy of voting sums to recompense the governor for service he 
rendered. These sums rarely met the ideas of the governor. (hei te eee aes fo pr eee oy 
For a time, indeed, Dudley refused such grants; but never thei ty oth ae Naan he Auherty othe Seeman gee aed 
throughout his tenure of office (1702-15) was he free from fiscal Ree pep rempioa ice 


the Geverument, and ef the Gowrrner Us any orber say then that which 1 


dependence upon the representatives. His successors suffered 
the same restraint. The controversy came to a head under 
Governor Burnet (1728-29). For him, like his predecessors, the 
General Court would fix no settled compensation; nor would 
he accept temporary grants, though he was offered three thousand 
pounds. Burnet died resisting; but general opinion gave the 
victory to the colonists. In 1735 Newcastle instructed Governor 
Belcher to accept the grant of the year and in the future to get as 
much as he could. The popular cause had triumphed. Governors 
were to be responsible to the taxpayers over whom they held sway, 60. “Wroni's brondaidet759, Ueseannine Stic eee 


an important step in the dev the Massachusetts G 
p p evelopment of popular government. the Massachusetts “Governor, in the New York 
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62 Title of Order-in-Council, 1707, ‘‘ Repealing the Act of Virginia, 


61 Order-in-Counell,,, 1707, from the copy in the Public 1705, for Raising a Public Revenue, etc. 


ecord Office, London 


EVADING THE CROWN VETO 


In time somewhat more imperious use was made of this policy. By 1692 Governors of all royal provinces 
and of the proprietary province of Pennsylvania were instructed to send all laws passed by their respective 
legislatures to England for approval. At the start there was much irregularity and delay. Sometimes laws 
were not sent; more often no action on them was taken when they were received by the Board of Trade. 
This delay was in the nature of a probationary period, during which the character of the act might be tested 
by its operation. After 1730 the reins were tightened; disallowance was a regularized method of imperial 
control. Under the Massachusetts charter of 1691, for instance, fifty-nine acts were disallowed before 1776. 
Disallowance was employed for several types of colonial legislation; the exercise of the power was chiefly 
intended to protect the royal prerogatives, and to maintain the colonial governor and his staff independent 
of local encroachments. In Massachusetts, in New York, in Virginia and elsewhere, the conflict between 
Assembly and Governor took the form of attacks upon the financial independence of the latter. And, on 
occasion, disallowance by Order-in-Council was called in to preserve the asserted rights of the Crown. As 
home control grew, the colonists found ways of evading the royal veto. Massachusetts, for example, proceeded 
to pass acts good for a limited time only. Thus the objects in view might be achieved before there was time 
to nullify the statute. When this practice was checked, she passed as resolutions what as acts would have 
been subject to disallowance. Thus was added to the many previous difficulties a fresh source of trouble 


between England and her colonies. 
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Anno fexto 


Georgii II. Regis. 


An Act for the better fecuring and encourag- 
ing the Trade of His Majelty’s Sugar Colo- 


nies in America. 


ey, DEREAS the CAclfare and peace 


BH j.olperity of Pour Dajetty’s Su- 
@ gat Colonies fn America ate of 
the greatct Contcquence and 
% TImpoztance to the Crave, Mav. 
Ze yation, and Strength of this 
Kingdom : Gnd whcrcas the 
Planters of the fal0 Sugar Ca. 
¥ lonics a of late ao fallei 
eS yee under fuch great ifcourage: 

TANe seis AS ments, that thep are unable to 
Impove 02 carcp on the Sugar Crade upon an equal 
Footing with the foreign Sugar Colonies, without fome 
Movantage and Rellef be given to them from Grear 
Britin: For Remevp whereof, and for the Good and 
CHelfare of Pour Wajekty's Subjets, we Pour Dajctty's 
mot dutiful and lopal Subjects, the Commons of Grece 
Britain affembled (n Parlfament, have gfben and grant 
£0 unto Pour Bayjetty the feveral and relpctive Rates 
and Oiuutles herefir dfter mentfoned, and tn Cueh Wane 
Ace and Form, asd is hercin aftec erpreled; and da 
Mok humbly beech Pour Bayettp tpat ft map be en- 
Wehhoba agra, 


The Molasses Act of 1733, from the copy in the 


New York Public Library 


THE MERCANTILE THEORY IN 
PRACTICE 

MranwuHite the center of political gravity in England was 
shifting. The long Whig rule assured to Parliament a posi- 
tion of prime importance. To effectuate their plan of 
colonial control, the Privy Council and the Board of Trade 
needed parliamentary sanction. This was given only with 
the dilatoriness characteristic of a deliberative body. So 
it was that for some time Parliament really served to protect 
the colonies from the extreme imperialism of the adminis- 
trators and their commercial allies. Bills for the recall of 
colonial charters, sponsored by the Board of Trade, were 
killed. In 1717 permission to import Irish linen duty-free 
was renewed, despite opposition from the linen-drapers of 
England. Before long, however, the trading element had 
won a place of power in Parliament; and we find the mer- 
cantilist philosophy translated into law. The list of enumer- 
ated articles which could be shipped to Europe only by way 
of England was extended. In 1733 a further and heartily 
disliked step was taken in the Molasses Act, imposing pro- 
hibitive duties on sugar and molasses when imported into 
the colonies from the foreign West Indies. Running counter 
to a natural and lucrative course of trade, the measure could 
be but imperfectly enforced. 

Along with commerce, manufacturing was growing. It was 
therefore not surprising to find Parliament, urged by strong 
lobbies, attempting to regulate colonial handicraft. In 1699 
the export of woolens from one colony to another had been 


forbidden. In 1732 similar restrictions had been laid on hat-making. Iron manufacture came in for repressive 


legislation in 1750. 


Anno quinto 


Georgii II. Regis. 


An A& for the more eafy Recovery of Debts in 
His Majefty’s Plantations and Colonies in 
America. 


QHEREAS His Wajerty's Sub-ereansie. 
jets, trading to the Britith Plan- 
tatfons {m America, {fe unbdec 
@y great Difficulties, fo, tant of 
-Y moze calp Pectpons of proving, 
recovering, and levying Debts 
ie Due to them, than are now ulen 
b {tt Come of the Catv jPantatfons , 
and whereas ft twill tend herp 
E much to the retrieving of the 
¢ =" PS Credit formerly given bp the 
trading Dubjets of Great Britain to the Pat(veg and In- 
habitants of the fald Plantations, and to the advancing 
of the Crave of this Kingdom thither, (€ Cuch Incon- 
beniencles Were remedied, Way lt therefore pleate Pour 
Bajettp that {t map be ena&ed, and be ft enaged bp the 
King's mot Excellent WBayettp, bp aud with che. Avv{ce 
and Content of the Loyds Spiritual and Cempoal, and 
Comnions, in this pretent GY afembled, and by 
12 the 
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64 oor of 1732, for the ‘‘Easy Recovery of Debts 


America,’ from the copy in the New 


eee in 
York Public Library 


The business interests of England were, in brief, alive to possible dangers of com- 


petition from the Ameri- 
can continent. Gradually 
the royal policy of pro- 
moting the export of naval 
stores from the provinces 
was overshadowed by this 
new and restrictive legis- 
lation. Fromsuch matters, 
it was an easy step to par- 
liamentary control of colo- 
nial currency, of coinage, 
of banking. Bit by bit, the 
English Parliament as- 
sumed the aspect of an 
imperial legislature. Such 
an evolution was probably 
justifiable in law. This 
eighteenth-century devel- 
opment of Parliament was, 
in a sense, an accidental 
growth, the result of ad- 
justments to specific con- 
ditions rather than the 
working out of a deliberate 
imperial plan. 


(1119 ) 


Anno vicefimo quarto 


Georgi II. Regis. 


An A& to regulate and reftrain Paper Bills of 
Credit in His Majefty’s Colonies or Planta- 
tions of Rhode //land, and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connedicut, the Maffachufets Bay, 
and New Hamp/bire in America ; and to pre- 
vent the fame being legal Tenders in Pay- 
ments of Money. 


Dereas the AF of pParitament Preamble. 
mabe in the Sirth Bear of ber 
late QBafettp Queen Anne, inti: 
tuled, An Act for afcertaining 
f the Rate of Foreign Coins in Her 
Majefty’s Plantations in America, 
bath been intireip fruftrated in 
Dis SBajellp's (aid Colonies of 
~ Rhode Ifland and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, the 
Fs Maflachufets Bay, and New 
SZ +" ~Hampfhire in America, bp their 
treating and ifuing, from time to time, gttat Quantities 
of Paper Wills of Credit, bp virtue of As of Afembtp, 
Dyders, Metdlutions, oz Gotes, made o; patted bp their 
re(pettive blies, and making legal the C ender of fuch 
‘Gills of Credit in Wapment fo, Dedts, Dues, and De: 
mands; which Wills of Crevit pave, for manp pears 
pat, been Depretiatinsy in their Galue, bp means whereof 
all Debts of tare Pears have been paid and fatisiied with 
A much lefs Catue’ than was contraged (07, which bath 
been a great Difcouragement and jPrejudice to the Crave 
and Commerce of its Maseltps Subjects, Op occafioninna 
Confufion in Dealings, and leflening of Crevit in thofe 
Parts: Cherefore, for the moze effertual preventing and 
reincbping of the {aid Inconvenicncies, may it plate Pour 
6 43D. moft 


65 Act of 1751, to restrain the issue of 
money. from the copy in the New York Public 
rary 


THE CASE OF 
PETER ZENGER 


In 1735 occurred in the 
Province of New York a 
legal battle destined to 
have important results for 
the liberties of the people 
of the province. The 
Duke of Newcastle had 
secured the appointment 
of William Cosby as Gov- 
ernor of New York, an 
Irishman of long service 
in the army. Before 
leaving England he had 
lobbied against the Sugar 
and Molasses Bill of 
1733. On arrival he was 
voted, as a token of 
local gratitude, £750; this 
gift he treated with scorn. 
And before long he became 
involved in a financial 
squabble with Van Dam, 
Acting-Governor, over the 
division of the guberna- 
torial emoluments during 
the latter’s temporary in- 
cumbency. Court action 
followed. The popular 
party sided with Van 
Dam. Fearful of a jury, 
the Governor brought his 
case in equity before the 
Justices of the Supreme 
Court. At once a dispute 
arose as to his right to do 
this; and Chief Justice 
Morris ruled against him. 
Cosby thereupon sum- 
marily removed Morris, 
who for eighteen years had 
served acceptably. Mo- 
tives for this action may 
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Mr. Zenger. 


_Neert the following in your next, 
and you'll oblige your Friend, 
CA 


Mira*temporum felicitas ubi fentiri que 
velis, & qua fentias dicere licit. 
Tacit. 


HE Liberty of the Prefs 

18 a Subject of the great- 

eft Importance, and in 

which every Individual 

F is as much concern’d as 

he‘is inany other Part of Liberty : 

therefore it will mot be improper to 

communicate to the Publick the Senti- 

ments of a late excellent Writer upon 

this Point. fiich is the Elegance and 

Perfpicuny of his Writings, fuch the 

inimitable Force of his Reafoninz, that 

it will be difficult to fay any Thing 

new that he has not faid, or not to 

ay that much worfé which he has 
aid. 

There are two Sorts of Monarchies, 
an abfolute and a limited one, In the 
firft, the Liberty of the Prefs can never 
be maintained, itis inconfiftent with 
it ; for what abfolute Monarch would 
fuffer any Subje&. to animadvert 
on his AGtions, when it ts in his Pow- 
er to declare the Crime, and to nomi- 
nate the Punifhment? This would 
make it very dangerous to exercifefuch 
a Liberty. Befides the Object again‘t 
which thofe’ Pens sft be directed, is 


their Sovereign, the fole fupream Ma- 
giftrate ; for there being no Law in 
thofe Monarchies, but the Will of the 
Prince, it makes it neceffary for his 


TO. Minifters to confult his. Pleafure, be- 


fore any Thing can be undertaken: 
He 1s therefore properly chargcable 
with the Grievances af his Subjedts, 
and what the Minifter there acts being 
in Obedience to the Prince, he ought 
not to incur the Hatred of the People; 
for it would be hard to impute that to 
him for a Crime, which is the Fruit of 
his Allegiance, and for refufing which 
he might incur the Penalties of Trea- 
fon. Befides, in an abfolute Monar- 
chy, the Will of the Prince being the 
Law,a Liberty of the Prefs to complain 
of Grievances would be complaining 
againft the Law, and the Conftitution, 
to which they have fubmitted, or. have 
been obliged to fubmit; and therefore, 
in one Senfe, may be faid to deferve 
Punifhment, . So that under an abfo- 
lute Monarchy, I fay, foch a Liberty 
js inconfifteat with the Conftitution, 
havinz no proper Subject in Politics, 
on which it might be exercis’d, and if 
exercis’'d would incur a certairrPenalty. 

But in a limited Monarchy, as Eng- 
land is, our Laws are known, fixed, 
and eftablithed. They arc the ftreieht 


Rule and fure Guide to dire@ the Kjng, 


the Minifters, and other his Subjects : 
And thereforé an Offence agdinft the 
Laws is fuch an Offence againft the 
Conftitution as ought to receive a pro 
per adequate Puniftiment ; the levera 
Conti! 


Peter Zenger’s New-York Weekly Journal, from the copy, November 12, 1733, 
in the New York Public Library 
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be detected in the first letter Cosby had written as Governor, to Newcastle, in which he speaks of the “ Boston 
spirit” growing in New York, and of the disregard of certain public officers for the prerogatives of the Governor. 
Nor were the results of his spite insignificant. Notable lawyers rallied around Van Dam and Morris. Pre- 
viously, in 1733, Morris, James Alexander, William Smith, and other leading citizens had formed a political 
club. Morris was elected to the Assembly. Under these auspices was started in November, 1733, the New 
York Weekly Journal, edited by a young printer named John Peter Zenger. The Journal immediately 
became a powerful vehicle for spreading the views of the popular party. Many of the leading articles were 
written by Morris, Alexander and their friends. Freedom of the press, the liberties of Englishmen, and 
like subjects were prominent in its pages. Precedents were found in the works of the English jurist, Coke, 
in the philosophy of Locke, and in English history. From this the step to forceful, even virulent, criticism 
of royal administration in New York was short and was quickly taken. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE FREEDOM 
OF THE PRESS 


In the fall of 1734 proceedings against Zenger, 
legally responsible for the contents of his paper, 
began. The Governor’s Council tried in vain to 
persuade the Assembly to join in an address to 
the Governor urging Zenger’s prosecution. Acting 
then in an executive capacity, the Council or- 
dered certain issues of the Journal burned by 
the hangman. Thereafter the editor was arrested. 
Bail fixed by Chief Justice DeLancey was more 
than Zenger could furnish, and he was put in 
prison. In April, 1735, the trial opened before 
the Supreme Court. Smith and Alexander, ap- 
pearing for Zenger, at once attacked the compe- 
tency of the judges to sit, asserting that they 
had been appointed without the consent of the 
Council. The court thereupon disbarred the two 
eminent lawyers, and the trial was laid over 
nes till fall. In the autumn of 1735 the trial finally 

67 From the tapestry picture The Trial of Peter Zenger, wate = took place, The sole issue was that of libel. Un- 
the Herter Looms, in the Hotel McAlpin, New York der existing law, the jury was empowered to ren- 

der a verdict solely upon the fact of publication by the accused. The character of the publication 
was to be decided by the judges. Under such conditions, Zenger’s conviction seemed foreordained. 
But, thanks to the delay, his supporters had obtained the services of Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia. 
Hamilton had emigrated from Scotland some fifty years before. Starting as a plantation-hand in 
Virginia, he had steadily risen in power and public esteem. In 1717 he had become attorney-general 
of Pennsylvania; afterward he was elected to the Assembly, was chosen speaker in 1729, and was 
reélected annually until his retirement. He was 
the designer and builder of Independence Halli, 
though he died before its completion. At this 
time, therefore, he was one of the leading lawyers 
in the colonies. His introduction into the case came 
as a surprise to the court. Before he could be halted, 
he had begun an impassioned plea for freedom of the 
press. Admitting the fact of publication, he asked 
permission to prove the truth of the statements in 
the Journal. This right the court rejected, saying 
“ta libel is not to be justified; for it is nevertheless 
a Libel that is true.” Apparently defeated, the 
aged lawyer then turned to the jury, asking it to be 
a witness to the truth of the publication and to 
realize the deep issues involved. In this plea he 
succeeded, for immediately upon the conclusion of 
his address the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty, amid the cheérs of the court-room. Un- 
trammeled discussion in the press of the conduct of 
officials was vindicated. In reality the outcome of 
the Zenger case had added a new principle to the 
common law at a time when the Colonials were 
coming to depend more and more on it as the bul- 
wark of their rights as Englishmen. The common 
law was assuming this new importance because of 


the passing of several of the old colonial charters 68 Andrew Hamilton, 1676-1741, from a copy by William Cogswell, after 
. a copy of an original portrait by an unkn f 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphig artist, In the Historical 
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NEW YORK CALLS ITS ELECTION 
A “COCK MATCH” 


THE incidents in Pennsylvania, New York, and 


Advertifement. 


Massachusetts indicate the growth of interest in N ee) bs hast dita 1761, there wilt be 
A oo : = a grand Cock Match, on the Green near the Work- 
things political. By the middle of the eighteenth Houfe (greateft Part of which will be converted into 
century the colonists were no longer simply aay, paws feveral Hundreds of plain Liberty and 
; : ; roperty Cocks with their own Spurs, Combs and 
trading representatives of English companies. Gills, and fome Cocks of a French Extraction, with gaudy Fea- 
They had become a people, a community with thers, Gaffs, and Gantlets finely trimmed, that have been for 
sy t ae tical 4 fome Time kept up and are highly feed, with artificial Balls com- 
many copes interests requiring political action pounded of Garlic, Old Madeira Wine, &c. The Bets will be 
for solution. Thus it is not surprising to find the Maal high eee ak will not be decided there, they are to 
° . ono Sane ° . ; tot 
beginnings of political sophistication. This, in pa tres Das ie Young ee haan nies eersees 
many of the colonies, and perhaps particularly Fighter (who lately diftinguifhed himfelf at Stout's) that has 
oN Ver ct ere ct rit fought himfelf, as long as he thought fighting Safe, though by 
n : eiah ork, often too 1€ form oO S over fighting a little longer he might have gained great Applaufe, and 
cynicism. For there, as elsewhere, political is well fkilled i in all the Laws, Rules and Orders of the Cock 
1 i ra au d Pit, is to be mounted on the Bench, and determine all Difputes 
phenomena almost invariably appeared as items that may arife: When the Sport is over, if the Majority of the 
in the struggle between the Governor’s clique and Speétators fhould give their Confent, he will joyn with fome 
th 1 ; hic Leas others, and make a complete Syftem of Laws, relating to Cock 
e popular party. ectlons were oc Fighting, Horfe Races, Drinking Bumpers with proper Toafts 
Matches”? between plain Liberty and Property and Epithets, Concerts, Balls and Affemblies, and even Mafque- 


rades if it be thought neceflary to intreduce them into this 
Country. 


Cocks” and “Cocks . . . with gaudy Feathers.” 
The broadside (No. 69) refers to an election in 
New York for the Assembly. John Roberts, 69 From a New York broadside, 1761, in the New York 
. s rf Historical Society 

Sheriff, had issued a notice that “‘Pursuant to 

His Majesty’s Writ to me directed and delivered, for the Electing four Representatives to serve in a General 
Assembly of this Province, Notice is hereby given to the Freemen and Freeholders of the City and County of 
New York, in my Bailiwick, to assemble and meet together on Tuesday the Seventeenth Day of February next 
at Ten o’Clock in the Forenoon of the same day; on the Green near the Work-House, . . . and then and there 
to nominate and chuse . . . four able and sufficient Freeholders . . . to be Representatives. . . .”” In the 
New York Mercury of February 16, 1761, a writer, styling himself ““C. Freeman,’’ urges the voters to support 
those candidates who favored the liberty of the people, not those who would be subservient to men in high office. 


THE FIRST CALL FOR A COLONIAL CONGRESS 


Tuis interest in political action, this sense of community of problems, is shown in the several efforts through 
the century to establish some form of intercolonial cobperation, The old New England Confederation (see 
Vol. I, page 223) had 
been founded on certain 
provincial needs, but had 
foundered upon the rock 
of local jealousies. Joint 
action for purposes of 
defense against the In- 
dians and the French had 
been a favorite notion of 
the English administra- 
tors under James II. So 
with the outbreak of King 
William’s War, Massa- 
chusetts issued a call for 
a colonial conference, to 
be held in New York, in 
April, 1690, to devise 
means of common action 
for self-defense. These 
endeavors achieved no 
enduring result, 


70 From the original minutes, Mar. 19, 1689, 1n the Massachusetts Archives, Boston 
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A NEW YORK MERCHANT PROPOSES 
COLONIAL UNION 


Scurmgs of this character, fostered by the home govern- 
ment, invariably fell to the ground. Calls from the 
Crown addressed to the several colonies to contribute to 
the conduct of the wars were often evaded or disregarded. 
To attain the required group effort and frontier security, 
voluntary action seemed necessary. The plan proposed in 
1701 by Robert Livingston is for this reason of particular 
interest. Robert Livingston was a leading merchant of 
New York and much interested in opening up the back 
country, rich in furs and timber. Realizing that settlement 
could not come from the actions of New York alone, he 
proposed to the Board of Trade and Plantations a plan 
of colonial cobperation. The continental provinces were 
to be united into “one form of government,” divided into 
three groups, a southern, a central and a northern. From 
this government was to be raised annually a sum of 
money to be administered from Albany under the super- 
vision of commissioners selected from each of the groups. 
The Crown was to send troops and equipment; the groups 
were, under a quota scheme, to furnish labor. Forts were 


to be built in the wilderness to protect the settlers, who 
were to be encouraged to establish homesteads. Every 
two years England was to send out “two hundred youths,” 
and two hundred of the soldiers were to be disbanded, to 
whom, on condition of remaining, free land was to be 
given. In this way Livingston hoped to assure the “ex- 
tending of Christian Settlements and English forts into the Indian Country for the Security of all his maj. 
plantations on this north Continent of America.” 


THE ALBANY PLAN OF COLONIAL UNION, 1754 


By far the most pretentious attempt at colonial union came in 1754. The motive was still primarily military, 
protection from the French and Indians. This is well stated by The New York Gazette of May 13, 1754, in 
commenting upon French schemes of aggression. “The Confidence of the French in this Undertaking seems 
well-grounded on the present disunited State of the British Colonies, and the extreme Difficulty of bringing 
so many different Governments and Assemblies to agree in any speedy and effectual Measures for our common 
Defence and Security: while our Enemies have the very great Advantage of being under one Direction, with 
one Council, and one Purse. Hence their efforts to take an easy Possession of such Parts of the British 
Territory as they find most convenient will, if unchecked, end in the Destruction of the British Interest, 
Trade and Plantations in America.” It was in this issue of the Gazette that the famous device of the dis- 
membered snake, later to be utilized for other pur- 
poses, made its New York appearance. In 1754, partly to 
establish a treaty with the Iroquois, the home govern- 
ment called the Albany Congress. Seven colonies sent 
commissioners, Franklin being a leading spirit. The result 
was a plan to establish a council, composed of members 
chosen by the several colonial legislatures, with power 
to provide for the common defense, to control relations 
with the Indians, and to levy taxes to meet expenses con- 
nected therewith. All actions of the council were subject 
to the veto of a president-general, appointed by the King. 
But such a plan met with favor neither with the colonies, 
jealous of their rights, nor with the English administra- 
tion, suspicious of the popular origins of the scheme. 
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71 From Robert Livingston's letter of twenty-two pages ad- 
vocating the union of the colonies, addressed to the Council 
of Trade and Plantations, May 13, 1701, in the Public Record 
Office, London 
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72 “ Dismembered snake” device, from The New York Gazette, 
May 13, 1754, in the New York Public Library 
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73 From The Constitutional Courant, Sept. 21, 1765, in the New York Public Library 
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ANTI-BRITISH SPIRIT RESURRECTS 
THE SYMBOL 


ELEVEN years later the “dismembered snake” 
design appeared at the head of a new paper. 
It now bore a different signification. The 
Stamp Act had passed. Protest in the colonies 
was virulent. The Stamp Act Congress was 
about to assemble in New York. The Consti- 
tutional Courant resurrected the “Dismem- SPENCE # P fT LPS, Efqs 
-bered Snake” to symbolize the manifest 
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CHAPTER II 
THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


HE middle decades of the eighteenth century were a period of mental fruition 
for America. The Great Awakening, that revival movement which profoundly 
stirred both the northern and southern colonies, was still fresh in men’s minds. 

It was followed by the appearance in many places of a new religious attitude which was 
the result of the scientific discoveries of the day and;of the philosophy of the French 
encyclopedists. Many men in New England were beginning to challenge the supremacy 
of the Puritan church. It was not a long step from religious liberalism to political liber- 
alism. Social movements made the changed intellectual attitude significant. These 
middle decades of the eighteenth century found the colonies rapidly making money. 
New fortunes were rising; commerce was taking fresh starts; there was a new vision of 
western lands. Old established communities felt the stirring of a new ardor on the part 
of the people to attain wealth and social importance. The thirteen continental colonies 
were forging ahead, sharply conscious of their own interests and peculiar needs. Across 
the Atlantic they had to deal with an England which was also given over to new outbursts 
of energy. Commercial development was the order of the day. The English Government 
had just brought to an end the Seven Years’ War, which had been long and costly. The 
troubles with America began early in the “reconstruction period” which followed the 
Treaty of Paris (1763). People on both sides of the Atlantic had fought in the conflict 
and both evidenced the somewhat testy particularism which seems to be the inevitable 
aftermath of armed conflict. ‘The Americans resented the attempts of the British Goy- 
ernment to levy new taxes and that Government was thoroughly displeased at what 
seemed to be factious and unwarranted opposition. 

Indignation, however, was not the mood in which to approach the problem. Parlia- 
ment, unaware of the real state of matters across the Atlantic, was hurried into unfortu- 
nate action. British commercial interests, British foreign policy, royal pique, ministerial 
indecision — all contributed to the final ineptitude. The Intolerable Acts were so desig- 
nated by the colonists because these measures seemed to indicate a lack of desire on the 
part of the mother country to consider colonial grievances. The Acts were, to the 
Americans — for such, under pressure of circumstances, the provincials were becoming 
— indicative of Parliament’s unwillingness to recognize the British colonies as the equals 
of Britain. Parliament, in short, was acting as an imperial, not a British, legislature. 

To counter such aggressions upon colonial rights, two courses of action were available. 
In the first place, the colonies must show by conduct manifest to the least observant that 
they were united and were capable of governing themselves. Thus sprang up those virile 
Committees of Correspondence, culminating in the Continental Congress. In the second 
place, reliance for redress of grievances must be placed in the Crown, since Parliament 
had proved unworthy. Thus colonial invective was poured out upon the latter, while 
King George and the monarchy continued to receive cordial expressions of loyalty and 
urgent prayers for intercession on behalf of the oppressed subjects in America. There 
was as yet little talk of political separation from Great Britain. Though Liberty Poles 
were raised, the liberty sought was freedom from improper and hurtful interference with 
American rights, not freedom from the duty of allegiance. 
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Nathaniel Hatch, dated June 2, 1762, in the archives of of the Bipwene Judicial Court of Massachusetts 


the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Boston 
BOSTON OPPOSES THE “WRITS OF ASSISTANCE” 
Britis colonial policy after the war did not define itself at once. 
The first hint of it came in the form of instructions to colonial 
officers to enforce the old acts of trade. This the Massachusetts 
rum-merchants did not fancy. They objected, in particular, to 
the use of writs of assistance or general search warrants issued 
by local courts. Armed with these, the royal officers could 
with impunity pry into storehouses with possible embarrassment 
to the owner. Such writs were authorized by act of Parliament 
and had been used before; but never had they been so zealously 
employed to execute the laws of trade. A stanc against them 
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77. Third page of the Writ of Assistance in the archives 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 


was determined upon by the sturdy merchants. 


OTIS PLEADS THE MERCHANTS’ CAUSE 
Tum Boston merchants found a man to their liking in James Otis. 
Graduated from Harvard at eighteen, he was at this time serving as 
advocate-general of Massachusetts. Though perhaps the busiest 
lawyer in New England, Otis had not lost an early love for literature 
and philosophy. The year before he had published, anonymously, 
Rudiments of Latin Prosody with a Dissertation on Letters and the 
Principles of Harmony in Poetic and Prosaic Composition, The 
discipline of such studies found curious fruit in the following years. 
Engaged as counsel for the merchants, Otis resigned his office to 
plead the case. His success at once made him a marked man. No 
one played a more important and prominent part in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war. His eloquence, spoken and written, 
his passion, his magnetism kept him to the front. But in 1769 a 
é blow on the head rendered him intermittently insane; thereafter he 
from a copy in the recedes from view and the drama moves on without his impetuous 
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79 From the mural painting Otis Protesting the Writs of Assistance by Robert Reid (1862-), in the State House, Boston 


THE SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 


In 1761 Otis was at the height of his power. Disdaining to rely on technicalities, he based his plea at the 
trial before the five judges of the Supreme Court in Boston on broader grounds. To him a writ of assistance 
was “the worst instrument of arbitrary power, the most destructive of English liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law that ever was found in an English law-book.” He continued: “TI was solicited to argue this 
cause as advocate-general; and because I would not, I have been charged with desertion from my office. 
To this charge I can give a very sufficient answer. I renounced that office, and I argue this cause, from the 
same principle; and I argue it with the greater pleasure, as it is in favor of British liberty, at a time when we 
hear the greatest monarch upon earth declaring from his throne that he glories in the name of Briton, and 
that the privileges of his people are dearer to him than the most valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as 
it is in opposition to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in former periods of English history, cost one 
king of England his head, and another his throne. . . . Reason and constitution are both against this writ. 
Let us see what authority there is for it. Not more than one instance can be found in all our law-books; and 
that was in the zenith of arbitrary power, in the reign of Charles II. . . . But had this writ been in any book 
whatsoever, it would have been illegal. All precedents are under the control of the principles of law. . . . 
No acts of parliament can establish such a writ. . . . An act against the constitution is void.” These fiery 
words laid the foundation for the arguments soon to be used 
throughout the colonies in a struggle for freedom. John Adams, 
present at the hearing, reports that “a great crowd of spectators 
and auditors went away absolutely electrified.” 


OTIS ACCUSES THE GOVERNOR 


Tue following year events gave Otis occasion for writing the first 
of a series of impassioned political pamphlets. At a critical 
juncture, and without waiting for the approval of the legislature 
not then in session, Governor Bernard had taken it upon himself 
to fit out an armed vessel. At its next meeting, the House, led 
by Otis, whose pleading of 1761 had won him a seat, protested 
that such an act was “‘in effect taking from the House their most 
darling privileges, the right of originating all taxes... . When 
once the representatives of a people give up this privilege, the 
government will soon become arbitrary. No necessity, therefore, 
can be sufficient to justify a House of Representatives in giving 

up such a privilege, for it would be of little consequence to the 
30 “Sir Francis Bernard) 1711-79, Roi the Serica people whether they were subject to George, or Louis, ae ai if 


b Singl — y : . 
Church, Oxtord University © (1/87-1818) In Christ’ Hoth could levy taxes without parliament.” 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


THE RIGHTS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


BERNARD at once returned the bold message, asking the House 
not to enter upon its minutes words disrespectful to the King. 
The House voted to erase this part of the address, while still 
maintaining that the Governor had exceeded his authority. 
Bernard persisted in declaring his right to incur expense without 
legislative approval. So the assembly now appointed a com- 
mittee to present its position to the people. Otis was a member, 
and took over the entire work. The result was published in the 
autumn — A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of this John Adams wrote later: “How many 
volumes are concentrated in this little fugitive pamphlet, the 
production of a few hurried hours, amidst the continual solicita- 
tions of a crowd of clients! . . . Look over the declaration of 
rights and wrongs issued by Congress in 1774. Look into the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. . Look into all the 
French constitutions of government; and, to cap the climax, 
look into Mister Thomas Paine’s Common Sense. . .. What 
can you find that is not to be found, in solid substance, in 
thisys 2s 
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In Virginia occurred another incident, significant as the wind 
before the storm. In the Old Dominion, clergy of the Established 
Church were still supported through public taxes. Their 
compensation had since 1696 taken the form of fixed amounts of tobacco. With the hard times of the French 
wars, tobacco became scarce and dear. Under popular pressure, the Burgesses, therefore, in 1755 and again 
in 1758, enacted that tobacco debts should be paid in money at the ratio of two pence per pound. This was 
-much under the market price for tobacco. The clergy protested and sent the Reverend Camm to England, 
whereupon the act of 1758 fell under the royal veto. Suits were then brought in the county courts to recover 
the difference between the compensation paid under the Twopenny Act and the old tobacco-payment 
measures. Chief among these suits was one brought by the Reverend James Maury, one-time teacher of 
Jefferson, in Hanover County. In November, 1763, the court declared the Act of 1758 to ‘be void: the parson 
had won. But Hanover was a center of religious dissent; and one more step was needed to make the victory 
complete. It was necessary to determine the amount of damages due the parson. For this purpose a jury 
was summoned. The popular cause seemed hopeless. So the defendants retained as counsel young Patrick 
Henry, an awkward ne’er-do-well who, after six weeks of study, had been admitted to the bar. Henry, like 
Otis in Boston, went far afield 
from the point at issue. 
Building from the theory that 
government was instituted by 
contract between King and 
people, he established the doc- 
trine that violation of such 
contract by the King was an 
illegal act. For the King of 
England to veto an act law- 
fully passed by the Virginia 
Burgesses was forbidden by 
the contract. The jury was 
carried off its feet and awarded 
James Maury one penny 
damages. The orator of the 
Revolution had been found. 
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82 Hanover Courthouse, from Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Virginta, Charleston, 8. C., 1845 
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GRENVILLE DEMANDS MORE 
REVENUE FROM AMERICA 


Writs of assistance and parsons’ salaries were,. 
after all, isolated instances of colonial unrest. 
They are indicative of tension, but not of disloyalty. 
Nor did they furnish any basis for united action. 
Meanwhile, however, affairs in England were 
shaping to the King’s wishes. In 1763 George 
Grenville became chief minister. Honest, indus- 
trious, courageous, matter-of-fact, Grenville in 
ordinary times might have served his country 
creditably and even with distinction. Colonial 
administration now, however, required delicate 
handling; and Grenville lacked imagination. As 
Secretary of State under Bute, he had learned 
something of the way in which colonial affairs 
were being handled. Such vacillation as he had 
seen displeased him. Furthermore, the wars had 
doubled England’s debt; the cost of the American 
establishment had risen since 1748 from seventy 
thousand pounds to three hundred fifty thousand 
pounds. As Grenville saw it, what was more 
natural than that the colonies should stand a share 
of this expenditure? The course to pursue seemed 
s obvious; and in the fall of 1763 and spring of 1764 
G8 Gouge, Grong 1789-02, fom the portal by Sir Jasna Reynolds he proceeded to outline a new governmental policy. 
His scheme was threefold: first, to establish in 
America a permanent military force for purposes of defense; second, to enlarge and enforce the laws of 
trade; third, to raise colonial revenue by means of a parliamentary tax. The scheme, in short, was a compre- 
hensive one, of concern to all the colonies. In 1764 the first step 
was taken in the passage of the Sugar Act. This revived and ampli- 
fied the Molasses Act of 1733 (No. 63). Grenville also asked the 
colonial agents in London and the colonial assemblies to suggest to 
him adequate means of raising the revenue needed to support the R I G H af S 
troops in America. His preference was, he stated, for a stamp tax; 
but he was willing to accept any practicable measure. 


OTIS ASSERTS THE RIGHTS OF ALL THE COLONIES Brith Colontes 


GRENVILLE’s actions aroused widespread alarm, especially among 
the New England merchants and traders, for enforcement of the 
Sugar Act meant diminution of profits in their trade with the West Afferted and proved. 
Indies. In New England, therefore, appeared the first organized 
protest against the new policy of Parliament. And no one better : 
sensed its significance than James Otis. In J uly, 1764, he issued an By James Otis, Efq > 
elaborate pamphlet, The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved, in which he applied his theory that the power of Parliament 
was limited by the free principles of the British Constitution. No 


ARIES 


OF THE 


Hec omnis regio et celfi plage pinea montis 


. . 5 . Cede: & 
legislature has “‘a right to make itself arbitrary,” nor can any such Dicom bern eaten in pap Sales 
body “take from any man part of his property without his consent.” pan ras dines anne Ve oli ostcar i 


The Americans were as much British as the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. “No parts of His Majesty’s dominions can be taxed without 
their consent; every part has a right to be represented in the supreme — 
or some subordinate legislation; . . . this would firmly unite all 
parts of the British Empire in the greatest peace and prosperity, and 


render it invulnerable an mee See ee ere Sct kee 
d perpetual New York Public Library 


BOWS 7 ON; 
Printed and Sold by Epes and Git, in Queen-Street. 
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THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


APPENDIX. 


— 


The City of Boffon, at their Annual Meet- 
in May, 1764, made Choite of Richard 
Dana, Fofeph Green, Nathaniel Bethune, 
John Ruddock, Efq'rs, and Mr. Samuel 
Adams, to prepare Instructions for 
their REPRESENTATIVES. 


The following Inftru&ions were reported by fani 
Committee, and unanimoufly Voted. 


To Royal Tyler*, Fames Otis, Thomas Cufb- 
ing, and Oxenbridge Thacher, Efq'rs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


tants of the town of Boffon, to reprefent them in 

the General Affembly the enfuing year, affords you 

the ftrongeft teftimony of that confidence which 

they place in your integrity and capacity. By this choice 
they have delegated to you the power of afting in their 
public concerns in general, as yout own Prudence fhall 
dire& you ; always referving to themfelves the conflitutio~ 
nal right of expreffing their mind, and giving you fuch 
inflrugion upon particular matters, as they at any time 
fhall judge proper. 
¢ 


® Now of the booorable Board ; ia whofe reora was setaracd Br. 


Y OUR being chofen by the freeholders and inhabi- 


Ge 4 


We therefore your conftiruents tke this opportunity to 
declare ott jut Expeétations from you, : 

That you will conflantly ufe your power and influence 
in maintaining the invaluable rights and privileges of the 
Province, of which this town is fo great a part: As Well 
thofe rights which sre derived to maby the royal charter, as 
thofe which being prior to and independent on it, we hold 
effentially a3 free-born fubjegts of Great-Britain ; 

That you wil! endeavour, as far a8 re fhall beable, to 
preferve that independence in the houfe of reprefentatives, 
which charaéterizes.a free ptople ; and the want of which 


may ina great meafure prevent the happy effedts of a free ! 


government: Cultivating as you fhall have opportunity, thac 
harmony and union there, which is ever defirable to good 
men, when founded in principles of virtue and public fpi- 
rit; and guarding again{t any undue weight which may tend 
to difadjuft that critical balance upon which our happy con- 
Rtitution, and the bleffings of it do depend. And for this 
purpofe, we particularly recommend it to you to ufe yout 
endeavours to have a law paffed, whereby the feats of fuch 
gentlemen as fhall accept of pofts of profit from theCfown, 
or the Governor, while they are members of the houfe, 
fhall be vacated, agreeable to an aét of the Britifly parlis- 
ment, ’till their conftituents fhall have the opportunity of 
re-eleéting them, if they pleale, or of returning others in 
their room. 

Being members of the legiflative body, you will have a 
fpecial regard to the morals of this people, which are the 
bafis of public happinefs; and endeavour to have fuch laws 
made, if any are ftill wanting.as fhall be beft adapted to fecure 
them : And we particularly defire you carefully to look into 
the Jaws of excife, that if the virtue of the people is en- 
dangered by the multiplicity of oaths therein enjoined, or 
their trade and bufinefs is unreafonably impeded or embar- 
raffed thergby, the grievance tiray be redreffed, 

As the prefervation of morals, as well as property ond 
right, fo much depends upon the impartial diftribution of 
juftice, agreeable to good and wholefome Jaw: And as the 
jadges of the land do depend upon the free grants of t) ¢ 
general aflembly for fapport ; it is incumbent upon you ac 
all times to give your voice for their honourable maintensnes. 
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fo long as they, baving in their minds an indifference to all 
other affairs, fhall devote themfelves wholly to the duties 
of their own department, and the Further fludy of the law, 
by which their cuftoms, precedents, proceedings and deter- 
Minations are adjufted and limited. 

You willremember that this province hath been at ‘a 
very great expence in carrying on the war; and that itftil] 
Ties under a very grievous burden of debt: You will there 
tore ufe your utmolt endeavor to promote publig frugality 
as one ineans to leffen the publick debt. 

You will join in any propofals which may be made far 
the better cultivating the lands, and improving the husbanr 
dry of the Province : and as you reprefent a town which 
lives by its trade, we expeét in a very particular manner, 
that you make it the objeét of your attention,to fupport our 
commerce in all its juft rights, to vindicate it from all un» 
reafonable impofitions, and promote its profperity ——Our 
trade has for a long time laboured under great difCourage- 
ments ; and it is with the deepelt concern that we fee fuch 
further difficulties coming upon it, as will reduce’ it to the 
lowelt eb, if nor torally obftru& and ruin it. We cannot 
help exprefliog our furprize that when fo carly notice was 
given by the agsat, of the intentions of the miniftry, to bur- 
then us with new taxes, fb little regard was had to this moft 
interelting matter, that the court was not even call’d loge+ 
ther to confult about it ’al! che latter end of the year; the 
conlequence of which was, that inftruétions could not be 
fent to the agent, tho? follicited by him, ’till the evil had 
got beyond an cafy remedy. 

There is now no room for further delay : We therefore 
expeét that you will ufe your carlieft endeavours in theGe- 
neral Affembly, that fuch methods may be taken as will ef: 
fetually prevent chefe proceedings againft us. By a proper 
reprefentation, we apprehend it may eafily be made to 
pear that fich feverities will prove detrimental to GreasBri- 
tain icfelf; upon which account we have reafon to hope that 
an appiication, even for a repeal of the a&, Should it be al- 
ready pofs’d, will be fuccefsful. Ir is the trade of the co- 
lonies, that renders them beneficial to the mother country : 
Our trade. as it is now, and always has been conduéted,cen- 
ters in Great Britain, and in resurn for her manufactures, 


Thomas Gray, Merchant, 1? {. affords 
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Three pages of Instructions to Representatives, May 1764, prepared by Samuel Adams, from the copy in the New York Public Library 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE STARTS INTER-COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Oris’ object, therefore, was to avert a revolution by appealing to England to recognize the rights of the Britons 
resident in America. His plea, consequently, was phrased in language and based on ideas that could, and 
did, appeal as strongly to the Virginian as to the Bostonian. The Raghts of the British Colonies assumed that 
the problems of Massachusetts were likewise those of all of the colonies. New England’s agitation at this 
‘time is instanced by the conduct of the Boston Town Meeting of May, 1764. Here Samuel Adams carried 
through a set of instructions to the newly elected delegates in the House of Representatives. “There is now 
no room for further delay. . . . These unexpected proceedings may be preparatory to new taxations. .. . 
This . . . annihilates our charter right to govern and tax THE 
ourselves —It strikes at our British privileges which... 
we hold in common with our fellow subjects who are natives R I ‘e H 4h S 
of Britain. If taxes are laid upon us in any shape, without 
our having a legal representation where they are laid, are we ae 
not reduc’d from the character of free subjects to the miserable 
state of tributary slaves? ... Use your endeavors that 
their weight rinse of the other North American colonies] C O L O N I E S 
may be added to that of this province, that by the united 
ae ... all may happily obtain redress.” Upon EXAMINED. 
these instructions the Massachusetts legislature acted. Otis, 
Thacher and others were constituted a committee for 
corresponding with the other colonies; a circular letter was 
issued calling for “united assistance” in preserving their 
“most essential rights.” 


PusLisHeD sy AUTHORITY. 


RHODE ISLAND’S GOVERNOR FURTHERS 
THE COLONIAL CAUSE 
Tur appeal of the Massachusetts committee of correspondence 
met with an enthusiastic response. Rhode Island likewise 
elected a committee of correspondence and stood prepared “ to 
exert its utmost efforts to preserve its privileges inviolate.” 
vili—4 


PROVIDENCE: 
Painten ay FP ILLIAM GODDARD. 
M.DCC.LXV. 


88 Title-page of the pamphlet by Stephen Hopkins, Governor 
of Rhede Island, iu the New York Public Library 
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Anno quinto 


Georgu IIT Regis. 


CAP XIL 


An A& for granting and applving certain Stamp 
Duues, and other Duties, tn the Britz/b Co- 
lomes and Plantations win ‘merica, towards 
further defraying the Expences of defending, 
protecting, and fecuring the fame, and for 
amending fuch Parts of che feveral aéts of 
Parliament relating to the Irade and Re 
venues of the faid Colonics and Plantations, 
as dire&t the Manner of determuning and re 
covering the Penalties and Forfeitures chere- 
in mentioned 


 € R EAS by an 4& made in 
the laf Seffion of jParliamenr, 
fevetal Duties were granted, 
continued, and appropriated, to. 
watds befraping the Erpences 
of defending, potefting, anv 
P fecuting, the Brith Colonies 
ind {Plantations in America 
and whereas it is fut and nes 
ceflatp, that {Pzovifion be made 
for raifing a further Revenue 
° Pe within Pour @Bayelp's Domi- 

im Ametiaa, towards Dcfraping the (aid Erpences 
Pur BPajchy’s mot ouritul and topal Subeds, 
onions of Great Britain in Parliament affembled, 
4G baye 


89 First page of a printed copy of The Stamp Act, 
1765, in the Library of Congress 


THE STAMP ACT IS PASSED AGAINST 
COLONIAL PROTEST 


Tum assemblies of six colonies sent remonstrances against the. 
proposed Stamp Act. ‘An exemption from the burden of ungranted 
and involuntary taxes must be the grand principle of every free 
state” reads the New York petition, boldest of all. To Grenville 
this seemed a simple refusal to submit to any and all British taxation. 
To the colonial agents, on the 2nd of February, he said, “I take no 
pleasure in bringing upon myself their resentments; it is a duty of 
my office to manage the revenue.” In February, 1765, the Stamp 
Act passed the Commons, by a vote of two hundred and five to forty- 
nine; on the 8th of March, without amendment, debate or division, 
it passed the Lords; and on the 22nd it received the royal assent. 
On November 5 following, it was to go into operation. Benjamin 
Franklin, Colonial % 
Agent in England, 
set out to secure 
for certain of his eo aS 2 s 
American — friends og TAMP.-OF ET GE, 
some of the collec- 
torships which the 
new law created in 
the various colo- 
nies. 


Lincoln’ s-Inn, 1765. 
A 


‘TABLE 


VIOLATIONS OF THE STAMP ACT TO BE S00 OF the Prices of Parchment and Paper for the Service renee 

TRIED WITHOUT JURY ne “of America. : : 

Tue Act consisted of fifty-five sections and required that fy Pian = ae ne ee 

for every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or | 323% iSaye : Rone ate os ae 

: 2 : 26 —— by 20, at Eightepence  peath, wi into D 
piece of paper, on which should be engrossed, written or a, Boobs a Tepe . fi Fada eetiae 
printed any declaration, plea, rejoinder, demurrer or other om Eee Nal at Fie Siig 
. - : . < Es fe Pp i——at Four Shillings { ! 
pleading, or any copy thereof, in any court of law within | ~-) ~*~ Sipe Real a Sx Shiliogs 


the British colonies and plantations in America, a stamp 
duty should be imposed. A stamp duty of from one half- 
penny to twenty shillings was also imposed on every pam- 


phlet, newspaper, marriage certificate or commerical paper. | - ee 34%] ah Rev oc ea macere mee 
The proceeds were to be expended solely for the colonies. oa e 
Violations of the Act were to be tried in Admiralty Courts, 
without a jury, in England or in America. 


York Public Library 


Paper for Printing — 


Rens: Se ver ue Almanath.. 
Pocket — Folin Polt et 20 4 
“= Sheer——Demy at 3s. * 


Double Demy at 198. Ream: = 


90 Table of Stamp Act Charges, from a printed copy in the 
Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


STAMPS ARE REQUIRED TO 
LEGALIZE PAPERS 


EvipENcE that the required tax had been paid 
was to be shown by a stamp or seal embossed 
upon the paper in question. The stamps repre- 
sented taxes of different amounts. Unless such 
stamps were used on business documents and 


91 An embossed stamp for two shillings, six pence, on an “‘origi legal pa ers, marriages would be 
of stamped paper returned from America,’’ in the Emmet Collestion, Mowe P P ; 8 null, poles of 


hand valueless, suits at law impossible. 
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Pahl 
We _ To the,Honourable the 
oD, riv hawk. of fern prorat 


—o Fe 


CREA T—B-R TT AHN 


In PARLIAMENT Affembled: 


The Perition of the Merchants, Traders, 
and others, of the City of London, interefted 
in the American Commerce, 


Anibly SHEWETH, 


aie HAT your, Petitioners are eee aan to fir? Mad Bare sy 
Sie ene sen oe y-of this Hohotrable Houle, 
“that a Bill iebroughtiny « Ta,reftrain the Trade 

and Commerce of the Province of Maffachu/et's Bay and 
‘* Mew Hampjhire, and Colonies of Connetticut and Rbode 
© land, and Providence Plantation in North America, to 
“© Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britifo Iflands in the 
“« Weft Indies; and to prohibit fach Provinces and. Colonits 
4© from carrying on any Fifhery on the Banks of Newfiund- 
‘* Jand, or other Places therein to be mentioned, under 
(© certain Reftri@ions, and for a Time to be liminted.”” 


Youn 


92 Protest of British Merchants to Parliament, from the 
first page of the copy, with proposed revisions, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 
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pO 2 
Your Petitioners beg Leave to reprefent, that the fuid Bill, 
ould it pafs into a Law, will, in itu Operation, deprive 
fands of His Majefty’s Joyal Subjects of their #@ual 
Subfiftatice, and reduce them to extreme Diftrefs, even-that 
of Famine ; the faid Provinces not generally raifing Corn 
fufficient for their own Support ; and by this Bill they will 
be prevented from receiving any Supplies from their Sifter 
Colonics, and precluded from their Natural Refource, The 
SEA. 


Tuat your Petitioners have reafon to believe, that very 
great Numbers of Men asebred and employed in the Fiheries, 
who in Hardinefs and Intrepidity are not exceeded by any in 
this extenfive Empire, end-will be impelled by the preffing 

Pp isgoes Calls of Hunger and Want,,to fuch a Condué as may be 
4L7 —. . Produétive of Devaftation and Bloodfhed; which may en- 


Me yhhy —. - +s Maj 
5 danger the Peace and Welfare of—that-Purt- of Hy Ma fty"s bh 
aphicn ke. foray sor 
2’ 


American Dominions; or be induced to 


amma wre e Hepa Tara the 
French, and; give yur Rivals (be Means of fupplying the 


Markets in Europe, sad—thecaby render it difficult for us.to 
regain that valuable Branch of Commerce, 


Your Petitioners beg Leave further to reprefent, that there 
is now due from the faig Proviacss and Colonics to the City 
of Londons, wah Sogn tot ais their Remit- 


tances are, principals tha If by Means of the mingle 4 fr 
"e 5 


its (Poe = Ss em broueiyon shole Colgnin! el 
Leveled Riven ty of teeta! Mong dere —— 


Tuar among the other Grievances, of which our Fellow 
Subjects in America fo generally complain, is, their being 
deprived of Trial by Jury in particular Cafes, and the Ex- 
tention of the Jurifdidion of the Admiraky Courts; which 
Grievances, your Petitioners, with much Concern, find, 
are not only coatinued, but extended, “by the prefent Bill, 

And 


93 Second page of the Protest of British Merchants to 
Parliament petitioning the removal of Trade Restrictions 


LONDON MERCHANTS ASK REMOVAL OF AMERICAN TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
Oprnton in England seemed favorable to the Stamp Act and to the Government’s policy in general. The 
merchant class, however, was ever watchful of its interests, and ready to oppose measures that threatened 
to reduce colonial trade with England. The colonies owed to London alone a full million pounds, and this 
could be paid only in goods. So, to placate America and the London merchants, certain commercial bounties 
and tariff exemptions were granted on colonial trade, along with the imposition of the stamp tax. 


A BRITISH OFFICER DEFENDS 
THE COLONISTS 
In Parliament itself little opposition appeared. Pitt was 
absent. But one voice was raised in eloquence. Colonel 
Isaac Barré, who had fought with Wolfe at Louisburg and 
Quebec, vigorously defended the colonials and _ their 
loyalty. “Sons of Liberty,” he called them, men who had 
prospered despite English neglect and English malad- 


ministration. 


95 Isaac Barré, 1726-1802, from an engraving by W. T. Fry, 
published 1817 after an original portrait by A. G. Stuart in 
the possession of the Earl of St. Vincent 
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Extra& of a Letter from Loodos. 

‘sc R Charles Town/end {poke in favour of the 
Bill, (Stamp Duty) sad concluded his 

Speech by faying to the following Effed : . 

«6 Thefe Children of oor own Planting, (fpeaking 
of Americans) oourifhed by our Indalgence, anil 
they are grown to a good Degrce of Strength and 
Opulence, and protected by our Arms, will they 
igradge to contribute their Mise to relieve as from the 
heavy load of national Expeace which we lic ua- 
oo Which haviog faidand fat down, Mr. Barre 
arofe, and with Eyes darting Fire aod an joutftretch- 
ed Arm, Spoke as follows, with » Voice fomewhat 
elevated, and with a Steraonefs in his Couotenance, 
which exprefs’d ia a moft lively Maoner, the feel-, 
ings of bis Heart. 

sé Children planted by your Care? No !. Your. 
Opprefion planted them in America; they fied 
from your Tyranny, toto @ thea aocultivsted Land, 
where they were expofed to almoft all the Herd- 
fhips, to which hamase Nature is liable ; and a- 
mong others, to the Savage Cruelty of the Ene- 
my of the Country; & People the molt febtile, 
| god & take upon fe to fay, the moft tsuly terri- 
ble, of avy People thet ever inbabited soy Port 
of Gop’s Earth, aod yet actuated by Principles 
of true Euglifh Liberty ; they {met all thefeHarc - 
fhips with Plesfure, compared with thofe they fof- 
fered in theie own Country, from the Haads of 
thofe that thould have been their Friends. 

*¢ They nourifhed op by your Indutgence ? They 
grew by your Negle@ of them 3 As foon as you 


began to care shout them, that Care was extreifes 
in fending Perfoos to Rale over them, is oneDe 
pertment and another ; who were, perhaps, thé 
Depaties of fome Deputy, of Members of thisHoufe 
feot to {py out their Liberty, c mifreprefent their 
Actions, and to prey apoa them; Men, whofe Be- 
havious, on many Occafions, has caufed the Blood 
of thofe Sons of Liszaty, to recoil withio them ; 
Mea promoted to the highéft Seats of Juftice, 
fome to my Knowledge, were glad by going to 
foreign Countries, to espe being bro't to a Bae 
of juftice, in their own. 

‘* They protected by your Arms? They have no- 
bly taken up Armsin your Defence, have exerted, 
their Valour, amidft their conftant and laborious In- 
duftry, for the Defence of a Couotry whofeFronties, 
| while drench’d in Blood, its interior Parts have 
yielded all its little Savings to your Enlargement = 
And BELIEVE MB, REMEMBER IL THIS Day ToLD 
You so, That the fame Spirit which aftuated that 
People at firft, will contioue with them fill : But 
Pradence forbids me to explain my {elf any farther, 
Gop guows, I donot at this Time fpeak from 
Motives of Party Heat ; What I deliver, are the 
gcouine Sentiments of my Heart: However fu- 
perior to me in general Knowledge andExpericoce, 
the refpedteble Body of this Houfe may be, yet 
Iclaimtoknow more of America then moft of you, 
haviog feen and been converfant ia that Country, 
The People there are as truly Loyal, I believe, 
a2 apy Subjects the King bas: But 8 People jea- 
Jous of their Liberties, . end who will vindicate 
them, if they fhould be violated ; bat the Subject 
is too delicare, 2 will fay no more. ° 
a Barré’s Speech on the Sons of Liberty, from The 


z Post Boy, May 27, 1765, in the Massahcusetts His- 
torical Society, Boston 
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“SONS OF LIBERTY” ORGANIZE IN AMERICA 


As Barré spoke, there sat in the gallery one Jared Ingersoll | 
of Connecticut. Though later to be a stamp collector and a 
Loyalist, he was greatly moved by the oration. Back to 
the colonies he sent a report of the speech. His letter was 
widely printed in the American press. Soon organizations 
known as Sons of Liberty appeared in the colonies to protest 
against the Stamp Act. 


96 Patrick Henry, 1736-99, from a miniature on 
ivory, 1795, by Lawrence Sully (1769-1803), courtesy 
of Herbert L. Pratt, New York 


OPPOSITION TO THE STAMP TAX 


Srvce 1673 England had levied duties in America, with 
slight protest. A stamp tax, moreover, had been discussed 
for a full half-century. Yet the Stamp Act at once aroused 
a storm of objection. The new tax differed from the ones 
previously laid. For the first time, a direct internal tax had 
been imposed. Applicable alike in New England and 
Virginia, on farm and in town, the tax furnished a basis for 
unified action. The stamps, passing from hand to hand, 
would serve as a symbol and constant reminder of the 
tax imposed by a legislature three thousand miles away, in 
whose deliberations America had no voice. So, from Massa- 
chusetts to the South, ran the protest. The people 
gathered in excited groups and loudly expressed their anger. 
The tax was denounced from the pulpit; the press spoke 
out fearlessly. The stamp distributors were insulted and 
prevented from acting. The stamps were everywhere seized, 
hidden and burned. In May, 1765, Patrick Henry had 
been elected to the House of Burgesses. His entrance into 
that august assembly focused in intense form the general 
indignation. His first days as a member he spent in 
gathering about him a group of the younger men, and men 
from the discontented western counties. Near the end of 
the session, he found the time ripe for action. 
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PATRICK HENRY DEBATES 


On the blank page of a law book Patrick 
Henry wrote out a series of resolutions con- 
demning the Stamp Act. The aristocratic 
members from tidewater Virginia, fearful of 
unloosing radical elements among the people, 
deprecated such outspoken language. After 
hot debate, in which he was opposed by 
Bland, Pendleton, Randolph and Wythe, 
Henry won. “Tarquin and Caesar each had 
his Brutus; Charles the First his Cromwell; 
and George the Third” — he paused, while 
the speaker and others cried ‘Treason’”’— 
“may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 


Exirad Ke a Letter from a Gentieman 1m Philadeipbia, to 
is Friend in this Toavn, dared laft Tuefday, 
ss HAVE inclofed the Refolves of the Virginia A(- 
«< ft fembly, on debating the Stamp A@. The Go- 
*< vernor, as foon as he heard what they were about, fent 
‘¢ for them, and withoot Preamble, told them, he would 
46 diffolve them ;"and that Minute they were diffolved. 
#¢ Ag they are of an extraordinary Nature, thought they 
“< might not he difagreeable. ‘They are as follows.” 
CC HERE AS the Hon. Heufe of Commons, in Enge 
land, have cf late drawn into Queflion, bers 
Sar the General Affembly of this Colony bath 
Poever to enac? Laws for laving cf Taxes and impofag 
Duties, payable by the People of this bis Majefly's moft 
antient Colony : For fettling and afeertaining the fame to all 
future Tisess, the Houfe of Burgrffes of this prefent General 
Afivekty have come to rhe following Refoives : 
«6 Refolved, That the firft Adventurers, Settlers of this 
bis Majefty’s Colony. and Dominios of Virginia, browg bt wita 
them and tranfmitted to their Psflerity, avd all other his 
Majefly's SubjrGs fince inhabiting in this his Majefty’s Celenyy 
aH the Privileges and Popes ce ba e a: any ie becr 
held, enjoyed and pafifed by the Peopie of Great-Britain. 
ae Recto” Bn twe Rosal Charters, granird by 
King Jaues the Firft, the Colony a, orvfaid are decluced 
ded elie to ail Privileges and Immunitits of natural lira 
SuhjeAts, to all [nterts and Purpefes, as tf they bad len 
abiding and born within the Realot of Exgland. 

4s Refolved, That bis Majefty’s liege People of th.s hit 
astient Colony Lave enjoy'd the Right of benz thus 
gevern'd, by their own A. {(embiy, in the Article cf Taxes and 
internal Police ; and that she fame bawe never bern fir fetted, 
or any other If'as yielded wp, but have been confantly recog= 
Woe’ d by tke King and Pecple of Britain. } 

“ Refolved, therefore, That tHe Gen val Af-mbly of 
this Colony, %, ther with his Maj-fly or bis Sulfirutes, 
here, in their Reprifentative Capacity, the only exciafive 
Pigot aad Power to lay Taxes and Imps ?: upon the Inbabi- 
tants of this Colony: And that every Anempt te veft Such 
Power in any otber ees or aig Mot er, ee by: 

mbly aferefaid, is-illegal, uaconfiituticnal an 
Stell eee c abe Tendency to defircy Britifo as 
cvell.ar AmericanLiberty. : 
ee eircds That bir Majefty’s liege People, the Inbabi- 
tants of this Colony, are nt bound to neld Obedience to any 
Law or Ordinance ubatever, dcfigued to impose any Taxa- 
tion whatferver upon feedgsd eee the Laws or Ordinances 
of the General Affembly afer efaid. : 
oe Refolved, T. ee Perfor, whe fall, hemi is 
writing, afert or maintain, that any Perfen or Perfers, 
other than the Geeeral Ajently af this Colony, bave any 
Righ: or Poser to impofe or lay any Taxation ox be Pesple 
hore. fall be deemed an Encme ta this bis Mazehy 5 Colonye 
First publication of the Virginia Resolutions, from 


the Newport (R.I.) Mercury of June 24, 1765, in the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence 
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98 Draft of Virginia Resolutions, May 1765, from the original in Patrick Henry’s 
handwriting, owned by Charles L. Hamilton, Germantown, Penn. 


THE VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS 


Four only of Henry’s resolves remained in the journal 
when the Governor dissolved the assembly. But dissolving 
the House was of no avail. Henry had roused Virginia. A 
version of the resolutions, correct in spirit and substance, 
appeared in the Newport Mercury and was widely reprinted 
throughout the colonies. Similar steps were taken else- 
where. Through common indignation, a sentiment of union 
was developing. The associations calling themselves Sons 
of Liberty now determined to prevent enforcement of the 
law. Legislatures took measures leading in the same direc- 
tion. Out of all this turbulence, provincial sentiment was 
crystallized in the Stamp Act Congress, called to meet in 
New York on the 7th of October. It was organized by 
Timothy Ruggles of Massachusetts, chairman, and John 
Cotton, clerk. Nine colonies were represented. Prominent 
in the membership were Otis, Livingston of New York, 
John Dickinson and George Bryan of Pennsylvania, and 
Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina. 
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100 Memorial to Parliament of the Stamp Act Congress, 1765, from a fac- 
simile by Bierstadt, New York, 1897, in the Emmet Collection, New York 
Public Library 
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p prudent to retrench our extravagant expences, while we have 
omething left to fubfiit ourselves, rather than be driven to it 
vy fatal neceflity. 


wifhed it might thro’out the government) an inftance of which 
we have from Charleftown, at a funeral there the beginning of 
’ Yaft week, which the relatives and others attended, without 
any other mourning than which is prefcribed in a reicent agree- 


themfelves with their own manafacture.—At Hampftead, on 
, Long Ifland, 


ven potice to gentlemen fhopkeepers and others, of any of the 


and goodnefs, and cheaper than any imported: the proprie- 
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BOSTON, O8tober 1. 
out of fafhion to put on mourning at the funeral of 
ft relation, which wiil make a faving to this town 
oufand fterling per annum.—lc is surprizing how 
well as how generally an old cuftom is abolilhed, 
ever, the good fenfe ot the town, for it is certain- 


hat the laudable practice of frugality is now intro- 
in all the neighbouring towns, (and it were to be 


There feems to be a difpofition in many of the in- 
this and the neighbouring governments to cloath 


in the Province of N. York, a company of gen- 
{et up a new woolen manufactory, and having gr 


at by fending proper patterns of any colour, they 
licd with broad-cloths, equal in finenefs, colour, 


Cofs give good encouragement to any perfon who ere any way 
wefted in the woolen manufadtory, fuch 2s wool combery 
wearers, clothiers, fhearers, dyers, {pinners, cardess, or un- 
derftand any branch of the broad-cloth, blanket, or ftroud 
manufactory. ——At Jamaica on the faid ifland, one Tookis 
Polpham is ereftrg a i 
in about 4 moath, and carry on afl the branches of a fuller 
and dyer of cloth. ie aan P 

The northern colonifts have fenfe enough, at leaft the fenfe 
of feeling ; andccan tell where the fhoe pinches—The de'icate’ 

is begin to find bv experience, thac the Shoes made at 
Lyn are much caper than thofe of the make of Mr. Hose of 
London— What is become of the nored fhoemaker of E/fex? 

Tt is fear’d by many who with well to Great Britazn, that 
the new A—t of P——t will greatly diftrefs, if not totally 
ruin fome of HER own manufactares—lIt is thought that 
by means of this A—t, lefs of her woolen cloths, to the a- 
mount of fome thoafands fterling, will be purchas’d in this 
cold climate the infuing winter.’ 

We are told that all the Funerals of laft Weck were con- 
ducted upon the new Plan of Frugal. y. 

Nothing but Frucaurry can now fave the diffrefs’d nor- 
thern colonies from impending ruin—It ought to Be a confo- 
lation to the good 
eft man in it exhibits the moft ngid example of this political 
as_well as moral virtuc, 


ACTION OF THE STAMP ACT 
CONGRESS 


Tur Congress framed a declaration of rights 
and grievances, stating the common position of 
the colonies. Admitting the right of Parliament 
to make general and trade laws for the colonies, 
this document denied power to levy taxes. 
Before adjourning, the Congress adopted an 
address to Parliament, restating the colonial 
grievances. The Congress is particularly impor- 
tant as it established a precedent for future con- 
certed action in still more troublous times. 


THE COLONIES MAKE GOODS 
~* TO REPLACE IMPORTS 


Economic retaliation was the aim of the com- 
mittees of correspondence set up at this time. 
Adopting a device tried the previous year, 
agreements not to import and not to consume 
English-made goods were entered into with 
enthusiasm. “Frugality and Industry” was 
the watchword. Even songs were used to stir 
the people. The Massachusetts Gazette of 
October 31, 1765, contains a long poem, of which 


the following stanza is a sample. 
With us of the woods 
Lay aside your fine goods, 
Contentment depends not on clothes; 
We hear, smell and see, 
Taste and feel, with high glee, 
And in winter have huts for repose. 
That the boycott was effective is shown by the 
number of memorials, praying for the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, presented to Parliament by 
British merchants. 


which will be compleat 


ple of acertain provinoe, that the great- 


From the front page of The Connecticut Courant, Hartford, Oct. 29, 1764, in the New York Public Library 
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€& This is the Day before the never-to-be-forgotten: STAMP-ACT was to-take Place in TR, 


New-Hampfoire oF 2 GAZETTE; 
— Veet. 
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And Fyranny ufurps her happy Plains ? whether it is lactub? Let him that BRE Teae 
der, whether it, is lawful for any Numbers of 
Men to fell another Number as free as themfelves 
for Slaves? Let them prove that theSale of Fa/epb 
into Lever, was lawful, and then they may doubt 
on—I.ct them determine whether, if a Magiftiate, 
whofeAuthority they acknowledge within his Ju- 
rifJiQion, fhou’d, becaufe he has afliftance, order 
them where they were liable to a Moderate Fine, 
to be pilloried, whipt, and finally imprifoncd for 
Life,they fhou’d think themfelves obliged paffively fj 
to fubmit: Jf they do, let fuch Friends to Paffivr 
Obedience faffer the juft' Confequence of their owa 
Principles, till they reccive Convigtion. 


: ‘ 
The LAMENTATION 


OF the — Pad 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE-GAZETTE, 


in particular, and the PRESS in general, 
On a Sujpicion of lofing their LIBERTY. 


What an amazing Change of Principles, Policy 
and Tempers ! —One-wou’d think a prodigious 
Vertigo had feiz'd every Head, that in the im- 
petuous Whirl all Otbjects appeared alike— that 
there cou’d be no diftingyifhing Mercy from 
Cruelty, Right from Wrong,.—Fosmerly every 
honeft induftrious Man was encourgaged, his 
Diligence gained him Pgputation as well as Sub- 
Gfence. Can it be pretendel the Cafe is the 
fame, when no Man may buy or fell but he that 
receives a Mark ?— a Badge of his Slavery, an 
Evidence of the Limitation of Property and the 
Lofs of Liberty.—Is honeftt Induftry encouraged, 
when the moft Induftrious pay the mere for ex- 
ceiling, and are fubjeCted more than others to the 
imperious Mandates, probably of infulting ftrut- 
ing overbearing Officers ?——- 

Was there any Thing more grievous and enflav- 
ing in the Scheme to introduce a general Excire, 
propos'd about thirty Years ago to the, People in 
G— B—, than This is to us? — and the 
Prime M. r of that Lime who bro’t in fuch 
a Billjit was faidcou’d have carried it through, 
(fuch is the magic Power attending a certain high 
Office) yet what was the Event? the general Dif 
guft it gave, the Oppofition to it, the People dif- 
cover'd without Dvors put anEnd to the Project. 
—And had it pat into an Adt, as was defign’d, it 
wou’d never have been executed, but at the Head 
of a ftanding Army.—Asodious and deteftable as 
this Scheme was, there were notwithftanding a 
great many Advocates for it, prompted by the 
Primum Mobile.—And fhould an Edi&t like that 
once paft by the King of Egypt, relative to Male 
Children be promoted in the fame Manner; there 
would no doubt be found a Majority for it with- 
in certain Walls, if it related only to the Colo- 
nies.—And indeed with refpect to the prefentGe- 
neration, fuch an Edi& wou'd not be fo fevére 
as theEdié& now againft vs.—And fhall we calm- 
ly and quietly yieldour Necks to the Yoke?— 
We have been told by fome mercenary Scriblers, 
that the Right of paffing fuch a Law cannot be 
difputed, that our Remedy is oy bene Supplica- 
tion,8c. and by this Way of Reafoning one may 
prove that whatever is done by fuperior Force is 
right, and fo Robbery of any kind may be prov- 
ed to be right, becaufe there was Power to per- 
form the A@tion—and 4s to Petitioning and Re- 
monftrating,—What became of the humble Pe- 
titions prefented, while this Matfer’ was under 
 Confideration,were they not fpurn'd arld frown'd 
as it were into Vaults.—They that’ reptetent us 
ought to hear us by their,ownPrinciples—but the 
fame firft Mover remaining, we have Reafon to 
think no Remonftranccs will ever be heard, ‘no 
Reafons prevail for our Relicf in that Way.— 
Qurown Refolutions not to hold our Forehcads 
{till to receive the Mark, that is, not to be active 
to parchafe our own Bondage’ from private felfith 
Views for fear of locfing a particular Intereft, 
is the -moft probable Means of having the Dif- 
ficulty removed,-— and can any Thing follow 
from that warle than will follow from Compli- 
ance ?—WiH toe this fubject us to the fameCon- 
dition of the Subjects of the Grand Monarch — 
Will not he who feeks to fave a petty Intereft by 
fuch Meafures, become a Slave by his own Con- 
fent 2—Does he not in effect agree to give up his 
Birth-Right, for a Mdefs of Pottage ?—As thole 
who were to have been the Diltributors of our 
Chains have generally di(dained fuch an invideous 
Office, he will well deferve Chains and every o- 
ther Murk of Slavery who fhall hunt after the 
Mark of the Beaf!, or fifh as it were after Sharks? | 
—Let any one confider what Charadtee he is like 
to acquire who. fhould fneak in private after what 
he will be afhamed openly to avow, Who to, 
fave a paltry infignificant Property, voluntarily 


@©0@OOBE are now arrived at the Eve of that 
BODSHE remarkable Day, which is appoint- 
5 OD @e@ ed to be as fatal to almoft all that 
©O W BA is dear to us; asthe Ides of March 
a9 @© were,to the Life of Cz/ar, or as the 
@G6S9G®@ memorable Fifth of November had 
© 09OG® | ke rohave prov'd tothe Lives, Li- 
berty and Property of the honett Peaple of England. 
—A Day on which our Slavery is to commence, 
by a Decree more fevere, confidering all Circum- 
ftances, than was ever pronounced in the famous 
Star-Chamber ; an Ordinance by which we are 
not on!y to be reduced to Beggary bya TAX we 
can never pay, but are ntade Slaves for our Dif- 
ability, end are to be plunged into a deeper Bon- 
dage, by difcharging of it, ifit were in our Power. 
‘And att this is determined by thofe from whom 
by cur Conneétion and Relation, we had the 
greateft Reafon to expeét Defence, Protection and 
ail the Favours and Bleffings, that a dutiful Child 
cou'd expeét, froma kind, tender Parent. For 
among other juft Grounds for fuck Hopes, their 
Predeceflors for Ages paft, eftecm’d it their Glory, 
as it was. their Delight, to diffufe Happinefs 
among all to whom their Influence extended. 
And more efpecially to tranfmit to their Succeffors 
Pofterity and Dependants, that Liberty which they 
themfelves enjoy’d, and thought worth defending 
and preferving at any Rate. A very flighty Ac- 
guaintance with Englifh Hillory, will inform any 
one, Ignovant of it, with what mighty Struggles 
and earncf Conterition, they have maintained 
this natural Right, againft the united Force of 
Tyrants in variousForms, and all their Sycophants 
and adulating Adherents.. And that they cou'd 
never be prevail’d upon, by all the Hepes and 
Allurements defpotic Power and arbitrary Mifrule 
cou’d furnith, or the World-give in Exchange, to 
part with their own Freedum or intail Vaflalage. 
on their Pofterity: As without Liberty they 
juftly thought all the Enjoyments of Life to a 
generous Mind, a Perfon freeborn, wou'd be in- 
fipid, vapid 2nd taftlefs. : 
Oh Lilerty, thou Geddefs heav’nly bright, 
Profufe of BlifS, and pregnant with Delight ! 
Eternal Pleafures in thy Prefence eign, 
And finiling Plenty leads thy wanton Train 3 
Eas’ of her Load Subjeétion grows more light, 
And Poverty looks chearful in thy Sight ; 
Thou mak’ft the gloomy Face of Nature gay, 
Giv’tt Beauty to the Sun & Pleafureto the Day. 


"Thee Goddefs, thee Britannia’s Ifle adores : 
How has fhe eft exhaufted all her Stores, 
How oftin Fields of Death thy Prefence fought, 
Nor thinks the mighty Prize too dearly bought. 


—Cari funt nobis propingui, fumiliares et amicty 
fed omnes omnium caritates, patria una oft -complexa, 
pro qua quis bonus dubitet Mortem oppetere? fi i 
Sit profitur us, et res ita requiret. Cicero, 


BEHOLD THE Great, THE IMPORTANT Dar, 
Bia with the Fare or CATO, and of ROME, 
Addifon. 


OCOSGOGOHAT 2 hard Cal is it, that after 
@@@@66@ this Day’s Appearance upon. the 
eo @@ Stage of Adion, I muft Die, or 
@© W ©@ fubmit tothat which is wer/ethan 
ee @@ Death, be Stamp'd, and lofe my 
@6O628®@ Frecdom—Will all the goodDeeds 
@ O80 O®@ J have done fignify nothing ?--If 
the whole Kingdom of England would fave my 
Life, Iam unable to live under this Burden ; there- 
fore I muft Die /—O unhappy that | am—Ie is 
true, Life, like the Harmony in Mufic, is com- 
pofed of the Contrarictics of feveral Notes, fweet 

and harfh, fharp and flat, fprightly and folemn ; 
‘tis chequer’d with variety of Circumttances ; fome- § 
times it {wells with a profpcrous Fortune ; at 
others it ebbs into the loweft Degree of Ad- 
verfity ; and {eldom admits of Conflancy and Du- 
rability— It is true, my Life in thefe Parts have 
been but foort, having this Day compleated nine 
Years ond five Vecks — FREEDOM is fo natural, 
and SLAVERY fo contrary to my Nature, that I 
chufe a voluntary Death, in Hopesof efcaping this 
. Servitude—Should I once fubmit to have my Li- 
berty infring’d, 1 could never make that Appear- 
ance in the World I have, therefore an honorable 
Death is to be prefer’d before an ignominious Life 
—I was refolv’d to live well ; and be as ufeful 
as I could, without being concern’d as to the 
Length ot Shertnefs of my Duration— But before 
f make my Exit, I will recount ovér fome of the 
many good Deeds I have done, and how ufeful § 
Thave been, and ftill may be, provided my Life | 
ould be fpat’d; or I might hereafter revive a-- 
gain, altho’ it may not feem fo proper to found 
my cwnPraife. Without this Art of commupicat- 
ing to the Public, how dull and melanchol 
all the intelligent Part of Mankind appear ?—It 
may with greatVeracity beaffirm’d,tbat there iano 
Art, Science or Profeffion in theW oild,but what 
owes its Origin, ar at leaft-its Progrefs and pre- 
tea 


Thefe, and fuch as thefe, were the Sentiments 
of thofe in Power, in former ‘limes. Vhey knew 
that Liberty, was the nattral Right of Mankind = 
And that it was the greateft Injury even to curtail 
or deprive them of it, in any J)egree, any 
further than by their own Content they excMange 
Part of it, for other Lleflingss and the Prefer-, 
vation of what-remains. They were fo far from 
a Difpofition to rob Men of this natural Right, 
that on the contrary they were for enlarging, and 
extending of ittoall theWorld that wou'd ieceive 
it, Sed Temfcra Mutantur &c.—who that has 
read, that ftrong- metaphorical Exclamation, How 
is the Gold become dim, and the mot fine Gold 
Changed | can avoid thnking of it—it foems to 


obtrude itfelf on this Occafion.— 


tte, Oct. 31, 1765, in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


102 Facsimile of front page of the New Hampshire Gazei 


PLANS ARE MADE TO EVADE THE STAMP TAX 


As the day approached on which the Act was to go into effect, efforts were redoubled to maintain popular 
opposition. Some newspapers appeared in mourning, lamenting the death of American liberty. Other 
agencies of publicity begged the people to pardon a temporary cessation of printing, until means could be 
devised for evading the Act. There was apparently no thought of compliance with the command of the 


British Parliament. 
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NEW YORK 
MERCHANTS SIGN 
NON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT 


Opposition seemed keenest 
in New York. There the 
Congress assembled; there 
the first non-importation 
agreement was signed; and 
there the popular outcry was 
loudest. By May the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the town 
clad themselves in homespun 
or ‘‘turned clothes.”” The 
Society for promoting Arts 
and Manufactures encour- 


103 Burns’ Coffee House, New York Meeting-place of the Sons of Liberty, from an. engraving aged domestic industry. On 

.in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library the 23rd AG Oem A taareet 
for all kinds of home products was opened in Broad Street. The New York Gazette carried in large type the 
legend, ‘It is better to wear a homespun coat than lose our liberty.” On the last of October, upwards of two 
hundred of the leading merchants assembled in the long room of the City Arms. Resolutions were adopted: 
“First, that in all Orders they send out to Great Britain, for Goods or Merchandise of any Nature, Kind, or 
Quality whatsoever, they will direct their Correspondents not to ship them, unless the Stamp Act be repealed. 
Secondly, it is further unanimously agreed that all orders already sent Home, shall be countermanded by the 
very first Conveyance; and the Goods and Merchandise thereby ordered, not to be sent, unless upon the 
condition mentioned in the foregoing Resolution. Thirdly, that no Merchant will vend any Goods or Mer- 
chandise sent upon Commission from Great Britain that shall be shipped from thence after the first Day of 
January next, unless upon the condition mentioned in the first Resolution.” Philadelphia, on November 7, 
and Boston, on December 9, followed suit. 


NEW YORK’S UNPOPULAR 
ROYALIST GOVERNOR 


Tuer stamps reached New York on October 23. As soon as 
this became known — for they had been shipped in secret — 
“all vessels in the Harbour lowered their colours to signify 
Mourning, Lamentation and Woe.” The following day, 
writes Robert Livingston, “a vast number of people beheld 
the sight and were greatly enraged.”’ Officially in charge 
at the time was Lieutenant Governor Colden, a man of 
strange career. Born in Dunse, Scotland, he had at the 
age of twenty migrated to America. Here for some years 
he practiced medicine. In 1718 he settled in New York, and 
soon entered public life. Colden withal was a scholar 
and scientist of note. He was a founder of the American 
Philosophical Society; he corresponded with Franklin and 
leading scholars of the continent. He had sent Linnaeus 
some four hundred American plants, and the eminent 
botanist had responded by naming one “‘Coldenia.” His 
most famous work was a history of the Indians in the 
colony of New York. On top of all this, Colden was a strong 
Royalist and supporter of prerogative. He had already 
given evidence of his intention to enforce the Stamp Act, 
though such a stand had lost him the support of his council 104) Cadwallader Colaaniukunes\'y7e Metin pape arenas 


. . M 3, ’ 
and won him popular enmity. Neo oe (1734-1805) in the Chamber of Commerce, 
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A MOB GREETS THE ARRIVAL 
OF STAMPS AT NEW YORK 


In July, Governor Colden had asked 
General Gage “for a guard sufficient to 
secure the fort against the Negroes or a 
Mob.” ‘That his request was not need- 
less, subsequent events indicated. On the 
night after the arrival of the Edward, 
bearing the stamps, a handbill containing 
ominous warnings was distributed over the 
city. Colden thought it best to unload 
in midstream; with the aid of the men-of- 
war in the harbor, he managed to get the 
packages of stamps to the fort. Evil was 
brewing along the water-front. On the 
first of November the storm broke. A 
mob of the Sons of Liberty, “the most 
formidable imaginable,” writes Livingston, 105 From ine Magazine of American History, Vol. I, 1877, copy of a handbill 
gathere aan laniate ehidsk Owere effigies of preserved in the State Paper Office, London 

Colden and Bute, hated adviser of George III. Street parading followed. The crowd stopped to cheer before 
the residence of McEvers, who had resigned as Stamp-Master, and then proceeded to the fort, which 
served also as the Governor’s residence. Here they found Colden’s best coach; into it they tumbled the 
effigy; and both were burned on the Bowling Green. 


-[No Stamped Paper to be had.] 
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106 Heading of Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury, Nov. 18, 1765, from a copy in the New York Public Library 


GOVERNOR COLDEN SURRENDERS THE STAMPS TO THE CITY FATHERS 

So far the mob had been fairly orderly, under control. But matters rapidly got out of hand. Cooler heads 
feared an outbreak. Livingston, John Cruger, mayor of the city, and others waited upon the governor. Asa 
result of this interview, they announced that Colden had said ‘“‘that he would not issue, nor suffer to be issued 
any of the stamps now in Fort George.” It must have been a humiljating moment for the proud old man. 
In 1736 he had published a treatise entitled “Account of Diseases prevalent in America”; but this malady 
of 1765 could not be disposed of with any scientific label. Even yet the people were not satisfied: on the 5th, 
Colden was obliged to turn over to the city fathers all of the hated stamps, which were then deposited in 
the City Hall, safe from royal officers. Eight days later the new Governor, Moore, arrived. Colden was glad 
to surrender his responsibilities. Moore was inclined to compromise. He wrote home, concerning the 
Stamp Act, that he was “‘obliged to suspend the power he was unable to exert.” Hence it came about that 
the papers could announce: “No stamped paper to be had.” In New York the wealthy merchants, deter- 
mined to oppose Grenville’s new tax, had called to their assistance the easily excited rabble. Irresponsible 
mobs prevented the execution of the law. The conservative merchants and the aristocrats were well aware 
that the mob of “Liberty Boys” had dangerous possibilities. Its spleen might be vented against the aris- 
tocracy in America as readily as against the British Government. 
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THE BOSTON STAMP-DISTRIBUTOR IS 
FORCED TO RESIGN 
Even before the arrival of the stamps, Boston had seen 
disorder. Grenville, in announcing the Stamp Act, had 
declared his intention of appointing Americans as collectors. 
In Boston the choice fell upon Andrew Oliver, brother-in-law 
of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, a native of Boston who 
had already held several minor posts. His acceptance of 
the office of stamp-distributor was unfortunate. The patriot 
party saw in this naught but devotion to an unsympathetic 
British ministry. It was proposed that he should be hanged 
in effigy on the Liberty Tree, under which the Sons of Liberty 
held their meetings. The mob bearing the effigy went to 
Kilby Street, where Oliver had recently erected a building 
which the people supposed was designed for a stamp office. 
This they instantly demolished. Then they made demon- 
strations before Oliver’s residence, breaking windows and 
threatening his life. Oliver fled, resigned his office, and 
signed a pledge that he would not act as stamp agent. 
But he never regained popular favor. In the outbreak of 
a mob violence in Boston, Governor Hutchinson’s house was 
107 Andrew Oliver, 1706-74, from a photograph in the entered and pillaged, his library and priceless manuscripts 


Massachusetts Historical Society of the original portrait 


nba wmgaat shen A ee ne being almost completely destroyed. (See Vol. XI, No. 124.) 


CERTAIN BRITISH OPINION FAVORS AMERICA 


Aut this was not without its effect in England. At the time of the passage of the Stamp Act there had been 
observers who favored the colonies. Now their number was greatly increased. Those who were accustomed 
to trade with the colonies, those who disliked the influence of royal favorites, those who in any way suffered 
from Grenville’s attempt 


at retrenchment — in 
short, all discontented 
elements — vociferously 


attacked the ministry, Hit 
in press, in pamphlet, in | it 
cartoon. In the illustra- | t i" 
tion, Grenville is attempt- | 
ing to balance the budget; S 
Bute is assisting by weigh- 
ing down the credit side 
with petty savings eked 
from royal favor. The 
military, crippled by the - 
Government, is protesting 
against the abandonment 
of policies which, though 
expensive, will expand 
British influence in 
“Havanna,” the “ Phili- 
pines,” and Newfound- 
land. America urgesthat | | EYicrseGrs Gnas 
commerce will outweigh | 2[3¢7elewsokalciey iialon ls Hoe | Geobid apt pip temic aheinenecin oa fprmeden 
these expenses. In the , wade Vi 
offing, French and Dutch hs 
scoff at the commercial | *iz:neTiclodadeasumapreg ec Dant pladie weld then aggmiia an 
erry ow fe, 


stupidity of the British. i nas = 


108 From a British caricature in the New York Historical Society 
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A MARYLAND LAWYER 


A MAN of importance at this juncture was Daniel Dulany of An- 
napolis. His father, a poor Irishman, had risen to be Attorney- 
General, a member of the landed gentry, and a leader of the popular 
party. His son he had sent to England for schooling at Eton, 
Cambridge, and the Middle Temple. Opening a law practice in 
Annapolis in 1747, Daniel soon became the outstanding lawyer and 
barrister of Maryland. Indeed, his legal learning was so great and 
of such repute that judges 
were known to refer difficult 
CONSIDERATIONS | questions to him. His opin- 
ON THE ion was sought even from 
PARTOUP RIL Eat, England, while often cases 
an PMPOAWIe would be withdrawn from 
Ta Am XO oS the courts to be settled by 
this provincial lawyer. Du- 
te Ee lany ultimately became a 

firm Tory, and in later times 


refused to join the Revolu- * , — 
109 Daniel Dulany, 1721-97, from the portrait, 


ae = tionar fore Ss: se- artist not known, in the Supreme Court, Baltimore, 
For the Purpofe of raifing a REVENUE, by uf C22 mao a CONS courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, 


ACT or PARLIAMENT, quence, most of his large New York 
landed properties were confiscated. His last years were spent in 


British COLONIES, 


‘Haud-Totum Verba refignent . 
Quod latet arcand, non enarrobile, fibrd. seclusion. 


Tate SECOND EDITION. 


ES A LEGAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 
Qn lis : i ol] x 
rae SE etna ieee ya “TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION” 


Wutte the Stamp Act Congress was in session, an imposing pamphlet 
a eimal Whee, pamphics oo upon the matter in hand made its appearance. Its close and powerful 

vas reasoning soon identified it as the work of Dulany. Lawyerlike, he 
pointed out in a clear, simple, and forcible manner that the colonists, as British subjects, were not represented 
in Parliament and that taxation without representation was a violation of the common law of England. The 
remedy he, as a good King’s man, found to reside in the use 
of all proper and constitutional means for convincing Par- 
liament of its error. The pamphlet made a deep impression 
in America, where reprints came thick and fast. In Eng- 
land also it was printed and read. His arguments were not 
only freely used, but served as the basis of Pitt’s speech in 
the Commons just three months after the publication of the 


pamphlet. 


<"[Prite Two Settings md Sixpence} 


PITT, THE COLONIES’ STALWART SUPPORTER 
IN ENGLAND 


PrEssuRE upon the English government was thus severe. 
George III, moreover, disliked the independent attitude of 
Grenville, who therefore resigned late in 1765. The King 
was willing to receive Pitt the elder as Prime Minister. 
The great Commoner, as Secretary of State, had guided 
England to victory in the recent struggle with France for 
supremacy in America. (See Vol. VI.) He was an object 
of devotion among the Americans. But agreements failed; 
a weak ministry under the Whig Marquis of Rockingham 
was formed. Pitt believed the Stamp Act was not right; J : | 
Rockingham felt it to be right but not wise; Grenville was 41; witliam Pitt, First Barl of Chatham, 1708-78, from the 


é 5 : portrait, ‘‘The Great Commoner,’ by William Hoare 
sure 1t was both right and wise. (1706-92) in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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s, Mr. PITT began with prefacing, that he did not mean te 

Bave gone any further upon the Subjed on that Day; that he bad 
only defigned to throw out a few Hints, which Gentlemen, whe 
dey fo confident of the Right of this Kingdom to fend Taxea 

America, paight canfider; perhaps might refe@, {n a cooler 
Moment, that the Right was at leaft equivocal. But Gace the 
Gentleman who {poke lat had not fopt en that Ground, but had | 

one into the whole; ikto the Justice, the Equity, the Policys 
the Expediency of the Sramr-Act, as well as into the Right | 
he would fallow him through the whole Fiela, and combat hig | 
Arguments on every Point. ea 
- He was going on, when Lotd Sa-ngs got up, and called both 
the Ge:.tlemen (Mr, Pitt, and Mr. Greenville) t6 order 4 he {aid 
they had both departed from the Mattér before the Houle, which 
was the King's Speech, and that Mr. PITT was going to fpeale 
twice in the tame Debate, although the Houfe was not in a Com- 
mittee. Mr. G---ge Onflow anfwered, that they were both in ore 
“der, as nothing had been faid but what was fairly deducible from 
his Majefty’s Speech, and appealed to the Speaker.---The Speaker 
decided in Mr. Onjlow’s Favour. Mr. PI'Y T fad, * 

“I do not apprehend I am {peaking twice, I did exprefly 
teferve a Part o1 my Subjeét, in order to fave the Time of the 
Hovfe, but Iam compelled to proceed in it. I do ove Speak 
twice, I only Ginith what] had defignedly left imperfect s but if | 
Seto is of a ee nd far be it ftom me to indulge 
a With of tranigreffing againtt Order. I am cont if i 
raced be lent. s ete a ed 

ere he paufed, the Houle refounded wit j 
ON. He proceeded. aed OS 

GENTLEMEN, 

; Ae IR, 

“ have been charged with giving Birth to Sedition in Aon. 
ica. They have fpoken their Ses with Freedom agai 
this unhappy A&t. That Freedom has betome their Crime, Ped 
ty Jam to heat the Liberty of Speech in this Houfe imputed as a 
Crime, but the Imputation fhall not difcourage me} it ia 2 Li- 
berty I mean to euercife; no Gentleman ought; to be aftaid of 
exercifing it, Itis Liberty, by which the Gentleman who ta- 
Juminates it, thight himfelf have profited. He ought to hare, 
deGfted from his Project. | The Gentleman tells us, America 2p 
obftinate ; <Gmerica is almoft in open Rebellion. 1 tejoice that 
America has refifted. Three Millions of People, fo dead to all 
the Feelings of Liberty, as voluntarily to confent to be Slav 
would have been fit lnftraments to make Slaves of the reft, 
came not here armed at al) Points, with Law Cafes, and Ads 
of Parliament, with the Statute Book, doubled dowh in 
Ears, to defend the Cale of Liberty. If I had, I would myfelf 
have cited the two Cafes of Chsfter and Darbem; 1 would have 
cited, them, to havg thewn, that even, under arbitrary Reigns, Par. 

were afb of taxing a P witheat their 

and allowed them Refprefentatives. Why did the Gentleman com * 
fine himfelf to Cheer and Durham ? He might have taken 4 highe 
ore in Wales, as: ope Retna taxed by Parliament, 
until it was incorporated. I would not debate a patticular Point. 
of Law with the Geanleman j Iikaow his Abilitice. 3 com,” 
obliged te a clase Refterches ; bat for the Defence wf Lites 

op a . acip pop ' -conftitnti: Ps $e} 


> pnfiite tian Princsrit, 


112 Report of Pitt’s Speech, Jan. 14, 1766, from the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Philadelphia, Apr. 24, 1766 


PITT URGES REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT 


Tue British ministry was in a quandary. America seemed to 
be on the verge of open revolt. Yet to repeal the Stamp Act 
would be acknowledgment of defeat, not only in the enforce- 
ment of a tax measure, but also in the exercise of the sovereign 
power. The moment was crucial. Pitt, advanced in years and 
crippled with gout, roused himself for a great and stirring 
speech. His position was that, while Parliament had a right 
to levy taxes for purposes of trade regulation, it had no right 
to levy internal taxes for revenue upon those not represented 
in the taxing body. He concluded: “Upon the whole, I will 
beg leave to tell the house what is really my opinion. It is, 
that the Stamp Act be repealed, absolutely, totally and im- 
mediately; that the reason for the repeal be assigned, because 
it was founded on an erroneous principle.” 


PRESSURE FROM MERCHANTS AND LIBERALS 
LEADS TO REPEAL 


GRENVILLE, proud of his measure, counseled otherwise. “The 
total repeal will persuade the colonies that Great Britain con- 
fesses itself without the right to impose taxes on them, and is 
reduced to make this confession by their menaces. Do the 
merchants insist that debts to the amount of three millions 
will be lost, and all fresh orders be countermanded? Do not 
injure yourselves from fear of injury; the merchants may sus- 
tain a temporary loss, but they and all England would suffer 
much more from the weakness of Parliament, and the im- 
punity of the Americans. With a little firmness, it will be 
easy to compel the colonists to obedience.”” But on March 4 
repeal was carried in the Commons, by a vote of two hundred 
fifty to one hundred twenty-two; one week later it passed the 
Lords, one hundred five to seventy-one. On the 18th it re- 
ceived the royal signature, amid the rejoicings of tradesmen 


and people of liberal politics. The cartoon pictures the funeral of the Stamp Act, sparsely attended by some 
pamphleteers, lawyers, ministers, royal favorites and bishops. Behind them the merchants are busied with 


the reviving trade, to be borne 
before favoring winds on the 
ships of state, Rockingham, 
Conway and Grafton. Useless 
is the bale of stamps from 
America; a reminder of the 
trade embargo is found in-the 
“black cloth from America” 
returned unused because non- 
consumption agreements had 
led the colonists to forego black 
garb even at funerals. The 
Government, opposed by the 
merchants, by those who sym- 
pathized with the colonies, and 
by the colonies themselves, had 
been forced to retreat from a 
position which its ignorance of 
American conditions had led it 
to adopt so light-heartedly. 


as Sree, 


113 From a British caricature The Repeal (a satirical presentation of the funeral procession of the 


Stamp Act), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


AMERICA IS OVERJOYED AT 
THE NEWS OF REPEAL 


In America bells were rung, bonfires lit, toasts 
drunk to the King, liberty poles erected. Vir- 
ginia and New York ordered statues of George 
III. New York and South Carolina in similar 
fashion honored Pitt. In Boston a day of cel- 
ebration was set apart. All persons in prison 
for rent were released by public subscription. 
The Common was bedecked with illuminated 
figures of the King, Pitt, Barré and Lord 
Camden. 


if 


114 Jonathan Mayhew, 1720-66, from Thomas __ Hollis, 
Memoirs, London, 1770, after an engraving by J. B. Cipriani, 
1767, of the portrait by John Smibert 


A MILITANT MINISTER URGES 
COLONIAL UNION 


Dr. Mayuew was born on Martha’s Vineyard, 
where for three generations his family had 
“tilled the soil and preached the gospel.” He 
was graduated from Harvard, and became 
pastor of a prominent Boston church, the 
first to call itself Unitarian. Like most New 
England preachers of the day, he introduced 
political questions into his sermons. On the 


Sunday preceding the sacking of Governor Hutchinson’s house in 1765, he took as his text: “I would they 
were even cut off which trouble you. For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” That was the text of his life. His eloquence 
proved a sturdy buttress for the educational campaign of Otis. One of his last acts was the preaching of a 
Thanksgiving sermon on the repeal of the Stamp Act in which he pleaded fervently in behalf of civil and 
religious liberty. Shortly thereafter he wrote to Otis urging the union of the colonies as the only means of 


perpetuating American liberty. 


Glorious News. 


BOSTON, Friday 11 o’Clock, 16th May 1766. 

THIS Inftant arrived here the Brig Harrifon, belonging 
to Fobn Hancock, Efq; Captain Shubael Coffin, in 6 
Weeks and 2 Days from Lonpon, with important 
News, as follows. 


From the Lonpon Gazerre. 
Wefiminfler, March 18th, 1766. 


HIS day his Majefty came to the Houfe of Peers, and being ia his royal 
} robes feated on the throne with the ufual folemairy, Sir Francis Moli- 
peux, Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, was fent with a Meflage 
from his Majefty to the Houfe of Commons, commanding their atten- 
dance in the Houfe of Peers. ‘The Commons being come thither accordingly, 
his Majefly was pleafed to give his royal affent to 
An ACT to REPEAL an A& made in the laft Seffion of Parliament, in- 
tituled, an A& for granting and applying certain Stamp-Duties and other Duties 
in the Britifh Colonies Plantations in America, towards further defraying 
the expences of defending, Prasciog usd fecuring the fame, and for amending 
fuch parts of the feveral AGs of Parliament relating to the trade and revenues 
of the faid Colonies and Plantations, as dire&t the manner of determining and 
secovering the ties and forfeitures thefein mentioned. 
Alfo ten public bills, and feventeen private ones, 


Yefterday there was a meeting of the principal Merchants concerned in the 
American trade, at the King’s Arms tavern in Cornhill, to confider of an Ad- 
drefs to his Majefty on the beneficial-Repeal of the late Stamp-Aa. 

Yefterday morning about eleven o’clock a great number of North American 
Merchants went in their coaches from the King’s Arms tavern in Corahill to the 
Houfe of Peers, to pay their duty to his Majetty, and to exprefs their fatisfac- 
tion at his Signing the Bill for Repealing the American Scamp-A&, there wad 
tipwards of fifty coaches in the procetion. 

Laft night the faid gentleman difpatched am exprefs for Falmonth, with fif- 
teea copies of the A& for repealipg the Stamp-Att, to be fcrwarded immediate- 
Wy for New York. 

Orders are given for fereral merchantmea in the river, to proceed to fea im- 
mediately on their refpeftive voyages to North América, fome of whom haye 
Been cleared out fidce the firltiof November latt. 

Yefterday meffengers were difpatched to Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchefter, 
and.all the great manufacturing towns in Englasd, with an aczount of the final 
decifion of an auguit afembly relating to the Stamp-A@. 


When the KING went to the Houfe of Peers to give the RoyalAffent, there 
was fach a vaft Concourfe of People, huzzaing, clapping Hands, &c. that ic 
was feveral Hours before His Majefty reached the fe. 

Immediately on His Majefty’s Signing the Royal Affeat to the Repeal of the 
Stamp-A& the Merchants trading to America,difpatched a Veffel which had been 
in waiting, to put into.the firft Port on the Continent with the Account. f 

There were the greateft Rejoicings poffible in theCity of London,by all Ranke 
of People, on the ‘FOTAL Repeal of the Sramp-A@,—the Ships in the Ritec 
difplayed all thir Colours, Iluminations and Bonfires in many Parts. — In 
fhort, she Rejoicings were as great as was ever known on any Occafion. 

It is faid the Aéts of Trade relating to America would be taken under Con- 
fidération, and all Grievances pies The Friendsto America ate very pow- 
erfal, and difpofed to affift us to the utmoft of their Ability. 

Capt. Blake failed the fame Day with Capt. Coffio, and Capt, Shand a Fort- 
spight bees him, both bound to this Port. 

Tt is impoffible to exprefs the Foy the Town is now in, on receiving the 
abeve, great, glorious and smportant NEW: S—The Bells in all the Churches 
were immediately fet a Ringing, and we bear the Day for a general Rejoicing 
will be the beginning of next Week. 
i 


——————$—— 


WV 
Printep for the Benefit of the PUBLIC, by 


Drapers, Edes & Gill, Green & Rufell, and Fleets. 
The Coftomers to the ee may have the above gratis at therefpechive 
ices 


115 From a broadside dated May 16, 1766, in the Emmet Collection, 


New York Public Library 


Anno fexto 


Georgii ITI. Regis. 


CAP Xi. 


An Act for the better fecuring the Dependency 
of His Majefty’s Dominions in America up- 
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248 Anno Regni fexto Georgii III. Regis. 
The Colonie hp the Authodity of the tame, Chat the faiv Colonies 


‘nine and Ylantations in America fave been, are, and of 
Tredecaed Right ought to be, fuboydinate unto, and Dependent 
pate unto, aad EDOM, the Imperial Crown and Parliament of Great 
eet. Britain, and that the King’s abajettp, bp and with the 
PenatCronn Gypice and Content of the Lozds Spiritual and Cems 
ment of Grear pojal, and Commong of Great Britain, in Parliament 
Pres affembled, fad, bath, and of Right ought to pave, full 
gidaive Au. Power and Authority to make Lats and Statutes of 
Gree Britain CUfGcient force and Galiditp to.bind the Colonies anv 
aecaredto | Weople of America, Subjetts of the Crown of Great Bri- 
badtheCoo- tain, in all Cates whattseuer. _ a 

fectimees, Gnd 6e tt further declared and enatten‘ bp the-Authoe 
x Subeds, ia city aftgelaid, Chat all Refolutions, Gotes, Dyvers, and 
for. oceedings, in anp of the faiv Colonies op Planta- 
AlReflet- tigng, thereby the Power and Authority of the IPatlia 
seeting of. ment of Great Britain, to make Laws anv Statutes as 
f@iCo afopetatn, is Denied, 02 Dyaton into MQuefiton, are, anv 
ing or caling are Hetebp Declared to be, utterly null and bofd to all 


on the Crown and Parliament of Great Bri- Eire. Intents and [Purpotes whatfoever. 


er, 
Bull and void, 


{elves, 02 to the General Afemblies of 

j ao the fame, the fole and erciufive Right 
EES ww eskey Of impofing Duties and Cares upon 
‘ d is ajettp’s Subjetts in the faiv Cos 
lonies and JPlantations ; and pave, in.purfuance of fuck 
Claim, patted cettain Totes, Refolutions, and Dyers, 
Derogatory to the Kegiflative Authority of Parliament, 
AnD inconfitent with the Dependencp of the faid Colo 
nies and Plantations upon the Crown of Great Britain : 
Sap it therefore pleate Pour moft rcellent epajettp, 
thar it map be Declared ; anv be it Declared bp the King's 
mo €rcellent Bajetty, bp and with the Advice anv 
Conient of the Lows Spiritual and Cempojal, anv 
Commons, in this prefent Parliament afembdlen, anv 
Mag2 bp 


116 The Declaratory Act (affirming the supremacy of Parliament), 1766, from the first printed edition 


in the New York Public Library 


LORD MANSFIELD 
PROPHESIES 
FURTHER 
TROUBLE WITH 
AMERICA 


In the excitement, few 
noticed the Declaratory 
Act, passed with the re- 
peal. In the debates 
over this, Lord Mansfield, 
than whom no one had a 
more attentive audience 
in Parliament, spoke pro- 
phetically. “The colonies 
must remain dependent 
upon the jurisdiction of 
the mother country, or 
they must be totally dis- 
membered from it, and 
form a league of union 
among themselves against 
it, which could not be 
effected without great 
violences. . . . I am ex- 


tremely sorry that the question has ever become necessary to be agitated, and that there should be a decision 
upon it. No one in this house will live long enough to see an end put to the mischief which will be the result 
of the doctrine that has been inculcated; but the arrow is shot, and the wound already given.” Yet Mansfield 
insisted that Parliament was supreme, and that its legislative power extended in all cases over the American 


colonies. His views received the endorsement of the 
legislature and the approval of the King. 


PITT’S ILL HEALTH LEAVES POWER 
TO TOWNSHEND 


Four months after the repeal of the Stamp Act, the 
Rockingham ministry fell from power. This time 
Pitt was prevailed upon to form a Government, 
although it was a composite of varying points of 
view. Pitt’s age and ill health soon forced his retire- 
ment into the country. This left a cabinet with no 
forceful leader. At this mischance, Charles Town- 
shend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, found his oppor- 
tunity to push a scheme long cherished by him. As 
president of the Board of Trade under Bute, in 1763, 
Townshend had formulated a sweeping plan for the 
reorganization of colonial administration on lines of 
uniformity and of strict imperial control. Later, 
while a member of the Rockingham ministry, he had 
continued openly to favor minute imperial super- 
vision of America, including taxation by Parliament. 
Now, with the Great Commoner out of the way, 
Townshend could execute his long-deferred design. 
Needless to say, his impetuosity took no account of 
colonial opinion. 


117 Charles Townshend, 
bye Joshua Re 


rary 


1725-67, from an engraving after a = i 
ynolds, in the Emmet Collection, New York Public 
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THE BILLETING ACT IS ENFORCED IN NEW YORK 


Tuts colonial opinion, despite the repeal, was still suspicious of 
English intentions. New York was the center of the British 
regular troops in America. An Act of 1765 had required the Anno feptimo 
colony to furnish the troops with quarters. To this the Assembly se : 
objected. Here Townshend found an opportunity to show Georgii IIL. Regis. 
America that the Declaratory Act was not to be a dead letter. 
In May, 1767, he persuaded Parliament to enact a measure 
suspending the New York Assembly until it should comply with 


the billeting law. The colonies at once murmured; for if Parlia- Sie Habs 

ment had the power to suspend for a limited time a colonial An A& for reftraining and prohibiting the Go- 

legislature, self-government might easily be destr Man WERE eh 2 CS TGs 
8 2 5 E 2 5 y oyed. The blow tatives, of the Province of Vew York, until 

was heavy. New York in 1769 succumbed, though with bad grace. Provifion fhall have been made for farnifhing 


the King’s Troops with all the Neceflaries 
required by Law, from pafling or affenting 
ae Fi ipo mee : to any Aét of Affembly, Vote, or Refolu- 
5 nno Regni feptimo Georgii 1. Rey's, NEW REVENUE tion, for any other Purpofe. 
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: taj tiny and Defertion, and for the better Payment of the Arm 
colleagues, ob tained from and their Quarters; voberein feveral Direttions eat 
an indifferent Parliament. HO given, 


To enforce the Navigation 
laws, the customs service 


vernment, in fuich of the aid Colonies and Wlantations me 7 O 28) 118 Townshend Act suspending the New York As- 
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1 i eceipt o} g . . i J i ibre 
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119 Townshend Duty Act, 1767 (relating to provinces, and to pay 


the uses of the revenue), from the first printed 
edition, in the New York Public Library the necessary Ex- 


penses of defending, protecting and securing the British 
Colonies and Plantations in America.’’ The Townshend Acts, 
in short, established a precedent for more vigorous control 
of the colonies in America. 


JOHN DICKINSON COUNSELS PRUDENCE 


Expressions of colonial opinion soon appeared. The 
ablest protest came from John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
in the form of a series of Letters from a Farmer. Dickinson, 
like Dulany, was an American trained in the law at the 
Inns of Court, London. Shrewdly weaving the now familiar 
arguments into the current situation, he denied the validity 
of any distinction between internal and external taxes, when 
levied for purposes of revenue. His counsel was one of pru- 
dence. “Let us behave like dutiful children, who have 429 jonn_ Dickinson, 1732-1808, from the portralt_b 


: : ”? Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) in Independence Hall, 
received unmerited blows from a beloved parent. Philadelphia 
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SAM ADAMS, THE RADICAL 


OTHER less cautious leaders appeared, and among them Samuel 
Adams, the born politician. “Perhaps no long public career was 
ever more perfectly self-consistent than his. From boyhood to old 
age, his master principle was individualism. As an undergraduate 
in college, having occasion to choose a subject for a public discussion, 
he revealed the bent of his mind by taking that of ‘Liberty.’ In 1743, 
for his Master’s degree at Harvard, he wrote a Latin thesis on the 
affirmative side of the question, “Whether it be lawful to resist the 
Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot be otherwise 
preserved.’ . . . From the day of his graduation till his work as a 
political writer was done, he did but play variations on this robust doc- 
trine and its corollaries.” — Tyumr, Literary History of the American 
Revolution, I, p. 13. Adams, a failure in the ordinary pursuits of life 
which would provide a competence for his family, had a genius for 
organizing and directing a radical movement. He also had the 
ability to put into clear and cogent English the ideas of his times 
regarding liberty and government. In season and out of season, he 


kept before the eyes of his fellow provincials what he conceived to be 
A i 0 “ye 
wo Fig ine War in America, London 17807” ~— the tyranny of the British Government. 
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Bofton- Gazette, 


COUNTRY 
Containing the frefhef? Advices, 


JOURNAL 
Foreign and Domeffic. 
MONDAY, Maren 14, 1768. 


SIR, 


HE Houfe of Reprefentatives of this Province, 4 : A ne : é } 
EBS I pi te SH eat Doe greeci p 
reat dificultics that muit accrue to themfelves estate A aH : a merece F LA LU TEST AS 
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realm, chat what q man bah boneflly acquired, ivob- ble, dutiful and loyal petition to our mott gracious Sove- doubt not of all the culuntes, the ee C is unjuft. 
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123 Circular Letter of Feb. 11, 1768, written by Samuel Adams to the Massachusetts Legislature, from the Boston Gazette, Mar. 14, 1768, 
copy in the New York Public Library 


SAMUEL ADAMS’ CIRCULAR LETTER 


Apams was now clerk of the Massachusetts Assembly. From this point of vantage he issued a series of 
addresses, endorsed as the official voice of the body. Most famous was the Circular Letter of February 11, 
1768, sent “to the respective Assemblies on the Continent.” Here we have Adams at his best. Massachusetts 
hopes “that this letter will be candidly considered in no other light than as expressing a disposition freely to 
communicate their mind to a Sister Colony, upon a common concern, in the same manner as they would be 
glad to receive the sentiments of your or any other House of assembly on the continent.” Thus he dispelled 
any lingering jealousy of the leading place Boston was assuming, while he deftly pointed to the desirability 
of unified action in the emergency. The Letter was a brilliant exposition of colonial grievances against the 
Townshend Acts. When it came to the attention of Lord Hillsborough, colonial secretary, he at once took 
action against the letter as a seditious libel. Writing to the Rhode Island Assembly, under date of April 21, 
1768, he warned it against the Massachusetts epistle. “As his Majesty considers this Measure to be of a 
most dangerous and factious Tendency, calculated to enflame the Minds of his good Subjects in the Colonies; 
to promote an unwarrantable Combination, and to excite and encourage an open Opposition to and Denial of 
the Authority of Parliament, and to subvert the true Principles of the Constitution, It is his Majesty’s Pleasure 
that you should . . . exert your utmost Influence to defeat this flagitious Attempt to disturb the publick 
Peace, by prevailing upon the Assembly of your Province to take no Notice of it, which will be treating it with 
the Contempt it deserves.” The King had been particularly enraged by this circular letter. And Hills- 
borough was clever. To the cause he brought the vast influence of the King’s name and prestige. Thus 
George III became a participant in the conflict. It need scarcely be said that such evidence of ministerial 
alarm merely encouraged the colonies to hope that the Government would yield. 
VIII—5 
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in Military Uniform, from 125 George III, from an engraving by E. Scriven, 126 George III in His Coronation Robe, 
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KING GEORGE III, 1738-1820 


In 1760 there had ascended the throne of England, as George III, a youth of twenty-two years. Every- 
where he had been hailed with applause. For forty-five years England’s King had been a foreigner, scarce 
able to speak the language of his people. George III was born in England; in his first speech he expressed 
pride “in the name of Britain.” In the colonies also the new reign had been welcome. Quebec had just 
fallen; America need no longer fear the French. Enthusiasm and loyalty abounded. The Massachusetts 
Assembly, in August, 1760, speaking of the “‘inexpressible joy of the present times,” had extolled the Brit- 
ish Constitution: “‘Now this glorious constitution exceeds itself; it raises new ideas for which no language 
has provided words, because never known before. Contradictions are become almost consistent, clamor- 
ous faction is silent, morose envy good-natured, by the divine blessing on the councils and arms of our 
dread sovereign in every quarter of the world. He is become the scourge of tyrants, the hope of the op- 
pressed; yet in the midst of victory prophesying peace.” 


THE NEW KING 


SEcuRE on his throne, possessed of boundless energy and industry, the new King at once began to assert 
himself. An English historian has written that “he had a smaller mind than any English King before him 
save James II.” This mind had been molded, as had that of James I before him, by the philosophy: of 
his tutor. And in each case this 
had been a philosophy flattering 
royal power. Lord Bute, George’s 
Scottish preceptor, was a disciple of 
Lord Bolingbroke and a believer in 
his doctrine of the patriot King, the 
doctrme that the King should rule 
as well as reign —no lay figure in 
the hands of party leaders, but a 
leader of the nation. This doctrine 
was firmly implanted in George; 
pertinacity, tending at times to 
vindictiveness, enabled him to a 
considerable degree to put it into 
practice. The constitution praised 
by the colonists in 1760 was shortly 
to change character. 


RS 


127 A View of Westminster Abbey from the High Altar, showing His Majesty’s Coronation, Sept. 
22, 1761, from the Universal Magazine, Oct. 1761, in the New York Public Library 
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128 The British House of Lords, from an aquatint after the drawing by Pugin & Rowlandson in Rudolph 
Ackermann, The Microcosm of London, 1808 


PARLIAMENT OR KING? 


Pursurne the ideal of Bolingbroke, Bute and George ran counter to the developments of the preceding half 
century. Under the first two Hanoverian kings, actual government had rested in the King’s advisers. The 
Tories, exiled through adherence to the Stuart cause, had given way to the Whigs. The chief of these were 
members of old and noble families, traditionally 
politicians. Their interests, historic and economic, 
favored the principles of the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688. In the forefront of these principles was 
the doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty as 
opposed to royal will. 


BUTE, THE KING’S FAVORITE 
MINISTER 


Tuk first move was to break up Whig control. Pitt 
and Newcastle, the latter the leader of the Whigs, 
were especially obnoxious to the Crown. So Bute 
had become the King’s favorite minister; and 
within two years the ministry was wholly sub- 
servient to royal wishes. Bute, haughty and a 
Scot, was unpopular. His personal influence with 
the Queen Mother and the King added to the 
public dislike. He was therefore glad of a chance 
in 1763 to retire from the limelight. But he had 
served as an entering wedge in the struggle between 
the King and the political cliques, and he con- 
tinued to be an influential person, as may be seen 
in the cartoons with which the opposition, a few 
years later, attacked the American policies of 
the Crown (Nos. 108, 113, 170, 177). 


129 John Stuart, Third Earl of Bute, 1713-92, from the portrait by Allan 
Ramsay in the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 
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GEORGE III USES PATRONAGE 
TO CONTROL PARLIAMENT 


Tue second step in the royal progress hud ° 
been to secure control of Parliament. This 
was not difficult. No such thing as an or- 
ganized party existed throughout the 
period of the Revolutionary War. The 


Whigs were split into bitter factions; the 
Tory element was little better. Amid 


such confusion George III, the able poli- 
tician, played faction against faction to 
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gain his ends. Moreover, he fell in with 
the prevailing practice of using patronage 
and public funds to obtain necessary votes 
‘in the Commons. His “gold pills’ won 
him meek followers; the “ King’s Friends”’ 
often held in the legislature a balance of 
power invariably utilized to further royal 
influence. The fall of New France, 1759, 
had revived the old colonial policy of the 
Lords of Trade. Canada, Florida and the 
valley of the Mississippi had been added 
to the established English colonies. The 
new problems which had arisen as a con- 
sequence had led to the first of the new 
King’s acts to arouse widespread oppo- 
sition in America. 


130 The British House of Commons in 1741-42, from an engraving by W. J. White 


after a drawing by Gravelot 


THE KING APPORTIONS AMERICAN LANDS 


Tue existing scheme of colonial administration was seen to be 
A tentative and temporizing step was 
taken by a royal proclamation of 1763. This organized from the 
new lands three royal provinces, Quebec, West Florida and East 


clumsy and inadequate. 


Florida. The territory 
west of the Alleghanies 
became an Indian reserva- 
tion, whence settlers were 
to withdraw. In short, the 
policy so long favored by 
the Board of Trade was 
adopted. It included alter- 
ations in colonial bounda- 
ries, revision of colonial 
charters and constitutions, 
restrictions of representa- 
tive government, revival 
of economic regulation, 
enhancement of royal and 
mercantile control — all 
emanating from England 
and to be administered 
under English guidance. 


‘de Our Sovereignty, Protection, and Dominion, for the Ufe of the faid Jediens, all the Land i 
tis not included within the. Limits of Our faid Three New Governments, or within the aa — 
kfory granted to the Aydjen’s Béy Company, as alfo all the Lands and Territories lying to the Weltward of 
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forbidding land 
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oyal Proclamation of a New Colonial Policy, from the printed ¢ a in the King’s 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS’ GOVERNOR 


“WHEN opposition to the Townshend Acts appeared, the 
prestige and power of the King were brought to the aid 
of the British Government in its contest with America. 
Sir Francis Bernard was Governor of Massachusetts, In 
1764 he wrote, “To settle American governments to the 
greatest possible advantage, it will be necessary to reduce 
Tf there should be but one 


the number of them... . 


form of government established for the North American ae 


provinces, it would greatly facilitate the reformation of 
them. . . . A nobility, appointed by the King for life and 
made independent, would probably give strength and sta- 
bility to the American governments as effectually as heredi- 
tary nobility does to that of Great Britain.” He had 
already needlessly quarreled with the legislature. (Nos. 
He had, for instance, insisted that no one should 
be appointed colonial agent in England without his ap- 
proval; he had supported Lieutenant Governor Hutchin- 
son in his pretensions to a seat in the Council; he had 


80, 81.) 


openly declared his intentions to control that body. 
further trouble was brewing for him. 


_ At a Meeting of the Freeholders and other _ 
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he broadside containing the report of the Boston town 
a eget of Oct 28, 1767, in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
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Shere, shat och becomed a chievih wretch, 


bits falutstion from a Ketch, 


broadside The Tom-Cod Catcher, in the American 


Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., published at the time 
of Governor Bernard’s departure 


MASSACHUSETTS’ NON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT, 1767 


THE new taxes (No. 119) were to be collected on the 
twentieth of November. Numerous arrangements were 
prerequisite. Chief of these was the establishment in Bos- 
ton, chosen as the center of imperial control, of the new 
American Board of Commissioners of the Customs. To 
Boston, therefore, America looked for leadership. And 
Boston was perturbed. For Bernard had refused to 
call the legislature in special session. So, on the twenty- 
eighth of October, the inhabitants assembled in town 
meeting, under the leadership of James Otis and 
Samuel Adams, and unanimously voted to enter into 
an agreement not to import British-made goods. Steps 
were taken to inform “the chief Towns in the several 
Colonies” of this action, and to solicit support. 

The legislature finally convened, in January, 1768, 
in the Town House (already known as the State House). 
Many members “appeared completely clothed in the 


manufacture of the country.” 


Samuel Adams was clerk. 


Thomas Cushing, a Boston merchant, was speaker. The 
House voted the Circular Letter of February 11 (No. 
123) which Bernard sent to London characterizing it as 
intended to prepare for colonial union against England. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REFUSES 
TO RESCIND THE 
CIRCULAR LETTER 

BERNARD'S misrepresentation met 
with a sympathetic response from the 
King and Hillsborough. Royal orders 
were issued to the Governor to require 
the House to withdraw the resolution 
authorizing the Circular Letter of Feb- 
ruary 11. On June 21 this order was 
transmitted. Otis opened the debate 
with a ringing arraignment of the 
ministry’s conduct. “When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that we will not 
rescind our acts, he should apply to 
Parliament to rescind theirs. Let 
Britain rescind her measures, or the 
colonies are lost to her forever.” For 
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On brave Rascinpens' lo yor Lipa, ge Otll,. 
There pay rata pens passed ee nine days the debate continued. 
a eee iy belies Scouwp Rens gone and gre: Then, behind locked doors, the ques- 

eS TTD oe bere EY? tion was put, “Whether this House 


He never cee/e fia MILLION S 7.2 | 
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134 Bre CN AED yee ek uy mee Bovere: 1158) eee for the two answered nay; only seventeen 
Sol 1 Societ; assachusett m. igina! ne ar, ncoln Eliot : : : 
See” aaa BE sia ttt teow chan ea eee sided with the Government. Dissolu- 


tion followed. The whole proceeding evoked intense excitement. The “Tllustrious Ninety-two” became the 
popular toast. The caricature pictures the public attitude toward the dissident seventeen. Timothy Ruggles 
of Worcester is in the van. Means are about to be employed to overcome his obvious reluctance to proceed. 
In the background is the cupola of the Governor’s mansion, Province House. 


OTHER COLONIES WELCOME THE CIRCULAR LETTER 


Events in Massachusetts found an echo in the South. Maryland, through its Assembly, reprimanded its 
Governor when he asked, as he was required to do by Hillsborough, that the Circular Letter should be ignored. 
Then Maryland professed entire agreement with the opinions expressed by Adams. In Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Georgia, South Carolina, Rhode Island, an equally favorable reception was given to the 
epistle. Even cautious John Dickinson was moved to unusual depths of emotion. In May, 1768, the new cus- 
toms commissioners reached Boston. Shortly thereafter John Hancock’s sloop Liberty was seized on a charge 
of importing goods with- 
out duty payments. Scuf- 


fles between officers of the LIBERTY SONG. In Freedom we're born, Gc. 
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to verse. Using Garrick’s 
popular Hearts of Oak as 
a catchy tune, the staid 
lawyer wrote A Song for 
American Freedom. Shy 
of publishing his new ven- 
ture into unfamiliar 
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With tranfport they cry’d, “‘nowourwilheewegui 
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lar of all political 
snatches. 135 The Liberty Song, 1768 from Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack, 1769, words written by John Dickinson, 


music, tune of Hearts of Oak, by David Garrick, in the Boston Public Library 
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May 29—June 5. THE PENNSYLVANIA CHRONICLE, &e. for 19769.. 
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136 The Virginia Resolves, May 16, 1769, from the Pennsylvania Chronicle, May 29-June 5, 1769, in the New York Public Library 


THE VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY DEFIES THE GOVERNOR 


TuE ministry, alarmed, determined upon stern measures. To divide the colonies, Massachusetts, as the chief 
offender, was singled out for treatment. In F ebruary, 1769, Parliament asked the Crown to inquire into 
treasonable acts in Boston, and to bring to England for trial all persons accused. ‘Your measures,” said a 
member, “are more calculated to raise than to quell rebellion.” So it proved. Nothing more fully illustrates 
the growing community of spirit in America than the events that ensued. In Virginia the new issue was first 
and most boldly met. The Assembly had been opened, with mutual courtesies, by the new Governor, Lord 
Botetourt. The first resident Governor for many years, he had been selected because of his urbanity, as a fit 
means of winning to the Crown the good graces of the Old Dominion. But the Burgesses insisted upon con- 
sideration of the pending political questions. The result was the adoption of a series of resolutions, asserting 
the rights of petition, of self-taxation and of trial by persons of the neighborhood, and beseeching the King 
“to quiet the minds of his loyal subjects of this colony, and to avert from them those dangers and miseries 
which will ensue from the seizing and carrying beyond sea any person residing in America... to be tried in 
any other manner than by the ancient and long established course of proceeding.” Peyton Randolph, as 
speaker, sent copies to the other Assemblies. Dissolved by the indignant Governor, the members met in the 
Raleigh Tavern, elected Randolph moderator, and proceeded to draft a non-importation agreement sub- 
mitted by Washington. The document was then circulated throughout the province. 


THE CHAIN OF UNION 
IS COMPLETED 


Up to this time, such non- 
importation agreements had 
not been widely adopted. 
Many felt that they would 
serve merely to widen the 
breach; others that farming 
and the fisheries would un- 
duly suffer from the stimu- 
lated manufactures. The 
Virginia Resolves aroused 
the continent. Resolutions, 
memorials and addresses 
were prepared; the printing- 
press became active; argu- 
ments patriotic and ingenious 
were advanced in favor of 
the agreements. Late in 1769 
action on the part of North 
Carolina “completed the 
chain of union throughout 


the continent.” An economic [isda i i 
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WILLIAM FACKSON, 


an JMPORTE R; at the 
BRAZEN HEAD, 
North Side of the TOWN-HOUSE, 


and Oppofite the Town-Pump, i 


Corn-bil, BOSTON. 


It is defired that the Sons and 
Daucuters of LIBERTY, 
would not buy any one thing of 
him, for in fo doing they will bring 
Difgrace upon shem/efves, and their 
Pofterity, for ever and ever, AMEN. 


138 Boycott of a Boston Importer, 1770, from a handbill in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


140 
Holland (1735-1811) in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


Lord North, 1732-92, from the drawing by Nathaniel Dance- 


ASSEMBLIES ENDORSE NON- 
IMPORTATION AGREEMENTS 
Measures were framed to make the agreements 
effective. Colonial assemblies passed resolutions 
endorsing the private arrangements entered into by 
the citizenry. Town meetings voted to prohibit the 
consumption of tea. Handbills were used to persuade 
the “Sons and Daughters of Liberty” to boycott 
traders who continued to import the prohibited 

articles. 


The true Sois of Liberty 


And Supporters of the Non-Importation 


Agreement, 


RE determined to réfent any the leaft 
Infult or Menace offer'd to any one or 
more of the feveral Committees ap- 

pointed by the Body at.Faneuil-Hall, and 
chaftife any one or more of them as they 
deferve ; and will alfo fupport the Printers 
in any Thing the Committees thall defire 
them to print. 


AS a Warning’to any one that ‘hall 
affront as aforefaid, upon fure Infor- 
mation given, one of thefe Advertife- 
ments will be pofted up at the Door 
or Dwelling-Houfe of the Offender 


139 A Warning by the Boston Sons of Liberty, from a 
handbill in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


THE PATRIOTS’ COMMITTEES 
COMMAND SUPPORT 


Wuen public authorities — especially the redcoats 
— threatened to interfere with the work of “non- 
importation and economy” the patriots did not 
shrink from hints of direct action. 


KING GEORGE’S WISHES ARE 
FURTHERED BY NORTH | 


ENGLIsH politics had changed since the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. In 1767 Townshend’s death had brought 
Lord North into office as Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer. Here was a minister pleasing to George III. 
Able, courageous, good-humored, North was a dex- 
terous politician. As a supporter of Tory principles, 
too indolent to oppose even extreme measures spon- 
sored by the willful monarch, he employed his skill 
for thirteen years to further the King’s desires. 
The ministry was soon to become the pliable instru- 
ment of an irresponsible ruler. 
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BY OPPRESSION ENGLAND 
INCURS LOSS OF PRESTIGE 


On November 8, 1768, the King 
opened Parliament with a speech 
in which he said: “The capital 
town of [that] colony appears . . . 
to be in a state of disobedience to 
all law and government, and has 
proceeded to measures subversive 
of the constitution, and attended 
with circumstances that might 
manifest a disposition to throw off 
their dependence on Great Britain. 
On my part, I have pursued every 
measure that appears to be neces- 


sary for supporting the constitu- (“=== = ace SLSR SETS 
o S O C 141 From a caricature The Colonies Reduced in the Political Hegister, 
tion, and inducing a due obedience London, Dec. 1768 


to the authority of the legislature.” There were many in England who did not agree with this. Opposition 
to the King’s policy was becoming outspoken. The Political Register for December, 1768, carried the above 
cartoon. The following explanation of it was given: ‘Great Britain is supposed to have been placed upon the 
globe; but the colonies being severed from her, she is seen lifting her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven: her 
shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless at her side; her lance has pierced New England: the laurel 
branch has fallen from the hand of Pennsylvania: the English oak has lost its head, and stands a bare trunk.” 
This was the moral: “The ordaining of laws in favor of one part of the nation, to the prejudice and oppres- 
sion of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. . . . The whole state is weakened, and 
perhaps ruined forever!” 


POWNALL URGES REPEAL OF 
THE TOWNSHEND DUTIES 
In January, 1770, North became Prime Min- 
ister. He was faced with a dilemma. The 
net revenue from America was less than 
three hundred pounds; while the expenses 
of the military establishment there were 
over one hundred fifty thousand pounds. 
The colonial boycott had in 1769 reduced 
imports from Great Britain seven hundred 
fifty thousand pounds. Something must be 
done, and that without surrendering to the 
malcontents. In the spring of 1769 Thomas 
Pownall had in the Commons proposed re- 
peal of the Townshend duties: “So favor- 
able an opportunity will never recur. 
Colonies are combining against our trade 
and manufactures; new provocations will 
be given; British honor will be more deeply 
engaged. Let Parliament then, at once, in 
advance of the new difficulties, repeal the 
Act, end the controversy, and give peace to 
the two countries.” Pownall had long been 
a firm and consistent friend of America. 
He had been one of the best of the royal 
governors of Massachusetts. In 1767 he 


1 jamentar 
142 Thomas Pownall, 1720-1805, from a mezzotint engraving by Richard had opposed the idea of parlia entary 


2 inti Franc 25-70), in the . 
a 1743-1822), after a painting by Francis Cotes (1725 A ‘ 
Boimnet Collection, New York Public Library taxation 
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Anno Regni decimo Georg Il. Regis. 
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From an original printed copy (second and third pages), in possession of the publishers, of the Act of 1770 repealing 
all duties except the one on tea 


THE KING RETAINS THE TEA TAX ON PRINCIPLE 


But repeal was not to the liking of North and his master. Said North: “If we are to run after America 
in search of reconciliation, I do not know a single Act of Parliament that will remain. Are we to make con- 
cessioas to these people, because they have the hardihood to set us at defiance? No authority was ever con- 
firmed by the concession of any part of honor or of right. Shall I give up my right?” The answer was the 
King’s: “There must always be one tax to keep up the right.” ‘The contest in America,” North said in 
1770, “is now for no less than sovereignty on one side, and independence on the other.” So in April all the 
duties were repealed except that on tea. This was retained to assert British sovereignty. “The Grenville 
plan to tax America for revenue was given up, and in lieuof it was the King’s plan to tax it on principle.” — 
J. 8. Bassert, Short History of the United States, p. 173. 


145 From an engraving, about 1870, py John C. McRae after the painting Raising the 


Liberty Pole, by F. A. Chapman 
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BOSTON PASSIVELY RESISTS THE QUARTERING 
OF BRITISH TROOPS 


TuE troubles of 1768 in Boston had led to the sending of 
troops to that place. They arrived in September. Governor 
Bernard tried to have at least one regiment quartered in 
town. The townspeople msisted that all be lodged in the 
barracks at Fort William in the harbor. General Gage was 
at last forced to hire quarters at high rentals. Throughout 
the stay of the troops, till the eve of the Revolution, this 
policy of passive resistance proved effective. 


THE PRESENCE OF TROOPS IRRITATES 
THE BOSTON PEOPLE 


Tue presence of the King’s scarlet was a continual source of 
irritation to the inhabitants. Their services were not wanted; 
their pompous parades were offensive; their bearing often 
insulting. ‘‘The troops greatly corrupt our morals,” said 
Dr. Cooper, brother of the Town Clerk, and Mayhew’s suc- 


cessor as the political preacher of the town. “They are in 


every sense an oppression. May Heaven soon deliver us from 
this great evil.” 


Quarrels often arose between individual 
soldiers and the citi- 
zens. In all fairness 
to the former, the 
taunts of the latter 
were more than oc- 
casionally provoca- 
tive. 
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147. From the painting King’s Scarlet and Homespun, 
by Harry A. Ogden (1856-). © Goupil & Co., Paris 


THE BOSTON “MASSACRE,” 1770 


On March 5, 1770, the pent-up feelings 
overflowed in the episode dubbed the Boston 
Massacre. Though differing but in degree 
from earlier affrays, it aroused the populace 
and was for years celebrated annually in 
Old South Church. On the day following 
the affair, a town meeting authorized 
Samuel Adams to request the Governor to 


the Bugoby Masaaciin peprtatesin King rach 


HOEVER has candidly traced the rapid Growth of thefe Colonies from 
their little Beginnings to their prefent flourithing State in Wealth and Populati- 
on, mutt eye the diltinguithed Hand of Heaven, atid imprefs every Mind with 


a humble Confidence, that * no Defign formed againft us thall prafper :" The 

pour devoted Town of Botton has fuffered, and is {till fuffering, all that the ua 
merited Malice of Men and Devils couts invent for Her Deftruétion ; but although impoverithed. 
and dittreffed, the is not yet fubjugated and enflayed ; though Immured withio the Fortreffes of 
their Enemies, the free and generous Botoms of the Inhabitants beat ftrongly-in the Caufe of 
Liberty ; Bat it appears that the Meafure of fhinifterial Wrath it not yet full : That detcfted 
Parricite Hutcuinson, has vaunted to his few Friends, that fhould the Peoplesfubmic to the 
vidainous Exictions of the prefent goveromental Knot of Tyrants, *** yet ftill the Town of Bolton 
would furzver remain a garriloned Town,” as a Check upon the Country, left they fhould here- 
aficr be i duced to clamour againft the Ediéts of their fovereign Lords and Majters, the Briti(h 
Parliament. The following Plan was providentially detected, and is now offered to the Public, 
with this folemn Queftion---Will the People fit tame and inadtive Speétators of the hottile 
Defigns of our inveterate Enemies, and exercife fuch Degrees of Moderation and Forbearance 
as to faffer thufe Enemies to compleat their Warks, and fo far effect their dangerous Purpofe, 
tlrat Refiftance would finally be in vain ? ; 

Tie WATCHMAN. 


‘Memorandums, fora Report. 


E have agreable to your Commands viewed and enquired what Covet can be hired 
with the Confent of the Proprictors fur the Troops next Winter, 


We fiad that Out-Houfes, Diftilleries and Store-Houfes ean be hired to contain the Serjeants, 
fcc. and private Men of four Regiments. That as thefe want Fire-Places, Windows, and even 
Floors, the Expence of fetting up theft, and for Rent, and returning them in the Condition they 
now ftand, will be nearly to One Thoufand Pounds a Regiment. This Expence would be 
greatly leffened, and the Troops more comfortably quartered, if the public Buildings, fuch as 
the Manufacturing Houle, &c. can be appropriated for the Accommodation of the Troops, 


Je appears that Barracks can be built ona more thirfty Footing than they can be hired, and 
fitted up, But as no Body in this Place will aid fuch Works, Capt. Montrefor with the Affilt- 
ance he can at prefent depend upon, thinks he cannot undertake to furnith Barracks before the 
End of November, for more than three Regiments ; the Officers of one of thefe Regiments to 
be quartered. 


. 
It appe:.rs on Enquiry, difficuls to find Houfes for quartering Officers of the Regiments, whole 
private Min are to be lodged in Out-Houfes ; Lodging Money fhould be given to Officers who 


awe cannot provide for. 


In chufing Situations for the Barracks to be built, it might be withed to place them fo as to 
make the crefent Erection part of fome general Plan that may be found, with a View of com=- 
manding the Obedience of the Town on future Occafions ; but if they are confined to Situations 
where the Ground is reputed (o belong to the Public, we would propofe to peild Barracks foc 
two Reginents, including Officers, on the Common, or on a Ficld near it; which could be hi- 
red or purchafed from Mr. Brattle. 


To put two Companies into a folid Barrack, or Block-Houfe, on the Top of Bacon-Fiill, which 
fliould be enclofed with a Trench and Paiifade, 


A Barrack fhould be built oa Fort-Hill, bich might todge sight Companies nd the Artillery, 
As foon as it is proper to let exch Regiment have its Quarters, their Efforts to get them(elres 
lodged would contribute greatly to have the Work early. Oe 


© This is a Faét, founded of the Authority of a refpeStable Geatieman of tia inteiy arrived from Lendany 
who there had it from Mr. Hurchinfoa’s owa Mouth, noe iv 


146 From a broadside urging resistance to the quartering 
of troops, Boston (1768?), in the Emmet Collection, 
New York Public Library 
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remove the troops to Castle William. This [be ee a AE eI 
Hutchinson and his staff finally agreed to 2, oe : 

¢ o . yep hifferery were Alefe! Bra Gray Sak Mavericn, JamiCarpwer Casrus Avruces + Par Con 
do; and for four years troops remained mM eller tae reinczetect, tog of them (Canter? Mors w Soro Cians) Mor ziedigg SS er 
Boston harbor. = 


fe thetrelenilefeMillnit fromher Hana, 
Ss) 


( glorious Tilute which embaime theDead . 1Shail1cach ajuper: vw never canbe brite! 


148 From the engraving by Paul Revere in the New York Historical Society 
” X\ 
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THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 1711-80, 
TORY GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Hurtcutnson in 1770 succeeded Bernard 
as Governor. A descendant of Ann 
Hutchinson, he did not inherit any bent 
toward rebellion against constituted 
authority. He was a scholar, a man of 
ability, a good administrator. His long 
public career gives evidence of this. In 
1738 he was a Boston selectman; for 
ten years he represented the town in the 
Assembly, for three years being Speaker; 
from 1749 to 1766 he was a member of 
athe Council; he had been Lieutenant 
Governor since 1758; and since 1760 
Chief Justice as well. “No man was so 
experienced in the public affairs of the 
colony; and no one was so familiar with 
its history, usages and laws.’ — Ban- 
crort, VI, p.303. This knowledge should 
have served him in these portentous 
years; but unfortunately that long offi- 
cial service had brought his natural con- 
servatism more and more into line with 
the views of the imperial government. 
In 1765 he had disapproved of the Stamp 
Act. In 1770 he not only supported 


149 From the portrait of Hutchinson by John Singleton Copley, : 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society Lord North, but urged him on. 


ISRAEL MAUDUIT, 1708-87, HUTCHINSON’S 
AGENT IN ENGLAND 


In such actions, Hutchinson was not unwilling to 
misrepresent American conditions. His agent in 
this work was Mauduit. Though educated for the 
ministry, Mauduit had become a successful London 
merchant. In 1763 he was entrusted with the pres- 
entation of the interests of Massachusetts to the 
Government. Shortly thereafter he began issuing 
pamphlets favoring the contentions of the colonies; 
in this work, which continued until 1781, he proved 
very adroit. When events in America seemed to 
threaten a rupture of British relations, Mauduit 
opposed the colonies. In March, 1778, however, 
he declared for American independence and bent his 
efforts to secure it. The use of such London agents 
became a common practice of many of the colonies. 
With direct and continuous intercommunication out 
of the question, some such institution was needed 
to impress the imperial authorities with the real 
views of the colonists. Official dispatches often 
required interpretation at the hands of some 
one familiar with local conditions. Of such agents 


Mauduit was one of 3 150 From the European Magazine, 1787, engraving after a 
of the ablest 1751, by Mason Chamberlin (d- 1787) 
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FEMININE TEA-DRINKERS WEAKEN THE 
BOYCOTT, 1770 

Lorp Nortu had originally favored the total repeal of the 
Townshend duties. Royal persistence, combined with a belief 
that the non-importation agreements would fall of themselves, 
had won him round. In this belief he was correct. Only in 
New York had the agreement been well kept. After the 
partial repeal, Carolina, Georgia, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Massachusetts, one by one in- 
creased importations from England. Merchants of New York 
felt the strain of their self-imposed abnegation. A poll of the 
people was taken in the summer of 1770 — one of the earliest in 
American history. Only three hundred out of fifteen hundred 
favored the retention of restrictions on goods other than tea. 
So in July the merchants placed London orders for merchan- 
dise, except tea. Philadelphia, Boston and South Carolina de- 
nounced the action. “Send us your Liberty Pole,” said 
Philadelphia. But the agreement was broken, to the joy of 
the Tory. That there was pressure upon the New York mer- 
chant to procure tea as well is shown by the accompanying 
squib. And there is little doubt that plenty of the “Indian 
weed” found its way into the homes of the well-to-do. 


A BRITISH PATROL SHIP IS BURNED 
OFF PROVIDENCE 
“THE people,” wrote Johnson, Connecticut’s agent, on 
October 25, 1771, “appear to be weary of their altercations 
with the Mother Country; a little discreet conduct on both 
sides would perfectly reéstablish ... warm affection and 
respect towards Great Britain.” But such conduct was not 
‘forthcoming. Comparative calm was broken from time to 
time, and in very significant fashion. A most dramatic in- 
stance occurred off Providence in 1772. Patrolling that shore 
against smugglers was the Gaspé, Lieutenant Dudingston 
commanding. Smugglers were then patriots; Dudingston was 
exasperatingly efficient, perhaps overbearing, in the execution 
of his duty. One day, chasing Captain Benjamin Lindsay’s 


TheFEeMA 


LEPatTRioT,N®: 
“ADDRESSED TO THE 


: ee ib 


TEA-DRINKING LADIES or NEW-YORK, © 
T SIBN Anam firit fil into Saran’s Snare, 
Oy And forfeited his Blifs to pleafe the Fairy. ~ 
Gop from his Garden drove the finul Man, * 
And thus.the Source of human:Woes began. 
“Twas weak in Apa, for to pleafe his Wife, 
‘Ta lofe his accefs to the Tree of Lifes © | 
husd ar bought Kaowledge all his Sons deplore, «| 
Draru thir inheritance, and.Sin their Store, , + 
Rug vhy blame Apam, fince his Brainlefs Kace =~ 
Will "oe their ALL to obtain a beautious Faces. | 
~ And will their Honour, Pride, and Wealth lay dows, | 
Father thee fee a lovely Woman frown, | 
The Ladi¢s are not quite, f'complifant, 
If they want Tx, they'll ftorm and rave and ranty__ 
And call their Lordly -ufbands Ass and Crown: 
The jeft of Fools and Sport of all the Town.) 
A pleafent Story lately I heard told . 
OF Manau Tonustoom, a noted Scold,. 
Laft Day her futhand faid, “ My deareft Life, . 
My Kind, my Fair, my Asetiot « Wife; 
ae row, fron Lompon, there's a Ship come-in 
tings noble News will raife us Merchants Fame, 
‘rhe Finits of our noh-importation Scheme. 
The Parliasrent, dear Saint, may they be bleft 
ae aes pattof our Grievances redreft:"" 
* Blave they indeed,” replies the frownih Dame, 
“Say, isthere not feme tea and China cone Sak 
« Why, na! We can’t import that Indian Weed; 
_ That Duty’s fill a Rod above our Head." 
} Curl on your Heads, you nafty fumbling Crew, 
| ‘They round his Shoulders thehard Broom-Stick flew 
| Go, dirty Crop-rors! get me fome Shufhong, 
NG EG ye invited Mapam Staowa, 
wee Silence --- you Broce#eap -~- 
eve Geos st nants ~ 
Get to your Cock-Loft of exnedt fome Strokes.’” 
Oe Se ** Your Servant Madam, Tea is on the ¢ 
Tteally tho’c you once had broke your Word,” 
| ST afe your Pardon, dear Misys Hoxxstoom, 
_ My. fpraling Brats kept me fo Yong at Home; * 
, My fapid Hufband too has gone altray . 
‘Ta wait upon the Sons of Lisgery. | > 
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From a broadside dated New York, May 10, 1770, 
in the New York Public Library 


sloop Hannah, the Gaspé ran aground. The news spread rapidly. Under the lead of John Brown, merchant, 


152 From the painting Attack on the Gaspé by Charles DeWolf Brownell, in the Rhode Island 


Historical Society, Providence 


and Abraham Whipple, ship- 
master, an expedition was organ- 
ized. During the night the Gaspé 
was boarded by a party of sixty- 
four armed men from Providence, 
after a scuffle in which the Lieu- 
tenant was wounded. Sending 
the crew ashore, the daring 
townsfolk set fire to the vessel, 
which burned to the water’s edge. 
It was another episode showing 
the degree of irritation aroused 
in the average American of those 
days by the inept conduct of the 
British Government. 
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ROYAL PROCLAMATION CONCERNING 
THE GASPE 


In England this lawless act was magnified into high treason. 
Royal orders were issued to the colonial authorities, com- 
manding them to arrest the culprits and hand them over to 
be taken to England for trial. But Rhode Island had no 
royal governor; ner would any one move to retain the raiders. 
Stephen Hopkins, now Chief J ustice, let it be known that he 
would give no cognizance to any such arrest. Even the offer 
of rewards by the Crown failed to bring forward the offend- 
ers. Yet they were well known. They were, indeed, with 
Abraham Whipple as 
their leader, among 
the most prominent 
persons in Provideneé. 
They had assembled 
for their adventure by 
beat of drum and laid 
their plans at a public 
tavern. And on the day 
following the raid one Ou! Piclent Goveraot his beed exerting himfCIF (4s the hofirable~ 


oule of Affembly have expreffed themlelves in their late Refolves) 
of them had openly Poor Sa cooliendondicnenpotie! fepapec tenes 
paraded the Lieuten- 

ant’s gold-laced hat. 


ty 


SRQARGE R, % ips eo : 
‘By the KING. 
aH ASPLR OC Lids MAT of 


rae 


O Nee 


FOR the difcoveringland apprehending the Perfons 
"who plundered and buent the Ga/peé Schooner 5 
and barbaroufly wounded and ill treated Licute- 
nant Walia Duding fon, “osmaander of the fid 
CF. pes é i 


Boston, June 22d, 1773 
Sir, 


it Committee of Correfpondence of the Town of Boffon, 
conformable to that Duty which they have hitherto endea- 
Voured to difcharge with Fidelity, again addrefs you with a very for- 
tunate Important Difcovery ; and-cannot but exprels their grateful 
Seritiments in Baving obtained the Approbation of fo large a Majo- 
rity 1 che Fowns in this Colony, for their paft Auendion to the 
grvcral litereft 


cf Peethis thal d Gorse ether of the aad Baa 
ha Head. SheriFor ibe Cyptuln, faubjetbey, 
cer Chall have and eacsiee, ask Reset 


& sopretiending aay ol the alhys cov 
vwulerlosd hig : 


4 inure extraordinary Sra teteace poliely never yet took Place 
i Ames icd ; the « rovidential Care of that gracious Being whd con- 
duétcu the early Settlers of this Country to eltablifi a fate Retieat 
from ¢)ranny for themiclvet and their Poftcrity in America, has 
again wonderfully interpofed to bring to Light the Plot that had 
becn laid for us by our malicious and infidious Edemics. 


GIVEN at Our Court at St, James's, the Teventy- Sixth 
Day of Augult, 1774, in the Twelfth Yee 
ah Reigate : : 


“ method dmong the People of this Province, to fix in their Minds 
© an exalted Opinion of bit watmelt AM &ioti for them, aod hia 
“ unremitted Endedvours to prothote their beft intereft at the Court 
“ of Great Britain.” This will abundantly appear by the Letters 
and Refolves which we herewith tranfmit to you ; the feriousPerufal 
of which will thew you your prefent molt dangerous Situation. 
This Period calls for the Ariéteft Conctrrenct in Sentiment and 
Aétion of every individual of this Province, and #e may add, of 
TH1Is CoNTINENT; all private Views fhould be annihilated, and 
the Good of the Whole fhould be the fingle Objeé of ourPurfuir— 
“ By uniting we ftand,” and fhall be able to defeat the Invaders 


GOD © fave the K 


Wie eras See 


SI 
Pied £; SOLOW 


Hatevle the Govern 8 
cel coal’ Ns Nees ngliae Sy 
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153 From the original in the Rhode Island Historical Society ; 


BOSTON’S COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CALLS FOR UNIFIED ACTION 


Haprenines such as this encouraged the radical element. Sam 
Adams, smelling tyranny on every tainted breeze, was convinced by 
now (October 29, 1772) that “this country must shake off its intoler- 
able burdens at all events.” Unceasingly he worked. More and more 


abd Violaters of our Rights. 
We are; 
Your Friends and bumble Servontt, 


Bigned by Direétion of Pere for Corrclpondence in Boffoi, 


Lain Goer} Torin-Clerk. 

= . * . =a a 

A ey 5 bo be iminediately 
delivered to the Commitiee of Corte/p for Town, 
If fic a Committee is chofen, Pi eel par ay iat the 
Sclecimen, to be commuisicated to the Town. 


T a Meeting at the Exchange, 16th May, 
1774, ISAAC LOW, chofen CHAIRMAN. 
1ft Queftion put, Whether it is neceffary for the 
prefent, to appoint a Committee to correfpond with the 
neighbouring Colonies, on the prefent important Crifis? 
Carned in the Affirmative by a great Majority. 
2d. Whether a Committee be nominated this Even- 
ing for the Approbation of the Public?---Carried in the 
Affirmauve by a great Majority. 
3d. Whether the Committee of 50 be appointed, or 
25?—Carned for 50, by a great Majority. 
The following Perfons were nominated: 
gin Alfop, Benjamin Rooth, 
bam Bayard, Jofeph Hallett, 
Theophylaé Bachey Charles Shaw, 
Peter V. B Livingfton, Alexander Wallace, 
Philip Livingfton, James Jauncey, 
IGac Sears, Gabricl H. Ludlow, 
David Johnfton, Nicholas Hoffman, 
Charles M* Evers, Abraham Walton, 
Charles Nicholl, Gerardus Duyckinck, 
Alexander M‘Dougall, Peter Van Schauck, 
Sane Thomas Randall, Henry Remfen, 
I n Moorey Hamilton Young, 
faac Low, George Bowne, 
Leonard Lifpenard, Peter T Curtenius, 
Jacobus Van Zandt, Peter Goelcr, 
Abraham Brather, 
Abraham P Lott, 
David Van Horne, 
Gerardus W. Beckman, 
Abraham Duryce, 


pames Duane, 
dward Laight, 
Thomas Pearfall, 
Elias Defbroffes, 
William Walton, 
Richard Yates, dotph Bull, 


ohn De Lancey, 
iles Sherbrook, Richard Sharpe, 
for Thurman, Thomas Marfton, 
‘ohn Jay; Francis Lewis, added nem, 
~ Breome, eon, May rgth. 


4lliam M‘Adam, 


he insisted that the cause of one 
colony was the cause of all, and 
that through union alone could 
rights be maintained. At last, 
in Boston town meeting, he found occasion to set up machinery to 
achieve his end. On his motion there was appointed a Committee of 
Correspondence of twenty-one members, to exchange opinions and in- 
formation with other towns. “God grant,” he cried, “that the love of 
liberty, and a zeal to support it, may-enkindle in every town.” The 
response was pleasing. Soon Adams was leading an unofficial but 
authoritative colonial organization. Though Hutchinson might refuse 
to call the Assembly, unified counsel was now again possible and even 
present. 


154 From the Circular Letter, June 22, 1773, 
addressed to the town committees, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


OTHER COLONIES FOLLOW BOSTON’S LEAD 


WueEn Virginia, spurred by the Gaspé affair, and under the leadership of 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Dabney Carr and Richard Henry 
Lee, created in March, 1773, a standing Committee of Correspondence 
to communicate with the other colonies, Adams’ hopes were realized. 


_By July Committees were operating in six colonies; and gradually 


155 From a facsimile of the original handbill 
of the New York Committee, May 16, 1774, 
in the Bancker Collection Catalogue, 1898, 
courtesy of Stan. V. Henkels 


others came into existence. Through them public opinion was focused, 
and by them political union was foreshadowed. 


THE EVE OF THE 


ROYAL CONCESSION TO EAST INDIA 
COMPANY THREATENS AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 


Tue fires of discontent soon received fresh fuel from Eng- 
land. In 1773 the East India Company, financially em- 
barrassed, appealed to the Government for aid. This the 
King granted. The company was allowed to carry tea to 
America free of the usual duties charged for transshipment 
in England. Further, it might establish in the colonies 
stores for selling its goods. The Americans therefore 
could buy their tea more cheaply than the English; while 
the obstinate boycotting American merchant would face 
the cutthroat competition of a monopolistic trading cor- 
poration. The resentment of colonial merchants was that 
of men whose whole economic position was threatened. 
Their thoughts were, a few years later, mirrored by Tom 
Paine, the ever-ready pamphleteer, who was always pre- 
pared to write on any burning aspect of the political or 
economic life of the hour. ‘‘ When rights are secure, 
property is secure in consequence. But when property 
is made a pretence for unequal or exclusive rights, it 
weakens the right to hold the property, and provokes 
indignation and tumult; for it is unnatural to believe 
that property can be secure under the guarantee of a 
society injured in its rights by the influence of that 


property.” 


LE 737-93, from the portrait by John Singleton 
a8 ene decgeeee a the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


REVOLUTION 
ASSEStOIC TEAM AILOUN 


THE SONS OF LIBERTY; 
“OF 


N EwW-Y OR XK. 


T is effentlal the Freedom and Security of 
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2 Free People, that no Taxes be impofed apon them bot 
by their own Confent, or their Reprefentatives. For “ what Property have they, in that, which 
another may, by Right, take when he pleales, to himfelf 2” 
right of Englifsmeny to fecure which, the, expended Millions, 
And yer, tothe Aftonifiment of al 

Britain, after the Repeal of the memorab} 
on the American Colonies, and initiay on it, aso Badge of Parliamentary Supremacy, paffed a Bill, 
in the feventh Year of is prefent Majefty’s Reign, impoting Duties on all Glafs, Painters Colours, Paper, 
and Teas, that thould after the aoth of November, 1767, be © imported from Great- Britain, into any Co- 
Jony or Plantation in America.” This Bill, after the Concurrence of the Lords, obtained the Royal Affent. 
And thus, they, who fra Time immemorial, have exercifed the Right of giving to, or withboldiog from 
the Crown, their Aids and Sabfidies, according to their ow free Will and Pleafure, ignified by their Repre- 
fenratives in Parliament, do, by the A& in Queltiou, deoy us, their Brethren in America, the Enjoyment of the 
fame Right. As this Denial, and the Execution of that AQ, iavolves our Slavery, aod would (ap the 
y we thould become Slaves to our Brethren aod Fellow Subjeéts, born to 

the Americans , the Merchants and Inbabitants of this City, in Conjane- 
itants of the ancleat American Colonies, entered into an Agreement to 
with Great-Britain, uotil the abovementioned AQ thould be totally re- 
pealed.» This Agrecment operated fo powerfull to the Difadvantage of the Manufadurers of 2 
that many of them were unemployed. To appeafe their Clamours, and to provide the Subfiftence for them, 
which he Non- Importation Agreement bad deprived them of, the Parliament iv 1770, repealed fo much of 
the Revenue AQ as impoled a Duty on Glafs, Painters Colours, and Paper, and left the Duty oa Tea, as @ 
Teft of the Parliamhtary Right to Tax us. The Merchants of the Cities of New York and Philadelphia, hav- 
ing ftridly adhered to the Agreement, fo far as it related to the Importation of Articles fubjeft to an dma 
rican Duty ; have convinced the Minifiry, that fome other Meafure mult be adopted, to execute Farliamearary 
Supremacy, over this Country ; and to remove the Diftrefs brought on the Ea/? India Company, by the ill 
Policy of that AG. Accordingly, to increafe the Temptation, to the Shippers of ‘Tea from England, an AG 
“of Parliament paffed the laft Seffion, which gives the whole Duty oo Tea, the Company were fabjettto Pes 
upon the Importation of it imo England, to the Parchafers, and. Exporters; and when the Company have 
‘Teo Millions of Ponods of Tea, in theic Warchou.ss, exclofive of the Quantity they ney want to hip, they 
arcallowed to export Tea, difcharged from the Payment of that Duty, with which they were. before charge- 
able. In Hopes of Aid in the Execution of this Projet, by the Influence of the Owners of the Amerinan 
Ships, Application was made, by the Company, to the Captains of thofe Ships, to take the Tea on Freight + 
but they virtwoufly rejefed it, Still determined on the Scheme, they have chartered Ships to bring over 
the Tea to this Country, which may be hourly expeed, to make an important Trial of our Virtue, If the 
fucceed in the Sale of that Tea, we fhall have ‘no Property that we can call our own, and then we may bid 
adieu to American Liberty.—Therefore, to prevent a Calamity, whicb, of all others, is the moft to be 
dreaded,— Slavery, and its terrible Concomitants,—We the Subscribers, being influenced from a Regard to 
Liberty, and difpofed to w(e all lawful Endeavours, in our Power, to defeat the peraiclous ProJe&, and to trank. 
mit to our Pofterity, thofe Bleflings of Freedom, which our Anceftors have handed down to us; and to contri. 
bute to’ the Support of the Common Liberties’ of America, which are in danger to be fubrerted, DO, for 
thofe important Parpofes, agree tq affociate together, under the Name and Stile of the SONS or LIBERTY, 
or NEW YORK, and cagage our Honour, to and with each other, faithfully to obferre and perform the 
following RESOLUTIONS, Viz, : 

ift. Resorven, That whoever fhall aid, or abet, or in an 
any Place whatfoever, into this 
Dury, for the Purpofe of raifin 
America. 

2d. Resorvrn, That whocrer thall be aiding, or afliing, in the Landing, or carting of fuch Tea, from 
any Ship, or Veffel, or fhall hire any Floule, Storchoufe, or Cellar, or any Place whatfoever, to depot the 
‘Tea, fabjeét to a Duty as aforefaid, he thall be deemed, an Enemy to the Liberties of America, 

3d. Kesonven, That whoever fhall fell, or buy, or in any Maoner contribute to the Sale, or Purchafe of 
Tea, fubje@t toa Duty as aforefaid, or thall aid, or aber, in tranfporting fuch Tea, by Land, or Water, from 
thie City, until the 7th. Geo. IIE Chap. 46, commonly called the Revenue AG, thall be orally, and clearly 
repealed, he fhall be deemed, an Enemy to the Liberties of America, 

4th. Resorveo, That whether the Duties on Tea, impofed by this A&, 
America, our Liberties are, equally affeed, 

sth. Resoven, ‘That whoever thall traafy 
or bave any Conneétion with him, 


NEW-YORK, November 29, 1773. 


The Former is the updoubred Birth- 
and facrificed the Lives of Thonfands. 
ll the World, and the Grief of America, the Commons of Grrat- 
le and deteftable Stamp Ad, reafumed the Power of impofing Taxes 


Foundation of our Freedom, whereby 
no greater Stock of Freedom than 
tion with the Merchants and Inhabi 
decline g Part of their Commerce 


y Manner affitt, ia the Introdadtion of Tea, from 
Colony, while it is fubje& by a Britifh AQ of Parliament, to the Payment of a 
ga Rereoue in America, he fhall be deemed, an Enemy to the Liberties’ of 


be paid in Great Britain, or in 


re(sany of thefe Refolurions, we will not deal with, or employ, 


156. From a _broadside of the Sons of Liberty, 
Novy. 29, 1773, protesting against the tea duty, in the New York 
Historical Society 


New York, 


A RICH BOSTON MERCHANT LEADS 
THE RADICALS 


Tue East India Company, however, proceeded to 
send out ships laden with tea, destined for various 
ports. Their coming was known; everywhere prep- 
arations were made. Most spectacular were the 
events in Boston. Here as elsewhere the new 
measure brought into alliance the radical leaders, 
such as Samuel Adams, with the more substantial 
citizens, as William Phillips, John Rowe and John 
Hancock. The latter is one of the most striking 
figures of the Revolution. He was a prominent 
merchant of Boston, of liberal, indeed, of exceed- 
ingly charitable, bent. He had amassed a great 
fortune, being the owner of more property in Boston 
than any other individual. His determined objec- 
tion to the impositions of the English Government, 
his courage in defying the excise officers by smug- 
gling through wines from the Indies, his whole- 
hearted generosity toward those who suffered from 
the cessation of business, endeared him to the 
people of Massachusetts. Hancock was the first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
first Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Whereas a Number of Merzhants in thisProvince 
bave inadvertently imported Tea from Great Bri- 
tain, soblle it is fubjed? to the Payment of a Duly 
dimpofed upom it by an AB of the dritifh Parliament 
Sor the Purpofe of raifing a Revenue in America, 
and appropriating the fame without the Confent of 
thofe who are required ta pay bt: 


RESOLVED, That in thus importing faidTea, 
they have juftly incurr’d the Difpleafure of our 
Brethren ia the other Colonies. 


And Refolved further, That if any Perfon or 
Perfons {hall hereafter import Tea from Great- 
Britain, or if any Maier or Malters of any Veflel 
or Veffels in Great-Britain fhall take the fame on 
Board! to he imported to this Place, until the faid 
unrighteous A& thall be repeal’d, he or they fhall 


be deem’d by this Body, anEnemy to hisCountry ; 


and we will prevent the Landing and Sale of the 
fame, and the Payment of any Duty thereon. 
And we will effea the Return thereof te the Place 
from whence it fhall come. 


RESOLVED, That the 7 
pow and fent to England, i the Sea- 
ts io this Province, ~ 


Upon’ # Motion made, Voted, That fair Copies 
be taken of the whole owita® of this Meet- 
ing, and tranfinitted toNew- York &Philadelphia, 
And. that 


‘Mr, SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Hon. JOHN HANCOCK, Efq; 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Ef; 
ion ROWE, Etq; 


ONATHAN WILLIAMS .Elq 
Be a Committee to tranfmit the fame. 


Voted, That it is the Determination of this 
Body, to carry their Votes and Refolutions into 


Execution, at the Rifque of their Lives and Pro- 


perty. 


Voted, That theCommittee of Correfpondence 
for this Town, be defired to take Care thatevery 
other Veffet withTea that arrives in thisHarbour, 
have a proper Watch appointed for her — Alfo 
Voted, That thofe Perfons who are, defirous of 
making a Part of thefe Nightly Watches, be de- 
fired to give in their Names at Meffieurs Edes and 
Gifl’s Printing-Office. 


Voted, That our Brethren iz the Country b¢ 
defired to afford their Affittince upon the firft 
Notice given ; efpecially if fuch Notice be given 
upon the Arrival of Captain Lorig, in Meflieurs 
Clarkes’ Brigantine. 


Voted, That thofe of this Body who belong to 
theTown of Boftondo return their Thayksto their 
Brethren who have come fromthe neighbouring 
Towns, for theirCountenance andUnien with this 
Body in this Exigence of our Affaigs, 


VOTED, That the Thanks of thisMecting be 
given to Jowatuan Wireiams, Efq; for his 
good fervices as Moderator, 


VOTED, That this Meeting be Diffolved 
And it was accordingly Diffolved, 


Vote bo 


BOSTON PLANS TO PREVENT THE LANDING OF TEA 


Tus first effort in Boston was to secure the resignation of the Com- 
pany’s agents, two of whom were sons of the Governor. Success 
in this, however, was not attained. On November 28, the first of the 
tea-ships, the Dartmouth, appeared in the harbor. ‘Two others 
followed shortly. Every exertion was now made to have the tea sent 
back in the ships that had brought it. 


BOSTON, December 2 31773 


\ X 7 HEREAS it has been reported that a Permit will be given by 
the Cuftom-Houfe for Landing the Tea now on Board a Veffel 
laying in this Harbour, commanded by Capt. Hatt: THIS is 

to Remind the Publick, That it was folemnly voted by the 

Body of the People of this and the neighbouring Towns affembled ar the 

Old-South Meeting-Houfe on Tucfday the 30th Day’ of November, that 

the faid Tea never-ffiould be landed in this Province, or pay one GES 

of Duty: And as the aiding or aflifting in procuring or granting any 
fach Permit for finding the Gaid Tea or any other Tea fo citcumftanced, 


or io offering any Permit when obtained to the Matter or Commander of 
the faid Ship,or any other Ship in the fame Situation, mouft betray an 
inhuman Thirlt for Blood, and will alfo in a great Mcafare accelerate Con- 
FaGion and Civil War: This is to affure fach public Enemies of this Coun- 
try,that they will be confidered and treated as Wretches unworthy to live, 
‘and will be made the firft Vidios of our juft Refentment. 


Te PEOPLE 


N. B. Captain Bruce is arrived laden with the fame deteftable Commo- 
dity ; and ‘tis peremptorily demanded of him, and all concerned, that 
they comply with the fame Requifitions, 


159 From a Boston handbill, Dec. 2, 1773, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


WARNINGS AGAINST GIVING AID TO THE TEA-SHIP 


SIMULTANEOUSLY precautions were taken against the landing of the 
cargo. This made the situation virtually impossible for the ships. 
The collector of the port declined to issue clearance papers till all 
dutiable goods had been discharged; the townspeople stood ready to 
oppose unloading of the tea. Governor Hutchinson meanwhile had 
taken measures to prevent the 
departure of the vessels past 
Castle William. The law pro- 
vided that should duties not be 
paid after twenty days, the 
vessel and its cargo were liable 
to seizure for non-payment. 
The date of expiration was the 
16th of December. As the 
day approached, Hutchinson 
glimpsed victory over his 
townsmen. 


158 Resolutions of a Boston Town Meeting to 
prevent the ‘‘ Landing and Sale of Tea,’’ from a 
broadside, Dec. 1, 1773, in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 


A MEETING OF PROTEST ENDS WITH A WAR WHOOP 
On the 16th, a vast concourse flocked to that accustomed rendezvous 
of the patriot, Old South Church. Here, with noteworthy patience 
and order, final efforts were made to solve the problem. By evening 
failure was apparent. Then rose Sam Adams, saying: “This meeting 
can do nothing more to save the country.” As though this were a pre- 
arranged signal, an Indian war whoop at once sounded without. 
This was caught up by the crowd. The moderator adjourned the 
meeting, amid tremendous shouting and cheering. 


160 The Old South Meetinghouse, 


from a 
photograph by The Halli 
_‘ErapeeGe y day Historic Photo- 
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“INDIANS” STAGE THE 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 


Tue throng then proceeded to 
the foot of Purchase Street. 
There, off Griffin’s Wharf, were 
moored the three tea-ships. 
Aboard these went the “Indian” 
party which, in point of fact, had 
been making careful prepara- 
tions through the day. Quietly 
and systematically, before a 
silent but eager gathering, every 
bit of tea was destroyed. No 
other property was damaged, no 
person harmed. ‘“‘The whole,” 
Hutchinson confessed, ‘was 
done with very little tumult.” 
Nevertheless it was an overt and 
premeditated act of violence, 


weakening the colonial cause *! 


among liberal Englishmen who were friends of America and 
diminishing the chances for a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 


culties. 


BOSTONIANS EXULT OVER THEIR DEFIANCE 


Great was the rejoicing. “You cannot imagine,” wrote Samuel 
Adams, “the height of joy that sparkles in the eyes and ani- 
mates the countenances as well as the hearts of all we meet.” 
From outside Massachusetts came echoes. In New York 
crowds “highly extolled the Bostonians”; in Philadelphia bells 
announced “the most perfect approbation.’ 
in spite of all our foes,’ said a contemporary broadside. “A 
NOBLE SIGHT —to see the accursed TEA mingled with MUD 


DELAWARE 
lel O- TS. 


ae H E Regard we have fon your CharaGters, and our Defire to promote'your 


future and Safety, are the Oceafion of this Third Addrefs to you 


In our fecond Letter we aequainted you, that the Tea Ship was a Three 
Decker; We are now informed by good Authority, fhe is nota Three Decker, but 
an old black Ship, without 2 Head, or any Ornaments. 


THe Captain is Ricages Fellow, and alittle ob/tinats withal~--So much the worfe 
for him.---For, fo lure as he rides rufly, Wo fhall heave him Keel out, and fee that 
his Bottom be well fired, fcrubb'd and paid.:--His Upper Works too, will have am 
Overhawling-----and a¢ itis faid, he has a good deal of Quich Work about hin, We 
will take particular Care that fuch Part of him undergoos a thorough Rummaging. 


Ws have a fill wop/s Account of hus Ouner ;-—-for it is Said, the Ship Pory was 
bought by him on Lo wa to make a Penny of us; and that he and Captain Ayre 
were well advifed,of the Rifque they would nm, in thus daring to infult and abufo 
us. 


‘Ayres waa here in the Time of the Stamp-A@,-and ought to have known 
Rabo cnes than to have expeited we posal be fo mean as to fuller his reed 
TEA to be furmel'd down our Throats, with the Parliament's Duty mixed with it. 


Wr know him well, and have calculated to a Gill and a Feather, how much it 
will require to fit him for an Amoicaw Exhibition And we hope, not one of 
Bedy will behave fo ill, as to oblige us to clap him in the Cart along Side of the 
Caglain, 


Wr malt repeat, thatthe SHIP POLL ¥ is an old black Ship, of about Two 
Bundred and Fifty Tons burthen} without « Head, and without Ornaments—-and, thar 
CAPTAIN AYRES ip a thick chanby Fillow,-------—As fuoh, Tans Carn to 
avoi THEM. 


Youn Otp Faiawos, 
Tux COMMITTEE 10, TARRING anv FEATHERING. - 
Phihedtphio, Demmber 1, 177) 


Monday Moming, December'27, 1779. 

“a pa TEA-SHIP being arited every Inhabitant, who withes 

to preferve the Liberty of America, is defired to meet atthe 

Stats-Hovss, This Morning, precifely at TEN oClovk, to ad- 
vife what is bell to be done on this alarming Crifis. 


163 From a broadside in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


VilI—6 


> “The TEA is sunk 


e 


Chronicles of America motion picture The Eve of the Revolution 


wala, 


From the 


A, 


DESTROYED BY JNDIANS. 
Wes ay} 


ye GLORIOUS SONS OF FREEDOM, brave and bold, 
‘That has food forth----fair LIBERTY to hold ; 
Though you were INDIANS, come from diftant thores, 
Like MEN you aétcd-----not like favage Moors. 
CHORUS. 
Beftonian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyrs, in fair Free-born Blood. 
Our LIBERTY, and LIFE is now invaded, 
"And FREEDOM's brighteft Charms are darkly fhaded 9 
But, we will STAND---and think it noble mirth, 
To DART the man that dare opprefs the Earth. 
Boftenian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyri, in fair Free-born Blood. 
How grand the Scene {-:--(No Tyrant hall oppofe ) 
The TE A_ is funk in {pite of all our foes. 
A NOBLE SIGHT---to fee th’ accurfed TEA 
Mingled with MUD----and ever for to be ; } 
For KING and PRINCE {hall know that we are FREE. 
Boftonian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyrs, in fair Freeborn Blood, 
Muft we be ftill--- and live on Blood-bought Ground, 
And not oppofe the Tyrants curled found ? 
We Scorn the thought- ~--our views are well refin'd i 


—and ever for to 
be.’ Withal, there 
was an undercurrent 
of concern and of 
courage. One _ par- 
ticipant epitomized 
this as follows: 
“We do console our- 
selves that we have 


acted constitution- 162 From a broadside, 1773, in the Massachusetts 
Ae Historical Society 
ally. 


We Scorn thofe flavith fhackles of the Mind, 

“ We've Souls that were not made to be confin'd.” 
Boftenian's SONS kee our, Coyrage good, 
Or Dye, like Mart a ao “Tair Frebbrn’ Blood. 

Could our Fote-fathers rife from” their cold Graves, 
And view their Land, with all their Children SLAVES 
What would they fay | how would their Spirits rend, 
And, Thunder-ftrucken, to their Graves defcend. 
Boftgnian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyrs, in fair Free-born Blood. 
Let us with hearts of fleel now ftand the taflt, 
‘Throw off all dgrkfome ways,.nor,'wear a Mask. 
Oh! may our noble Zeal fupport our frame, 
And brand all. Tyrants with eternal SHAME. 
Boftosiany SONS hep up joer Courage gud, 
wnd fink all Tyrants th thelr GUILTY BLOOD. 


PHILADELPHIA REBUFFS ITS TEA-SHIP 


TuE tea-ship met short shrift wherever it appeared. At Phila- 
delphia precautions had early been taken to forestall any attempt 
to land the cargo. On Christmas Day came news that the ship 
Polly, was off Chester, down the river. Five thousand in town 
meeting then counseled together. At their persuasion the 
Company agent resigned his office, and the captain agreed to 
sail back to London the very next day. No whiff of tea reached 
land; and again the colonists exulted in their strength to oppose 
the pretentions of a willful Government, 
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THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


THE COLONIES BEGIN 
COOPERATIVE RESISTANCE 


Tue tea parties illustrated the effectiveness 
of the control exercised by a de facto govern- 
ment. That machinery, fostered by Samuel 
Adams, was now strengthened under the 
impetus of these happenings. For instance, 
we find the people of Newport affirming the 
principles upon which colonial resistance 
rested and stressing the desirability of united 
colonial action “for the preservation of the 
general and particular rights and privileges 
of North America.” It is no longer “Rhode 
Island” or ‘Massachusetts Bay,” but 
“North America.” In March, Adams wrote 
to Franklin, now the agent of Massachusetts 
in London: “It will be in vain for any to ex- 
pect that the people of this country will now 
be contented with a partial and temporary 
relief; or that they will be amused by Court 
promises, while they see not the least relaxa- 
tion of grievances. By means of a brisk 
correspondence among the several towns of 


DRAPE REDLAND MnctAoctNONOet ARDC ON 


Colony of Ruopz-Istann, &c. 


At a Town-Meeting 
Day of January, 
MoDERATOoR. 


Uy aeress the Eaf-Indis Company, notwith#znd- 
a ing th: refolations of the Americans not to im- 
TEA qhile it remains febdjeA to the payment of a 
DUTY, ia America, have sttempted to force large qaan- 
tities thereof into fome of oer Giter colonies, without 
their covfent, in order to be fold, in this cowatry,on their 
eccoont, and nfqae : And wheress they may attempt to 
trodace it into this colony :\ We, the inbabitans of 


is town, le gally convened, in town-mesting, do frnt- 


1h, Theat the difpofal of their own property i» the in. 

t right of freemen ; that there can be no Property 

im that which another can, of right, take from us, with- 

Out eer comfeat ; thatthe claim of Parliament to tax 

be, im seer words, 2 claim of right to levy con- 
tribstives on,e at peafore. 

2. That the dary impofed, by parliameat, upon Tea, 
Taoded in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levy- 
ing coatributioas oa them without their coafeat. 

3. That the exprels parpole for which the tax is le- 
vied on the Americans, namely, for the fu port of go- 
vermmest, adminiftration of juftice, a defence of 
his Majefty’s dominions, in America, has 2 dire& 
tendency to reeder aflemblies ulelefs ; and to introduce 
arbitrary govermment and SLAVERY. 

4 That a virtaous and fteedy oppofitive to this mini- 
fterial plan of governing America, is abfolately neceffary 
to preferve even the thadow of Liberty ; and isa daty 
Which every freeman in America owes to his country, 
to himfelf, and to his pofterity. 

8 That the refolacions lately entered into by the Eaft- 
India Company, to fend oat their cea to America, fab- 
j-& ro the payment of DUTIES, on its being landed 
here, is en open attempt to inforce this miniferial plan, 

4 violent attack upon the liberties of America. 

G- That ic a che daty of every American to oppofe 

att) 

7+ That «hoever thall, direfily or indirely, counte- 
Bance this attempt, or in any wife aid, or abet, im on- 
leading, receiving, or vending the tea fent, or to be 


held at Newport, the 12th 
1774, HENRY WARD, Efq; 


Sent out by the Eaft India Company, or by any other 
perfon, while it remains fabje& to the paymest of 9 
daty here, 19 am enemy to his country. 

§. That Col. joreph Wanton, jon. Henry Wart, 
joka Mawdicy, johm Collins, aad William Elle:y, 
fqsires, or the major part of them, be appointed @ 

Committee for this town, to cor-efpoad with all echer 
Committees, appointed by any other towns in this colo- 
By, or the towns in any of the other color ies ; which 
Committee, or the major part of them, fh-ll, upee in- 
formation or fafpicion of any tea being imported into 
thie town, fabjeG to a duty, immediately wait on the 
mafter of the veff:l who shall bring the fame. or the mer- 
chant to whom it hall belong, requeftirg that it may 
not be landed, and immediately call a town-meetiag, 0 
~towfider wha: fisps to take; and that faid commit 6@ 
inquire into the late rife of tea, and of thei ia 
fluence to bring it down to the afeal price as 1t wes a @ 
thor time pat, 3 t 

9. RESOLVED, That th's meeting will heartily 
join with, and, to the atmoft of oar power, fland by and 
fupport our fifter colonies, in all laudable mcaferes, for 
the prefervation of the gen-ral and particular rights and 
Privileges of North America. 

VOTED, That the foregoing RESOLVES be peb- 
Jithed in the NEWPORT MERCURY ; and thar the 
committee of correfponderce traafmit copies of them oo 
the feveral towns in this cold iy, with a reqeeh to.shem 
to come into fimilar refolotions, if they hal. think pre- 

A true copy ; 
Witnels 
Wu. Cond-wctom, Town Clerk. 

kk was a'fo voted. at faid mce im,, that the priner of 
the Newport Me:cury, thosld bp requefted to acqezing 
the public, in bis next paper, that te parag-aph ialerte 
ed Jat Moaday, conteining am i-timation, ¢ at leet ro 
of importance to the Jiberries of Americ. bid been fe 


excted, was founded upon mittake, and hat that mener 
hath been cleared ap, emurely to the {snsfehtien of the 
towa, 


this Province, they have wonderfully ani- 
mated and enlightened each other. They 
are united in sentiment, and their opposition 
to unconstitutional measures of Government 
is become systematical. Colony begins to 
communicate freely with colony. There is a 
common affection among them; and shortly 
“the whole Continent will be as united in sentiment and in measures of opposition to tyranny, as the inhabitants 
of this province.” Such was the hope of the radicals. And no one was a better judge than Adams him- 
self; for he was on intimate terms with all classes of the people, from the denizens of the taverns to the 
ministers of the gospel. 


NAPPA ION HORT CORON DR MDC NYA ICNC NDC NAIC OD 


°.° Every one of the above VOTES paficd without s fingle diffestient, except that to ingsi-e ito the rife of 
TEA, agai f which there were bot ahout 3 or 4 hands op. ——Notwi hftanding the w-athe- wa @rremely cond, 
there mever was (o fall a town. meeting here, as the above, except fumetimes in the higheft A: uggle of pa:ties, for re- 


prefentatives, &c. 


Printed by SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 


166 Resolves of a Newport, R.1., town meeting, Jan. 12, 1774, urging action 
against the tea duty, from the copy in the New York Public Library 


A BOSTON MOB 
MALTREATS A 
CUSTOMS OFFICER 
The events of December, 
1773, had aroused a zeal 
that did not slowly cool. 
On New Year’s Eve a 
half-chest of tea was 
burned on the Common. 
On the 20th, three bar- 
rels of Bohea suffered 
immolation to the cause. 
On the 25th, John Mal- 
colm, a customs officer 
who had made indiscreet 
remarks concerning Eng- 
lish retribution, was 
taken from his house, 
tarred and feathered, 
and paraded through the 

public streets. 
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167 From a cartoon published in Paris, 1774, drawn and engraved by Francois Godefroy (1729-88) 
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LONDON MOCKS COLONIAL 
VIOLENCE 


Poor John Malcolm became the subject of 
many cartoons, both in America and in Eng- 
land. This one, and the one that follows, 
pictures the state of public feeling in the home 
country. It portrays the treatment meted out 
to the unfortunate exciseman by the homespun 
ruffian-patriots of Massachusetts. In addition 
to the indignity of a coat of tar and feathers, 
he appears to have been forced by the mob to 
drink of the obnoxious tea. In the background 
are shown the customary Liberty Tree and the 
tea-ships, ice-bound in the harbor. Many such 
prints, ridiculing the matters at issue between 
the Government and the colonies, were pub- 
lished in London just prior to the Revolution, 
for this was preéminently the age of political 
satire, both in text and picture, and the English 
excelled in the arts of irony and sarcasm. So 
appreciated was the “American custom” at 
this time, that a “tarring and feathering” scene 
was introduced into a popular pantomime at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, and be- 
came one of the features of the performance. 


168 From an English cartoon Bostonians Paying the Exciseman, London, 
1774, original in the Library of Congress, Washington 


REBELLION IN AMERICA IS 
CLASSED WITH RADICALISM 
IN ENGLAND 


Tue title of a companion to the preced- 
ing cartoon was evidently suggested by 
the report that Malcolm was to become a 
King’s pensioner. (In those days, “ Maca- 
rony” was a term of contempt and deri- 
sion.) The scaffold, under which the 
Sons of Liberty kept Malcolm for many 
hours on a winter’s night, is here shown in 
place of the Liberty Tree. The number 
“45” had to do with John Wilkes, at that 
time Lord Mayor of London. Some years 
before, the forty-fifth issue of his political 
paper, The North Briton — the title was 
a travesty on Lord Bute — got him into 
trouble with the King. Jailed, Wilkes at 
once became a popular idol, and repre- 
sented, in England, the opposition to royal 
prerogative practised in America by the 
Sons of Liberty. Thus were interwoven 
the strands of rebellion at home and inthe a ‘SS 
colonies. — ssc aces ——- 


169 ‘From a cartoon A New Method of Macarony Making, in The Boston Port Bill a 
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THE BRITISH MINISTRY CAN SUGGEST 
NO SOLUTION 


Lorp North was in a fix. Though he was intelligent enough to ~ 
the indecisiveness he often showed in times of 
crisis again displayed itself. For a situation such as this his 
natural amiability was no solvent. America was touchy; England 
was indignant. On the seventh of March, 1774, Parliament 
listened to a message from the Crown on the proceedings in Boston. 
“Nothing,” said North, “can be done to reéstablish peace without 
additional powers from Parliament.” Yet he submitted no plan 
of action. 


perceive the issue, 


LORD NORTH ADOPTS A POLICY OF PRESSURE 


Bur strong pressure was at work upon him. The press was 
vehemently demanding punishment. The King was using every 
artifice to bolster North’s courage. The apparent acquiescence 
of America’s friends promised an easy road. »So, on March 14, 
he moved (though, says 
Burke, with noticeable languor) the first of a series of penal measures, 
This was the Boston Port Bill. Meeting practi- 
cally no opposition, it received the royal assent on the 31st. Boston 
harbor was, after June first, to be closed to all commerce. Marblehead 
was to become the port of entry, Salem the seat of government. This 
was to continue until the East India Company and all others should 
be indemnified for their losses, and until the King should be satisfied that 
in future Boston would be obedient. It became known that the army 


171 Froma face caricature Lord N—h in a Fiz, 


n possession of the publishers 


BOREAS. 


aimed at Boston. 


and the fleet would be used to enforce the Act. 


173 


ANNO DECIMO QUARTO 


Georgii ITI. Regis. 


CAP. XLV. 


An A& for the better regulating the Govern- 
ment of the Province of the Maffachufer’s Bay, 


in New England, 
vee MPEREAS by Letters Watent onder roads, 


teat Province, bp the Mame of Their Majefties Pro- 
vince of the Mafachufet's Bay,.in New Englend, whevebp 
tt was, amongt other Chings, opvained and efahlifped, 
Chat the Soverno; of the Miv Province thouls, from 
thenceforth, be appointed atv. commelffonsted-by Cheit 
@pajeties, Cheir Heirs and Succesiys: Fe tas, howw- 
oer, granted and opained, Chat, from the Erpiration 
of the Cecm fos and Buring- which the Eight and twenty 
Perfons named.in the faiv Letters Patent were ope 
pointed 0 be the Gr Countellors oy Aidants.to she 
G@overnay sf the {aid Province toy che Cime being, tbe 
4 iz1l2 afouelaia 


From a copy of the 
Act, 1774, in the New 


Preamble, re- 


administration of Justice 
ork Public Library 


MORE ROYAL ACTS 
AIM TO REDUCE 
THE COLONIES 


Four more Acts of similar 
tenor followed in rapid suc- 
cession. One provided that 
where a person in Massachu- 
setts was accused of “‘murther 
or other capital crime,” and officials thought a fair trial in the courts 
unlikely, the case could be transferred to a court in another colony 
or to one in England. A second revived the law of 1665 which 
permitted the quartering of troops; and General Gage succeeded 
Hutchinson as civil Governor of Massachusetts. Most important 
was the Massachusetts Government Act (No. 173). In violation of 
her royal charter, the Council of Massachusetts was to be appointed 
by the Crown; all minor executive and judicial offices were to be 
filled by appointment; and town meetings were severely restricted. 
The Quebec Act organized the territory acquired in 1763 from 
France into the Province of Quebec, with a Government centralized 
under the Crown. The Act also sanctioned the Catholic religion for 
this large domain, many portions of which had long been claimed 
by Virginia, New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. This Act, 
destined to become the corner stone of the relations between the 
French and English in Canada, gave grave offence, because of 
some of its provisions, to the English colonists in America. 
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172 From a cartoon in the oo Magazine, 
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2 «Moar Inivstatene Loade; they have avoided fhme fobje@s of dif- 
ty HE unfavourable figre Af health,“ pute, end have laid a foundation for re- 
: ‘ _ Snder which I have long tabour- ss towing fome, caufta of former alerca- 
td, could pot prevent me trom.“ Gon, ; ‘ 


layin; Lordthips my , This, my Lords, was the temper of the 
thoughts on: now before Americans; and would have continued fo, 
You ; and on the : sin gene- had it net been interrupted by your fruit. 


R ies Bs ei fefs eodeavours to tax thea withogt their 
Tf we take 2 tranflent Ve of thofe mo. _¢onfents but the moment they perceived 
fives which induced the. floss of nur YOUr intention was regewed to tax them, 
frllow-fubjeae, ins to leave their hronghythe fides of the Eaft India Compa- 
ative couutry to ¢ e the innumera- PY, their refeatment got th: afcendant of 
ble difficulties of the epexplored regions of heir duty, and hurried them into actions 
weltera world, our aflonithment at the oatrary to all laws of policy, civilization, 
prefent condud of thet defcendant wil ng 204 humanity, which, in ther cooler hours, 
i Surally fubfide, There was no ediner of ‘hy vould have thought on with horror 5 
the world into which men of their free and for Lferioufly believe, the deftroying of the 
entetprizing turn would not fy, with ala. Tes was much more the efe& of defpair, 
¢rity, rather than fobmir to the flivith and , thangthat of deficn, : 
rannieal principles which prevailed, at, But, my Lords, from the complexion of 
that period, in their native country. And the whole of the proceedings, | wm apt to 
hall we wonder, my ‘hasrds, if the defcen- think, that Adminiltcation has purpolely 
dants of fuch ialtriogs chara@ers ipura, irritated them into thefe Jace violent a@» for 
with contempt, the hand of uoconfitui- Which they now fo feverely fmart; pur- 
eaal power, that world faatch from them Pole!y tobe reveaged on them for the vitto- 
 Fech dear bought ih as they now TY they gained by the repeal of the S:amp- 
eontend for ? Had tHeBcigith colonies been 84%, 2 meafure to which they feemingly ac- 
planted by Gay other kingdoms than our ‘iefced, but at the botcom, they were ita 
@wn, the oheces would have carried 't2!enemica, For what other motive couid 


seh ‘ {pirit induce them to. drefs Taxation, that father 
themthe chafas of flavery, and the (pirie of Ametican fedition, in the robes of an 


rar cae ar: ae Ma ar fae! co ght Ealt India dire@or, but to break ia upon 


firu@ the world, to whata firetch of liberty that mutual peace and harmony which thea 


. he 

——grimakiad wilt <r heurshvny fg hasinils fabiilled bes : and 
~gre left to the tree exgrcife of themfelves. geneerconony a ot Sass old 
And, my Lords, notwithitanding my inten. 4", and will acvife the 6 D0TGs BOW 


in office, to adopt a more gentle mode of 


Bees eet Penanoe help hen, governing Acoerica ; for the day is uo far 
demoing, in the feve anner; the late’ Giant, when America may) vie with theic 


> the Kiegdoms, not only in arms, but in arts 
Rurbelent end tin ware "peel ite alfo. Itis an eftablilhed fade that che prin- 


nieens eet 8 cipal towns ia America are learned and po- 

ate irene (i oy Forde the ie and onderfand the conflitution of the 
” We hiee bas bec ay fe Britith empire as well as the noble Apres 

: who guide the fprings of government 5 ani 

ny haan ata conenecly, hey mill have a watch.ul 
mis'd of common ene eye over their liberties, to prevent the ieaft 
re aftonithed at fuch meroachment of ad Arbitcaty Adimnittra. 
tion on their hereditary rights and privi- 
‘Teges. 


t@ bring them 
to the parent 
~ the fundamental prin 
_ that individoals, 
. @erfanding, mv 
proceedings, By blogking up the harbour 

bos = severe 7 bre eres siete ‘This obfervation is fo oun sacmpiined 
: : . in an excellent pamphlet which comes from 

ae gory fucken = Rroyed your mer- 7) | pen.of an eecten gentleman’, that [ 
: sald fhall take the liberty of reading to your woe 
; inguither ~{2'Ps his theughts on the competency of the 
wanes Ror BritifS Parliament to tax America, which ia 
as my opinion, fets that intergiting matter ia 


their abettora, s - 
; the cleareft point of view. 
Bpoa the whole body habitants. ie § "i 
“My Lords, this try is little obliged "The high court of Patliament, (foys 


; « he) is the fopreme legiflacive power over 
xc. Pail a “ me whole empire; in all tree Rats the 
de foc the pan of * Sonfticution is fired 5 and ge the fupreme 


- My 
* ¢othe Framers and 
tan; the Americans 


Rhek axoeisiot gra  legiflative derives its po d au horir 
: i powefand au hority 
aa “re wae, vei any 4 pe on pn ~ « rte the conflitution, it caanot overleap 
uM ee Ald nies P * the bounds of it, without dettroying is 


‘gion among the different previncer, who Hs, HOR 

|, frowld be Sat datitel nod forward in their“ te ee es 
“@xpreGions of bray etre aere fare “ allegiance: And therefore his Majefly's 
Folio 3 Monat terres from governor “ American fubjedts, who acknowledge 
. t aeacsare’ vi bet Lord thea in office.“ themfclves bound.by the ties of allegiance, 

a “ The Heals of Reprefentatives (tayo  bavean equitable claim to the full enjoy 
, tt se the fedion “* ment of fundamental rules of the 
5 <# he) fromthe time ie ; 5 an offen: 


‘ ‘ Englith conftitution 5 that 
day, has thiwa a “ pty a right in natur-, ingratted | 


* $ee De. Franklin's Pate of the  oteft between 
Grean Britain and Amesica. Pub dard by We 
Bingley. 
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of the Right Honourable the Farl 6F 


‘QUEBEC BILL; on Friday, the 17th June, 
vith his Lordfhips SPEECH, on the ‘Lhird Read: 
the:Honfe*of Lords, of the Bill for Provipina wi 
>) Quaktens, the Officers and Troops in America.- mee 


ee RSS meinen ye eso Woe eee 


w 
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HAT: 
a 


reading the 


4* juto the Britith coniteielon a 0 fonda. 
* mental law, and ever heldduered gpd ic- 
* revocablc by the fubj-Qe within’ the 
** realm; and that what e mab haPhone?t! 
“ aequired, ia abfolutely bis era ; which 
‘+ he may freely give, but which eagnot be 
“ taken from him without Wis confeat.” 

This, my Lords, though no pew dogs 
trine, has been always my received und oa> 
alferable opinion ; and [ will garry isto my 
grave, that this country bad no right, under 
Heaven, to tax America, Mt is contrary to 
ail the principles of juttice und civil policy, 
which neither the exigencics of the Rate, or 
even the acquiefcerce in the taxes, conld 
jaftify vpoa any occafion whatioever. Such 
procecdings will never meet with thee 
withed for fuccefs ; and inftead of adding 
to their miferies, ax the Bill now before you 
‘mol undoubtedly does, adopt fume lenient 
meafures, which may lure them ta their du- 
ty ; proceed like a kind and «ffedhonate pa- 
rent over a child whom he tengerly loves 5 
aad, infead of thoie hath and fevere pro- 
ceedings, pals au amacity on afl.their pouth- 
fal errors; ‘clafp them once more i your 
foud and aifeGinosie arms; and Jowili ved. 
tore to affim, you will fod them chileren 
worthy of their fire. “Bus, thea'd theie 
turbulence ex ft aitec your proferred terms 
ob torgivenels which | hope, andexpedt this 
Houle will immediately acopt, 1 will be 
among the foremett of this ilufisious «fem- 
biy ae move for fach mtatnres fis will ef- 
feGlurily prevent aturare relaple, and make 
them feel what itis to provoke x fond ad 
forgiving parent! A parent, my Lords, 
whole welfare has ever been my greatett and 
mol pie«hng confolation. “This dectararion 
Tuy deem annecefary, but £ will venture to 
declare, the period is not far diflant, whea 
fhe will want the affidunce ot her mow dit. 
tant friends 2 but fhould the all dilpofing 
hand o! Providence prevent me {rom «ford- 
ing her my poorsfliitence, my prayers fiall 
be ever for her welfare, 

Length of days be in her right hand, and 
fa ber deft riches aad honour su Peety her 


.Mbars be aways of Pleajantne/s, and ail her 


Paths be peuce. 
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‘ : 5 
N Friday the ryth of June, the ordec 
O of the cay was read tw the Houle of 
Veers for the amendments made ip th« Ques 
bec bill to be taken into conlideration : fhe 
fame were accordingly read by the el-rk 5 
and the queflion beirg pot, for the Houte to 
agree to the amencments, Lord Chathom 
roleup, and entered fully into the fabjed 
of the bill, He faid, © tt would involve a 
great country in @ thoufind dificulées, and 
in.the wort of delpotifin, and put the whole 
people under arbitrary powers Thar ic 
was a moftcrael, odious, and opprefive 
meafere, tearing up juflice and every rood 
principle hy the roots: That by abol:ftin 
the trial by sary, he fappoted the framers o 
the bill thought that mode ef proceeding, 
together with the habeas corpas, mere mooa« 
fine ; whilll every troe Enplfimsn was 
Feady to lay down his life, fourer than lols 
thofe two bulwarks of his gerlonal fecurity 
and property. The merely fuppcfing, that 
the Canadians would not be abic to feel the 
eff &s of taw and treedom, becaufe” 
had bees vfed to arbitrary power, wae 
a er as Hleoloss stk ‘Tas bli cha 
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174 Chatham's Speech in The House of Lords, June 17, 1774, from a London broadside in the New York Public Library 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM 


TuHEsE coercive measures did not pass without some voiced opposition. Burke in one House, and Chatham 
in the other, counseled moderation. “I trust,” wrote Chatham, on the Christmas Eve of 1774, “that it 
will be found impossible for freemen in England to wish to see three millions of Englishmen slaves in 
America.” But the King’s majority was not to be hindered by argument. Parliament was irritated by 
Massachusetts; and the royal advisers who since 1766 had been waiting their chance now found it. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
1S evils which we have long forefeen are now come upon this town 
and province, the long meditated ftroke is now given to the civil 
liberty of this country ? How long we may be allowedthe enjoyment 
of our religious liberty is a queftion of infinite moment. Religion 
can never be retained in it’s purity where tyranny has ufurped the placeof 
reafonand juftice. The bill for blocking up the harbour of Boflon is replete 
with injuftice and cruelty,thoufands of innocent men,befides women and 
intants,are by itreduced to indegence and diftrefs ; and though we in this 
townmore immediately feel thisdiftrefs,yet our brethren in the other towns 
of this province, and all the other colonies, muft, fee that we fuffer in the 
common caufe, and that rhey themfelves muft foon realize the fuffer 
ings under which we now labour, if no means are difcovered for our re- 
lief, But it any fhould think that this town alone is to groan under the 
weight of arbitrary power, we are now furnifled by our enemies with a 
fill more glaring evidence of a fixed plan of the Britifh adminiftration 
to bring the whole continent into the moft humiliating bondage. A 
bill has been brought into parliament apparently for the purpofe 
of taking away our charter rights, wherein it is to be enacted that 
the countellors fhall be appointed by mandamus from the king, that our 
jultices of the fuperior court, juftices of our inferior courts,and juftices of 
the peace, fhall be all appointed by the governor alone, without the advice 
of the council, and all of them, excepting the juftices of the 1uperior 
eourt be removeable by him ut his pleafure, that’our juries fhall not be 
chofen by the frecholders,as they heretofore have been, but by the theriff 
of the county, and that this theriff fhall.not be appointed by the gover- 
nor and council as heretofore, but by the governor alone, fo that 
our lives and properties are to be decided upon by judges appointed by 
the governor alone, and by juries chofen by a fheriff who muft be en- 
tirely under the influence of the governor as he is appointed by him,and 
is removeable by himalonc, whenever he fhall difcover a reluctance to 
conform to the will of the governor. Surely if we fuffer thefe things we are 
the moft abject flaves. Ifa favorite of a perverfe governor fhould pretend 
a title to our lands, or any other part of our property, we need not doubt 
but a very fmall degree of evidence in fupport of the claim, would be 
judged fufficient,cfpecially as the bill makes provifion,that upon the mo- 
tion ofeither of the parties,it {hall be lawful to try the caufe in another coun- 
ty than that in which the aétion was brought, fo that 2 man is to be car- 
ried into a diftant part of the province, inftcad of having his caufe tried 
in his own county, and to be tried by ftrangers with whom the good or 
bad charaéters of che parties or of the witneffes can have no weight, con- 
trary to the very Spirit of magna charta. Of what value are our lands or 
eftates to us, iftfuch an odious government fhould be eftablifhed among 
us ? Can we look with pleafure on the inheritance left by our anceftors, 
or on the fields cultivated by our induftry ?- When we reflect that all our 
Jabours have made them only a more mviting prey to our enemies, will 
not the vine-yard of Naboth be ever in our minds? But left any thing 
fnould be wanting to compleat our mifery, another bill is alfo prepared, 
ch enables the governor to fave any perfon or perfons, who, under 


From the Boston Circular Letter of June 8, 1774, urging complete suspension of trade with Great Britain, 


the pretext of fupporting or carrying Into execution the late or othe? 
atts of the Britith parliament, (ball murder and deftroy the people of chi¢ 
country, fron) being tried in this province (even if they thould be india 
ed by fuch grand jurors as fhall be chofen by the theriff of the county ia 
the fame manner that we have mentioned that petry jurors are to be 
returned) but the perfon indited with fuck witneffes as he and the pro- 
fecutor (which will be the crown) fhall judge proper; thall be fent to 
cither of the other colonies,or even to Great Britain,to be tried for mur~ 
dering the inhabitants of the Maffachufects-Bay. And provifior is alfo 
made to prevent our meeting together in our corporate tapacity as 
atown, unlefs it be once in the mouth of March for the eledtion of the 
town officers, except the matter or bufincfi of the meeting is laid before 
the governor, and his leave in writing is obtained for a meeting of the 
town. 

There is but orle way that we dn conceive of, to prevent what is to 
be deprecated by all good men,and ought by all poflible meansto be pre= 
vented,viz, The horrors that muft follow an open rupture between Great 
Britain and het colonies ; or on our part, a fubjection to abfoluce fla~ 
very: And that is by affecting the trade and intereft of Great Britain, {0 
deeply as fhall induce her to withdraw her oppreflive hand. There cam 
be no doubt of our fuccecding to the utmoft of our withes if we tinivere 
fally come into a folemn league, not to import goods from Oreat Britain, 
and not to buy any goods that {hall hereafter be,imported from thence, 
until our grievanées fhall be redreffed. To thefe, or even to the leaft 
of thefe thameful impofitions, we truft in God, our countrymen never 
will fubmic. 1 = 

We have réceived fuch alfurantes from cur brethren in every part of the 
provinceof their readinefs to adopt fuchmeafures asmay be likelytofave our 
country, that wehave not the lea(tdoubt of an almoft univerfal agreement 
for this purpofe ; in.confidence of this; we have drawn up 8 form of @ 
covenant to be falbfcribed by all adule perfons of both fexes ; which we 
have fent to every townin the province, and that we might not give our 
enemies time to counteraét us, we have endeavoured that every towm 
fhould be farnithed with fuch a copy on dr before the fourteenth day of 
this month, and we éarneftly defire that you would ufe your urmoft en 
deavours that the fubfcription’ papet may be filled up as foon es poflible, 
that fo they who are in expectation of overthrowing our liberties may 
be difcopraged from profecuting their wicked defigns ; as we look upoa 
this the la(t and only method of preferving our land from flayery with- 
out drenching itin blood, may God profper every undertaking whick 
tends to the falvation of his people. We are, &c. 


Signed by drder and in behalf of the 
BOSTON, Juns 8, 1774. Committee of Correfpondence for 


Mads 


in the New York Public Library 


BOSTON’S REACTION TO THE INTOLERABLE ACTS 

A copy of the Port Bill reached Boston on May 10. Action was electric. The Act was printed with 
deep bands of mourning and burnt by the common hangman. The committee of correspondence, led by 
Samuel Adams, with representatives of eight neighboring towns present, sent a circular to like committees 
in all the colonies, recommending suspension of trade with Great Britain till the Act should be repealed. On 
the 13th, a town meeting dispatched a similar appeal “to all the sister colonies, promising to suffer for 
America with fortitude, but confessing that singly they must find their trial too severe.”’ Thus Boston, 
rejecting revolution, founded its faith on the tried policy of non-importation, backed by united colonial action. 


ENGLISH LIBERALS DISAPPROVE THE INTOLERABLE ACTS 


Tuts cartoon well shows how American affairs were regarded in England, not as an isolated matter, but as 
part and parcel of a corrupt system. Parliament has been dissolved; the members are going home. The 


i 
‘ 


coachman is remarking, “I will 
not overset Ye, if Ye don’t over- 
set Yourselves.”” A roistering pas- 
senger observes, “May the Pat- 
riots ride uppermost,’ while a 
beggar in the street cries, ““ You 
have starved meand my children.” 
The harsh treatment meted out to 
America by the “Intolerable Acts” 
was to the English liberal merely 
another example of incompetent, 
unrepresentative British Govern- 
ment. Placemen, inclosures, re- 
strictions upon freedom of the 
press (Wilkes) were in England 
fully as devastating as the Boston 


i 


From a cartoon in the London Magazine, Vol. XLIII, Oct. 1774 Port Bill. 
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177 From an engraving by Paul Revere in The Royal American Magazine, Boston, June 1774, after the caricature 
in the London Magazine, April 1774 


THE PORT OF BOSTON IS CLOSED 
TO COMMERCE 


On the same day General Gage entered the harbor, bringing 
additional troops to enforce the Boston Port Bill. Promptly on 
June 1, the port was closed by a cordon of vessels. The official 
records were removed to Salem. Soldiery and artillery were 
landed, cannon mounted, fortifications erected between Boston 
and the mainland. The cartoon, by Paul Revere, shows Lord 
North, the Boston Port Bill protruding from his pocket, pouring 
scalding tea down the throat of prostrate America; Lord Mans- 
field, with his lawyer’s precedents, pinions her arms; Britannia 
stands aside in tears; while France and Spain are avaricious 


spectators. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON SUMS UP 
AMERICAN RIGHTS 


From Maine to Georgia came responses to the appeal of Massa- 
chusetts. Pamphlets arguing the cause of Massachusetts and the 
colonies generally flooded the country. One of the ablest was 
penned by a man who was soon to achieve an international repu- 
tation. Early in the summer of 1774 appeared Thomas J efferson’s 
A Summary View of the Rights of British America. This carried 
to a new stage the arguments which were later to justify political 
separation from the home country. In all of the provinces, and 
in England as well, the name of Jefferson soon became familiar 
as that of a man ardent in opposing governmental tyranny. 


s one 
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SUMMARY VIEW 


OF THE 


RIGHTS 


oF 
BRITISH AMERIGA, 
Set forth in fome 
RESOLUTIONS 


INTENDED FOR 


The Insprerion of the: prefent Danecatys 
of the People of Vircinray now ih. Con- 
VENTION. 


It is the indifpenfable duty of the fupreme magiftrase 30 
confider himfelf as aéting for the whole community, and 
obliged to fupport its dignity, and affign to. the le, 
with juftice, their various rights, ag he would be 
to the great truft repofed in him, 

Cicsro'e Ov. B. cy 


By a Native, and Member pf the Houfe of Burgefies, 


WILLIAMSBURG, Printed by Cusmantin4 Rimdy 


LQND OWN, 


Re-printed for G, Keansiy, at No, 46, near Sexjoants 
Tan, io Fleet Surest, 17746 


178 Title-page of a copy of the first_ London issue 


in the New York Public Library 
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BOSTON RECEIVES HELP FROM 
SISTER COLONIES 


Expressions of sympathy with Boston took also 
more substantial form. As the blockade of the 
port drew near, supplies of foodstuffs poured into 
the town. And after the blockade became opera- 
tive and starvation faced the population — for 
commerce had been the mainstay — such volun- 
tary contributions continued. Windham, Con- 
necticut, sent a flock of sheep; South Carolina 
two hundred barrels of rice; money came from 
Maryland, New York, Montreal, even London. 
George Washington’s name heads a subscription 
list circulated in Fairfax County, Virginia. In 
the picture the cartoonist has depicted men of 
Boston beimg given the punishment in America 
meted out to slaves convicted of capital offenses, 
who, thus imprisoned, were left to starve as an 
example to their fellows in bondage. This 
parallel was a forcible one, as the petitions of the 
Americans had long said that, bereft of their 
rights, their condition would be that of slavery. 
The cannon, with muzzles pointed toward the 
“Liberty Tree,” represent the “8 pieces of ord- 
nance” which were parked upon the Common. 
: The background shows royal troops landing as 

179 From a sie The Bostonians in Distress, published in London, reinforcements. In the distance are the “four 
1774, reprinted by the Grolier Club, New York, 1904 or five frigates” which Lord North had predicted 

would be sufficient to enforce the Boston Port Bill. Marblehead men are seen giving food to the prisoners. 
A shallop is laden with baskets of codfish, in answer to Boston’s cry for assistance. Sermons preached by 
Boston clergy probably suggested the long-handled contribution boxes. This print was exceedingly popular 


in England. 
BOSTON PRACTICES 


INDEPENDENT VOTESand PROCEEDINGS of Worto, wnanimoufiy, That cer warmeft thanks be 
GOVERNMENT the Town of Reni, french and acum wi wick ty have 

5 en infpired, and which they h: prefied 
Despite such aid, food and fuel B\O;S)TIOON shis diftrefed town at this important tioan tee 
. vi i 5 
became scarce; unemployment in- JUNE xy, 1797p snd’ hercby are, piven» the eommatiice of cortpeae™ 
: cnec, for their faithfulnefs, in the difcharge oftheir 

truft, and that they be 

creased. Then was shown the vigor "AT 4 legal end very fall mecting of the frecelders 0"it0d sttvly deacon eee ee 


and flexibility of Sam Adams’ ma- and other inhabitants of the town of Botton, Whereas the Overfcers of the poor ia 
: Me . ¥ adjournment at Faneuil-hall, Fuse 17, aly! Boflon are a body politic, by law artedty Soc the — 
chinery. Disregarding the official haritable donations for 


ception and diftribution of all c! 
. one, 
Government installed by the Acts of 


the uf o: 3 
The Hon. JOHN ADAMS, Ese; Moderator: oe oe 
1774, Boston proceeded to govern 


Votro, That all grauts and donatiens to this town - 
4 id the poor thereof at this dift fling red 
PON a motion made, the town inentered == : Gai eee if 
U confideration of thae article Pages coh co pes pete Dacor peal yrds Waren with And 4 


herself through the Committee of Cor- foe then apn the prefs egeey af car nblle af Scredon of wopeaad wenns cmaeyang aspect 
respondence and her town meeting. Zohiltog the wade of htm aad ae ey MEL p NOTED; Thar the tormclert be diva to publi the 
Through these agencies means were yon neice diffeatient) ‘That the com. of FREMFCCIOS was then adjourned Gene 
found to employ the poor and needy. | Frets si the ether ccisnrs veined: forthwith to 1 Pee 
Street improvements were under- Be aken an se prefen exigencirof eur puba aati " 

that eur brethren the landed intereft of this province, WILLIAM COOPER, Town Cleck, 


. ith iri ee . 

taken; leather was found for the into a’noncontumption sgrement aod that oe wf 
. 5 anxious ex it he Le 

shoemakers, iron for the blacksmith, | snental congress, whote meeting we impatiently dein, 


( in whofe wifdom and firmnefs we can eceniide, and ia 
Voluntary levies were made upon the 


whofe determinations we fhall chearfully acquicfte. 
ee E , A ble te order, thi i f 
citizenry, and these were paid while | tsd'beforesthe town ich lettory as they had reeined 


1 fixch letters, as they bad recei 
in anfwer to the circular letters, wie by them pts 


taxes remained uncollected. In short, | $retgnccstisco4 gi whe Ge pal celal mele 
. . fanie being public! 
the new Acts were inoperative beyond et oes 


the lines of the British soldiers. 180 Proceedings of the Boston Town Meeting, June 17, 1774, from a prin 
copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston ee 
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MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTS 
DELEGATES TO THE FIRST 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Wuite Boston was thus governing itself, 
General Gage was endeavoring to operate 
the Intolerable Act. Thus we find the 
Massachusetts Assembly in June meeting 
in Salem, official capital of the province. 
By this time, as the Boston Evening Post 
of June 20 tells us, a colonial congress 
“was the general desire of the continent, 
in order to agree on effectual measures for 
defeating the despotic designs of those 
who were endeavoring to effect the ruin of 
the colonies.” Hence on June 17 Samuel 
Adams secured the adoption of resolves 
appointing delegates to such a convention 
to assemble at Philadelphia on the first of 
September. As these resolves were being 
adopted, Gage’s messenger stood outside 
the locked doors bearing a proclamation 
dissolving the legislature, the last to meet 
under royal sanction. 


NEW YORK’S CALL FOR 
THE FIRST CONGRESS 


THERE was, in a sense, nothing novel in 
this. There were the precedents of Leisler’s 
. call in 1690, the Albany Congress of 1754, 
and the Stamp Act Congress of 1765. 


PRoviINce oF Ma 


SALEM, June 17, 1774. 


SSACHUSETT’S Bay. 


The following Refoves pafled the Houfe of Reprefentatives this Day by 


very great Majority, and are now 
ys i} 


tranfmitted to theSeletmen of the 


feveral Towns and Diftricts in this Province. : 


In theHoufeof Revntagerarivas, Jane 17,1774. 


HEREAS this Houfe, takirig into Confide- 
ratraa-the many Diftreffes and Difficultics 

‘to which the American Colonies,aod thisProvince 
in particular, are and mutt be reduced by the O- 
Feration of in late Ads of Parliament, have 
determined that it is highly expedient that aCom- 
tittce fhould be appointed to meet as foon as may 
Ge the Committees that are or fhall be appointed by 
the feveral Colonies on this Continent, to coniult 
together upon the prefent State of the Colonics, 
aad to deliberate and determine upon wife and 
proper Meafures to be by them recommended to 
ull the Cqlonies for the Recovery and Eftablifh- 
egeot of their jut Rights aod Liberties, Civil and 
Religious, and the Reftoration of that Union and 
Harmony tetween Grear-Bfitain and theColonies, 
mot ardently defired by all good Men. And the 
Honorable Jamus Bowpoty,Efq; thelon,Tuo~ 
sas Cusuina, Efq; Mr.Samuat Adams, Joun 
Avams, and Rosuxt-Treat Pains, Efquires, 
are appointed a Committee on the Part of this 
Province, for the Purpofes aforefaid ; any three 
of whoas to be a Quorum, to meet fuch Commit- 
tees or Delegates trom the otherColonies, as have 
deen or may be appointed, either by their tefpee- 
tive Houfes of Burgeffes, or Reprefentatives,or by 
Convention, or by Committees of Corre/pondence 
appointed by the pipers Houfes of Affembly, 
Tui the City of Philadelphia, or any other Place 
that fhall be judged'mott fuitable by the jointCom- 
mittees, om the 1ft Day of Seprember next. And 
whereas thisHouledidReG/ve, That there be paid 
to faid Committee out of the public Treafury,the 
Sum of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, to cna- 
ble them ig difcharge the important Truft to 
which they @re appointed ; they upon their Re- 
turn to be accountable for the fame.—And fail 
Refolve was fent up to the honorable Board for 


» their Concurrence, who accordingty concurred 


the Refolve of the Houle, but his Excelleacy the 
Governor declined his Confent to the fame,—— 
Wherefore this Houfe would Recommend, and 
they do accordingly herchy recommend to the 


feveral Towns and Diftrias within this Province, © 


that each Town and Diltriét, raife, colle& and 


Var Adarm Clerk 


pay, tothe Honorable Thomas Cashing, E(q; of 
Beffon.the Sum of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
by the Fifteenth Day of -fuga/F mext, agreeable 
to a Lift herewith exhibitted, being each Town's 
44nd Difriat’s Proportion of faid Sum, accordin, 
To thelaft Province Tat, to enable them to dil- 
chargé the important Truft to which they are ap- 
pointed ; they upon their Retorn to be accoua- 
table for the fame. 


County of Suffolk. 


Bofon, L447 211) Wrentham, 
Roxbury, %4 35 12 | Brookline, 
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Menfald,, B 9 10} Chejra, 
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sS . County of Lincoln. 
Powna' b, r 8 of Newcafle, 
Georgtioun, 
Woolwich, 


216 9| Tetfam 
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County of ‘Cumberland. 


Falmouth, i $s & 3] Harpfavell, 

‘North. Yarmouth, 3 19 1 | Hindtam, 

Starborow we 119 10] Cape-Ehmabsth, 2° 
Eranfutek, 3.3 0| Corbam, x 


181 The Massachusetts Resolves, from a broadside, Salem, June 17, 1774, in the - 


New York Public Library 


Moreover, the project had often been mooted in these past years. 


Indeed, by May, 1774, the demand seemed to rise spontaneously from many places. The first somewhat 
authoritative call came from New York. Here the Sons of Liberty wrote to Boston regarding the step. It 
was in answer to this that the Massachusetts Assembly on June 17 designated the time and place of meeting. 
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Letter from the New York comet 
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the Manuscript Room, New York P 
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VIRGINIA UNOFFICIALLY 
PREPARES FOR THE 
CONGRESS 


THE apparent spontaneity of the move- 
ment is shown by events in Virginia. 
The House of Burgesses, on May 24, 
adopted Jefferson’s resolutions setting 
aside June 1 — when the Boston block- 
ade began — as “‘a day of fasting, humil- 
iation arid prayer, . . . for the heavy 
calamity which threatens destruction to 
our civil rights.” Two days later Gov- 
ernor Dunmore found this action a cause 
for dissolving the House. So, as they 
“had done before, the members gathered 
in Raleigh Tavern as an unofficial body. 
There, on May 27, they adopted reso- 
lutions for an annual colonial congress 
“to deliberate on those general measures 
which the united interests of America 
may from time to time require.” Simul- 
taneous was the issuance of a call for a 
provincial congress to select delegates to 
the continental meeting. Thus, once 
more, Massachusetts and Virginia took 
the lead in opposing the Government in 
London. The work of the committees of 
correspondence was bearing fruit. A 
feeling of community of interest, of com- 
mon danger, had been created through 
the persistent and extensive activity of 
a few of the more intrepid spirits in the 
colonies. United action was now a real 
possibility. 


185 From the painting A Room in Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, Va., by Howard 
Pyle, for Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 1901. © Harper & Bros. 


METHODS VARY IN THE 
_. ADVERTISEMENT. 
SELECTION OF DELEGATES 8 Be Committee of Correfpondence in New-York, 


F : : : havi i 
OrneR colonies rapidly fell into line. Delegates were | Nomination cf fve Pace Peas c 


selected in a variety of ways. In Massachusetts, as we City and County, on the propofed General Congrefs, at 
Philadelphia, on the 1ft of September next; the five fol- 
ing Perfons were nominated for chat Purpofe, 


have noticed, appointment was by the Lower House of 


the legislature. In New Hampshire, New J ersey, Mary- Philip Livingfton, ~ 

land, Delaware, North Carolina and Virginia, provincial ae hee 

congresses made the selection; in Connecticut, the com- John Jay, i 

mittee of correspondence; in South Carolina, i eg _Haac Low. , 

ae é belts ean Sy ey oe : The Inhabitants, therefore, of this City and County, 
g he n Charleston; in WKhode Island an enn dre requefted to meet, at the Cicy-Hall, on Tuurspay next, 


sylvania, the legislature. New York loved ; at 12 oClock, in order to approve of the faid five Perfons, 
y 8 7 FOES : a different as Delegates, or to choofe fuch other in ther Stead, as to 
system whereby the nominees of the Sons of Liberty were their W ifdom foal feem meet. 


endorsed by groups in other parts of the state; while By Order of the Commictee, 
three counties sent separate representatives. Georgia TUESDAY, sthi ISAAC LOW, Ciarrman. 
alone failed to select. July, 1774 


186 From a New York broadside, July 5, 1774, in the 
New York Historical Society 
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CONGRESS INCLUDES MANY OF THE 
ABLEST AMERICANS 


On the fifth of September the delegates gathered at Phila- 
delphia City Tavern. Here it was determined to hold the 
meetings of the Congress in Carpenter’s Hall, a building 
recently erected, containing a spacious assembly room. 
Thither the members walked. In all, there were fifty-five, 
many of them the ablest Americans of the time — Samuel 
and John Adams from Massachusetts, Roger Sherman 
from Connecticut, John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
Christopher Gadsden from South Carolina, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry and George 
Washington from Virginia. One, Stephen Hopkins from 
Rhode Island, had participated in the Albany Congress; 
eight had attended the Stamp Act Congress; the others 
were, with few exceptions, experiencing for the first time 
the emotions evoked by inter-colonial deliberation. 


THE OPENING OF CONGRESS 


On the first day, Peyton Randolph was chosen president, |, ae 
and Charles Thomson, a Pennsylvania patriot, secretary. 187 Interior of Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, 
, © Rau Brothers, Inc. 

An oath of secrecy bound the members; sessions were to be 

held behind closed doors. These were wise precautions; although our knowledge of their proceedings is scanty, 
we know that the deliberations were not always harmonious and dispassionate. On September 6 a rupture 
was avoided only by the political skill and whole-hearted earnestness of Samuel Adams. His colleague, Cush- 
ing, had moved that meetings should be opened with prayer. To this John Jay of New York and Rutledge of 
South Carolina objected, since diversity of creed made it impracticable. Then rose the sturdy and artful Puri- 
tan and, declaring that “he was no bigot,” suggested that on the following morning prayer should be offered 
_by Mr. Duché, the local Episcopal clergyman. Adams’ motion prevailed, and one snag to codperation was 
removed. And when, on the 
morning of the 7th, 
Duché appeared, there were 
new impulses to call for 
solidarity. For news — sub- 
sequently proved false — 
had just come that the 
British forces had bom- 
barded Boston. Consterna- 
tion prevailed in the city, 
doubt in the minds of dele- 
gates. Duché read a Psalm 
and several petitions from 
the Book of Common Prayer, 
concluding with an invoca- 
tion, vividly described by 
John Adams, so patriotic 
and reverent that he re- 
ceived a vote of thanks. At 
its end the assemblage was 
filled with anew exaltation of 
purpose and a determination 


Rebert Treat Paine, Thomas Lynch, Philip Livingston, John Dehart, Thomas M Kean, Roger to carry through the difficult 


é - Third row (standing) Caesar Rodney, Edward Rutledge, 
WVU Pa ee ee acne mucl Adama, John Adams, ree Read, Silas Deane, Richard Smith, tasks that lay before them. 


Stephen Hopkins, William Livingston, Samuel Rhodes, Col, William Floyd, Stephen Crane, John Morton, 
Thomas Mifflin, Charles Thomson. 
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SOME AMERICANS ARE SLOW TO 
JOIN THE RADICALS 


Yer all the political maneuvering of Sam Adams 
could not gloss the fact that the Congress contained 
two opposing groups, one radical and the other con- 
servative. The conflict between them became most 
tense on September 28, when the conservative Joseph 
Galloway of Pennsylvania presented a “Plan for a 
Proposed Union between Great Britain and the Col- 
onies.”” This was a last and sagacious stand of those 
who hoped to conciliate all parties. The plan in- 
volved the appointment by the Crown of a president- 
general of the colonies; with him was to be associated 
a council of delegates selected every three years by 
the several provinces. The laws of the council were 
to be subject to parliamentary veto, while acts of 
Parliament pertaining to the colonies could be nulli- 
fied by the council. This plan received earnest sup- 
port from some of the abler leaders of Congress, 
among them John Jay and James Duane of New 
York and Edward Rutledge of South Carolina. 
Their strength is shown by the fact that the plan 


was laid on the table by a majority of only one 
189 James Duane, 1733-97, from the portrait, 1805, by John Trumbull - 5 . . = s 
(1756-1843), in the City Hall, New York, courtesy of the Municipal vote. Duane incurred odium at this time by his 


Be Someone efforts in behalf of the Galloway Plan, and by his 
suggestion that the Congress recognize the validity of the Navigation Acts. Allied by marriage with the 
powerful Livingston family, Duane was one of a group of prominent lawyers who were willing to venture all 
to maintain the English connection. In 1776 he objected to the Declaration of Independence. Once war 
became inevitable, however, he threw in his lot with the colonies, and served them well. He was a member 
of the Congresses from start to finish, of the New York Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution, 
and mayor of New York City from 1784 to 1789, and later served as Federal District Judge. 


CONGRESS, UNOFFICIAL AND WITHOUT LEGAL AUTHORITY 


MassacuuseErts and Virginia led the more advanced group, with able backing from such men as Sherman of 
Connecticut — men who denied all parliamentary authority over the colonies. At the outset of the Congress, 
Patrick Henry had given the key to the views of this party. Debate had arisen as to the method of 
determining questions. Sa ee =i iii Ss 
Some suggested that each Pek 
delegate should have one 

vote; others that the prov- 

inces should have equal- 

ity of power. The latter . 
won. It was in this de- 

bate that Henry declared, 

“The distinctions between 

Virginians, Pennsylvan- 

ians, New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders are no 
more. I am not a Vir- 
ginian, but an American.” 
To his mind a nation had 
been born, entitled to 
treatment proportionate 
to its dignified status. 
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190 From the painting Patrick Henry in the First Continental Congress, by Clyde Os 
in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, courtesy of The American ‘Telephone aad iulegraph Gone a 
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THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


Proccedings of ‘the General Congrefs of Delegates from the feveétal 


Britifh Colonies in North-America, held in Philadelphia, 


September 1774. 


From the Pawxsyivawra Paccar, 
To the Printer of the Penafylvania Packet, 
SIR 


Pleafe to infert in your paper, the following 
extraat from the Minutes of the Congrels 
now fitting at Philadelphia. 


By Order of the Congre/t, 
Cnaaras Tomson, Secretary, 
In the Congre/s, Saturday Sept. 17,1774. 


HE refolutions entered into by the de 
legates from the feveral towns and 
@iftris in the county of Suffolk, in the pro- 
vince of Maflachuletts Bay, on Tuefday the 
6th inftant, and their -addrefs to his Excel- 
lency Governor Gacu, dated the gth in- 
fant, were laid before the Congrefs aad 
are as follows. 


At a meeting of the Delegates of every town 
and djftrict in the county of Suffolk on 
Tuefday "he 6th of September, at the 
houfe of Mr, Richard Woodward, of 
Dedham, and by ajournment at the 
houfe of Mr. —— Vofe, of Milton, on 
Vriday the 9th in@ant. Joteph Palmer; 
Efq; being chofes’ Moderator, and Wil 
lism Thompfon, Efq; clerk, a Commit- 
tee was cholen to bring in @ report to the 
Convention, aod the tollowing being fe- 
veyal mcs read, and put paragraph by 
paragraph, was unuoimovfly voted, viz. 


7HEREAS the power but not the jof 

W tive the vengeance. bot not the wif 
dom ol Great Britain, which of old perfe- 
ewied, { ourged and ex-ited our fugitive 
parents trom their native fhores, now pur- 
foes us their guildets children with snre- 
lenting feveriiy: And whereas, this then 
favage and vucultivated defart was purtha- 
fed by the toil und treafare, or arquired by 
the blood and valour of thofe our v.nerable 
Progenitors, to us they brqieathed the dear 
Bought inheritance, to our care und protec: 
tion they configned it, and the moft facted 
obligations are upc n usto tranfmit the glo- 
rious purchale, onfettered by power, an-. 
clogged with thackves, to ovr innocent and 
beloved offepring. On the forvitade, on 
the wildom, and on the exertions ef thiaim- 
portant dsy is fofpended the (ate of this 
new world, and of unborn millions If, a 
boundleft extent of continent {warming with 
mitlions will tamely fubmit to live, move 
and have their being at the arbitrary will 
of alicentions minilter, they bafely yield to 
voluntary flavery, and future generations 
fhall load their memorles with inceMant ex 

ecrations. Onthe other hand, if we are 
the hand which would ranfack our pockets; 


if we difarm the parricide which points the _ 


dagger to our bofums. if we nobly defeat 
that fatal edift which proclaims a power to 


agreeable to compat, of the Englith colo- 
nies in America,—therefore we the heirs 
and fuccefors of the Girt planters of this 
colony do cheerfully acknowledge the faid 
George the third tobe our rightful Sove- 
reigo, and that faid covenant is the tenure 
and claim on which are founded our alle- 
giance and fubmiffion. 

2. That it isan indifpenfible duty which 
we owe to God, our country, ourfelves, and 
poRerity, by alllawfal ways and means in 
our power, tomaintain, defend and preferve 
thofe civil and religious right and liberties, 
for which many of our fathers fought, 
bled and died, and to hand them down entire 
to future generations. 

That the late ads of the Britith Parli- 
ameat for blocking up the harbour of Bof- 
ton, for altering the eftablifhed torm of go- 
vernmentia this colony, and ter (creenin 
the moft flagitious violatora of the laws a 
the province trom a legal trial, are grofs in- 
fra@ions of thofe rights to which we are 
jufly eatitled by the laweot nature, the 
Brit fh coaflitution, and the charter of the 
province, 

4. That no obedience is due trom this 
Province to either or any part of the ads 
abovementioned, but thatthey be reje€ed 
asthe attempts of a wicked adminiftration 
to enflave America. a 

§- That fo long asthe Juftices of our Su- 
perior Court of Judicature, C. artof Affize, 
&c, and Inferior Court of Common Pleas in 
this county are appvinted, or ses their 
plac-s, by any other tenure than that which 
the charter and the laws ef the province 
dire€, they muft be confidered as under un- 
dueirfluence, and are therefore unconflitu- 
tional officers, and as fuch mo regard oupht 
to be paid to them by the people of this 
county. 

6. Thatif the Juflices of the Superiot 
Court of Judicature Affize, &c. Juflices of 
the Court of Commen Pleas, or of the Ge 
neral Scflions of tWe-Peade thall fit and a& 
during their prefent dilqualified Mare, this 
county will fupport aod bear barmiefe all 
Sheriffs and other deputies, Cooflables, Ju- 
rorsand otber officers, who fhall refufe to 
carry intoexééution the orders of frid Court; 
and as far as poflible to prevent the many 
inconveniencies which muft be occafioned by 
ataTpecfion of the Courts of Jutijce, we do 
moft carnefly recommend it to ull creditors 
that they thew all reafonable and every ge 
Berdus forbearance to their debtors and to 
all debtors, to pay their juft debts with all 
pollible fpeed, and if any difpures relative to 
debts or trefpafics th I arife which caunot 
be fettled by the parties, we recousmend it 
to chem to fubmitall fuch caules to arbitra 
tion, and itis our opinion that the contend- 
ing parties or either of then wio fall re- 


frame laws for us in all cujes whatfeever,—\ule foto do, ought Yo be confidered as co- 


thereby entailing the endlels aud pumber- 
Jefe curfes of flavery opon us, our heirs, 
andtheir heirs forever; if we faccefstully 
refift that unparalleled ufurpation of uncon- 
flitutional power, whereby our capital is 
robbed of the means of life; whereby the 
fireetsof BoRon arethronged with military 
execationers ; whereby our coafts are lined 
and harbours crowded with thips of war ; 
whereby the charter of the colouy, that fa- 
ered batrier againit the encreachments of 
tyranny it mutilated and in ff annihila- 
ted; whereby a murdctous law is framed to 


operating with the enemies of this country. 
That it be recommended to the col 
letters of taxes, conftables and allother otfi- 
cers who have pnblic moniesia their hands 
to retain the fame, and not to make any 
payment thereof to the provincial county 
treatnrer vatil the eivil government of the 
province ia placed vpoa a conllisutiooal 
foundation, or aatil it fhail otherwite be or- 
dered by the propofed provincial congreft. 
9. That the perfons who have accepted 
feats at the Council board, by virtuc of a 
mandamus from the King, in conformity to 


fhelter villains from the hanss of juflice; , the late a& of the Britith Parliament, enti- 


whereby that unalienable and incftumable 
inheritance which we derived from parure, 
the conflitution of Britain, and the privi 
legen warranted to usin the charter ot the 
province, is teta!ly wrecked, arnulled and 
vacated, poflcrity will acknuow'edre that 
virtue which preserved them free and happrs 
tnd white we enjoy the rewacs and bef 
fis ge of the faishiul, the torrent ot paneyy 
its wiliroll onc reputations to tht batelt 
peiod, when the Areams of time thell be 
ab’: rbed in the abyts of eternity ——'T here- 
fore we have refi lved and do releive, 

1. ‘Dhat whereas bis Majehy George 
the tind ip the riphtlul fucecfie to 
“the U.rene of Great Britvin, ard jnit'y en 
titled to allegiance of the Britith realm, aud 


ted an a@ fo- the repaolating the govera- 
ment of the MAffachuterts Ray, have aded 
in dire@ violation of the duty they owe to 
ther cruntry, fnd have thereby given preat 
and juofl ifeng E to this penp'e, therefi te re- 
filved that this county do recommend it to 
ai) pertons wie hive fo highly oflended, by 
a cepting fafd departiaents, and have net 
# teady pw licly relirnes their feats at the 
Council hoard, to make pub‘ic refignations 
of their plages at faid board, on or before 
the zo:h dayof this inflant, Septem'er; and 
thatall perfonerelufing fo to do, fhill trora 
and alter tgid day, be confidered by this 
county as obMinate and incorrigible enemies 
to this county. 

9. Thar the fortifications begun aad 


Now ¢arrying on tpon Bolton Neck, are 
jelly atarming to this county, and give us 
reafon to apprehend fome boflile intearion 
againft that town, more efpecially as the 
commanrder in chief has in a very extraordi- 
nary anne removed the powder from the 
magaaine at Charlelown, and has alfo for- 
bidden the keep-r of the magazine at Boon, 
to deliver ouc to the owners the powder which 
they had lodged in fai.) magna. ne. 

10. Thac the late a& of Partiament for 
eft..blifhing the Roman Catholic religion and 
the French laws in that extenfive country 
now called Canada, is dangerous in an ex- 
treme degree 10 ths protefiant religion ang ta 
the civil rights and liberties of all America 4 
and therefore as men and proretlant Chrifli- 
ans we are indifpenfibly obliged to take all 
proper mealures tor our fecurity, 

ut. That whereas our enemies have flat- 
tered themfelves that they fhall make anea- 
fy prey of this numerous. brave and hardy 
people, from an apprehenficn that they are 
unacquainted with miliary difcipline, we 
theretore for the honour, cetence and fecurity 
of this county and prc vince advife,-as it has 
been recommended totake away al! commif- 
fions trom the officers of the milite that 
thofe who now bold ¢omanffions, or fuch 
other perions be eleAed in each town 4s of- 
ficers in the militia, av fhall be judged of 
fufficleat capacity for that purpyfe, and who 
Q«ve evidenced themfelves the inflzxible 
friends to the rights of the people ; and that 
the inhabitants ot thefe towns and diftrids 
who are qualified do ufe their urmof dili- 
fence to acquaint themfelves with the Art 
el war as toou asp: Gible, and do for that, 
purpofe appear under arms ateleaft ence 
every week, 

12, That dtring the prefent boftile ape, 
pearances on the part of Grear Britain, noty 
withRanding the many intults and oppreffie 
ons which we mof fenfidly refent, yet. ne« 
vertbelefs, from our affe€ion to his SP fty, 
which we have 2t all times evidenced, we 
are determined to a@& merely upon the d@- 

“fenfive, fo long as fuch condu@ may be vine 
dicated by reafeo and the principles of felfe 
,Prefereation, but no longer. 

13. That as we unde: Rand it has beem 
in centemplation to apprehend fundry jer- 
fene’ ot this county, who have rendercd 
themlelves con{picuous in  contendin 
for the violated rights and liberties o} 
their countrymen, we do recommend, fhould 
fuch an audacious meafure be put in prae- 
tice, tefeize and kecpin fate cuody, every 
fervant of the prefent tyrannical and uncon- 
flitntional government throuybowr the conn- 
ty and province, wnril the perfons fo appre- 
hended be liberated trom the bands of our 
adverfaries. and reforcd fafe and uninjured 
to theirrefpedtive fiicads and families, 

14. That uotil our rights are fully ree, 
fined to us, we wil tothe ucmoh of our 
power, and recommend the fame to the 
other countics, withho'd all eonmercial ime 
tercourfe with Great Britain, Ireland and 
the Weft Indies, and abtain from the cone 
furspyion of Brith merchandize and manu- 
fa@ares, aud elpecia'ly of E-A India teas 
and pitee goods. with tuch additions, alte- 
rations, and exceptions only, as the Grand 
Corgrefs ot the colonies may apree to. 

ts. Thatunder our preteut oncumfans 
ces ic is incumbent on us te encourage. rts 
and mapuladtures among us by ull meats in 
eur power, and that 
be and bereby are appointed » committee tev 
confider of the be& ways and treanst> pro- 
mote and ellablith the tame, ant to ty ere 
to this convertion as foun ap may he * 

16. ‘That the exigencies ct cur pute 
affairs demand that ap.ovincil co rerets be 
called t9 concert fich oycatires ain. be 
adopted, ard vivetovily execated ty tie 
wholepe ple; wawede ree aunends tothe 
feveral towne in this ceunty,to eho te mem- 
hers tor fuch a provineial eungrets, t» be 
holden at Concord on the feeund ‘Tuchtay 
of October nest enfuing, 

17. ‘That this county carfiding in the 
Wik om and integrity of the con'menta’ cy n- 
prefs, now fitting at Philadelphia, pay all 
due refpe and jubmnilion to tuch incaluces 
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191 The Suffolk Resolves before Congress, from a broadside in the New York Historical Society 


CONGRESS APPROVES THE SUFFOLK RESOLVES, SEPT. 17, 1774 

Tue radicals made great headway when the Congress was persuaded to approve the Suffolk Resolves. These 
had been adopted under the leadership of Joseph Warren, at a public meeting in Dedham, Massachusetts, 
on September 6, 1774. Their language was more defiant than that which tee been eee publicly hitherto. 
To the Intolerable Acts, they said, “‘no obedience is due from this province.” And “whereas our enemies 
have flattered themselves that they shall make an easy prey of this numerous, brave and hardy people, 
those “who are qualified” are urged “to acquaint themselves with the art of war as soon as possible, and 
do for that purpose appear under arms at least once a week.” 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


T 195 
To the KING’s moft excellent Majesty. 


Moft gracious SOVEREIGNs. 


E your Majefty’s faithtul fubjeéts of the 

Colonies of Newbampfoire, Maffachu- 
Jeits Bay Rhode-Ifand and Providence Planfa.i- 
ons, Conneticut, New York, New-Ferjey, Penn- 
filvania, the counties of Newcaftle, Kent and 
Suffex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Curoisna, and Ssuth-Carolina, in behalf of our- 
{elves and the inhabitaats of thefe Colones, 
who have deputed us to reprefent them in 
General Congrefs, by this our.humble Venition 
beg leave to May our grievances before the 
Throne, 


A STANDING army has been kept in thefe Co- 
lonies, ever fince the conclufion ot the late war, 
without the confent of our Aflemblies ; and this 
army, with a confiderable naval armament hes 
been employed to enforce the colicction of 
taxes, 


Tue authority of the Commander in Chief, 
and under him of the Bngadiers-Generai ‘has, in 
time of peace, been rendered fupreme in all the 
civil governments in America. 


Tue Commander in Chief of all your Majef- 
ty’s forces in North America has, in ume of 
peace, been appointed Governor of a Colany. 


Tue charges of ufual offices have been greatly 
increafed; and new, expenfive and opprefive 
othices haye been multiplied. 

558 23 Tue 


THE ACTS OF THE CONGRESS WIN 
PRAISE FROM LORD CHATHAM 


GrapvuALLy differences were overcome or compromised; and 
on the twenty-sixth of October adjournment was taken, after 
May 10, 1775, was fixed as the date for a second Congress. The 
actions of the Congress were now a public matter. Among 
them were a petition to the King, an address to the Canadians 
asking them to join in the next Congress, an address to the 
people of Great Britain, and one to the people of the colonies. 
Of these papers, on their receipt, Chatham said in the House 
of Lords, ‘‘For solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion under a complication of difficult circum- 
stances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
the general congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious 
. . . that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to 
establish despotism over such a mighty continental nation, 
must be vain, must be fatal.” 


AMERICA MAKES A DECLARATION OF 
RIGHTS AND GRIEVANCES 


More important than these papers was the Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances, adopted October 14. This specified 
a dozen Acts of Parliament whose repeal would be prerequisite 
to harmony. They were “infringements and violations of the 
rights of the colonies.”” In lofty language that at times resem- 
bles that of England’s earlier Bill of Rights, the Congress 
enumerated these rights, inalienable because inherent, be- 
cause guaranteed by the British constitution, and because 


192 First Page of the Petition to the King, from the Journal 
of the Proceedings of the Congress at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 
1774, printed by William and Thomas Bradford 
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trary proceedings of parliathent and admini- 
ftration, have feverally elected, conftituted, 
and appointed deputies to meet and fit in ge- 
neral congrefs in the city of Philadelphia, in 
order to obtain fuch eftablifhment, as that 
their religion, laws, and libertics may not be 
fubverted: Whcrcupon the deputies fo ap- 
ointed being now aflembled, in a full and 
ree reprefentation of thefe colonics, taking 
into their moft ferious confideration the belt 
means of attaining the ends aforefaid, do in 
the bes plies, as Englifhmen theiranceftors in 
like cafes have ufvally done, for afferting 
and vindicating their rights and liberties, 
DECLAR t. 


Tuar the inhabitants of the Englifh colo- 
files in North-America, by the immutable 
Jaws of nature, the principles of the Englifh 
conftitution, and the feveral charters or com~ 
pacts, have the following RIGHTS.— 


Refolued, N. C. D. 1. THar they.are en: 
titled to life, liberty, and property: and they 
have never ceded to any fwvereign power 
whatever, a right to difpafebf cither without 
their confent. . j 


Refolved, N.'C. D. ‘2. Tat our anceftors, 
who firft fettled théfe colonies, were at the 
time of their emigration from the mother 
country, entitled to all the rights, libertiess 
and immunities of free and natural born fub- 
jeéts, withio the realm of England. 


Relolved, 


granted by the colonial charters. 


ib Ge FT 


Refolved, N.C. D. 3. Tuat by tuch emi- 
gration they by no means forfcited, furren- 
derod, or loft any of thofe rights, but that 
they were, and their defcendants now are, en- 
titled to the exercife and enjoyment of all 
fuch of them, as their local and other cir- 
cumftances enable them to exercife and enjoy. 


Refolved, 4. Tuat the foundation of Eng- 
lith Weak and of all free government, is a 
right in the people to participate in their lee 
giflative council: and as the Englifh colonifts 
are not reprefented, and from their local and 
other circumftanccs cannot properly be re- 
prefented in the Britifh parliament, they are 
entitled to a free and exclulive power of le- 
gillation in their feveral provincial Legiflatures, 
where their right of reprefentation can alone 
be preferved, in all cafes of taxation and inter- 
ae polizy, fybject only to the negative of their 

overcign, in fuch manner as Ras been hereto- 
fore ufcd and accuflomed: But from the 
neceffity of the cafe, and a regard to the 
mutual interefis of both countries, we 
cheertully confent to the operation of fuch 
aéts ot the Britifh paihament, as are bona fide, 
reftrained to che regulation of our external com 
merce, for the purpofe of fecuring the com- 
mercial advantages of the whole empire to the 
mother gountry, and the commercial benefits of 
Its relpe¢live members, excluding every idea 
of taxation internal o1 external, for raifing a re- 


venue on the lubjeets in America withour their 
sonfent 
. 


H Refolved, 


The Declaration of Rights & Grievances (in part), from the Journal of the Proceedings 0, the Congress 
at Philadelphia, 1774, printed by William and Thomas Bradford q a 
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ASSOCIATION, &. 


E, his Majefty s moft loyal fubjeéts, the 

Delegates of the feveral Colonies of 
New-Hampfhte, Maffichufett’s Bay, Rhode- 
Ifand, Conneéticut, New-York, New Jerfcy, 
Penntylvania, the Three [ower Counties of 
Newcaftle, Kent, and Sufftx, on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, and South- 
Carolina, deputed to reprefent them in a conti- 
nental Congrefs, held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the fifth day of September, 1774, 
avow.ng our allegiance to his Majcfty, our af- 
feétion and regard for our fellow-fubjeéts in 
Great-Britain and elfewhere, affe€ted with the 
deepeft anxiety, and moft alarming apprehen- 
fions at thofe grievances and diftreffes, with 
which his Majefty’s American fubje&ts are op- 
prefled, and having taken under our moft feri- 
ous deliberation, the ftate of the whole conti- 
nent, find, that the prefent unhappy firuation of 
our affairs, is occafioned by a ruinous fy{tem of 


colony adminiftration adopted by the Britifh Mi- | 


‘niftry about the year 1763, evidently calculated 
tor inflaving thefe Colonies, and, with them, 
the Britifh Empire. In profecution of which 
fyftem, various Aéts of Parliament have been 
paffed for raffing a Revenue in America, for 
depriving the American fubjeéts, in many in- 
ftances, of the conftitutional trial by jury, ex- 
poling thcir lives to danger, by directing a new 
and illegal trial beyond the feas, for crimes al- 
edged to have been committed in America: 
And in profecution of the fame fy{tem, feveral 
Jate, crucl, and oppreffive Acts have been paf- 
fed ref{pecting the town of Bofton and the Maf- 
fachutett’s-Bay, and alfo an Act for extending 
the province of Quebec, fo as to border on rhe 
weltern frontiers of thele’ Colonies, eftablifhing 
an arbitrary governmeat therein, and difcourag- 
ing the fettlement of Britifh fubjeéts ia that 
wide extended country; thus by the influence 
of civil principles and ancient prejudices to dif 
pole the inhabitants to act with hoftility againft 
the free proteftant Colonies, whenever a wicked 
Miniltry thall chufe fo todire%t them. 


To obtain redrefs of thcfe grievances, whicl- 
threaten deftruction to the lives, liberty, and 
property of his Majetty's fubjeéts. in North- 
America, we are of opinion, that‘’a non-impor- 
tation, non-confunsption, and noh exportation 
agreement, faithfully adhered to, will prove the 
mott{peedy, effectual, and peaceable meafure: 
Andtheretore we do, for ourfelves and the inhabi- 
tants of the feveral Colonics, whom we reprelenr, 
firmly agrce and affuciate under the facred ee 

ol 


c 8] 


Thirteenth. Tsar all manufactures of this 
country be fold at reafonable prices, fo that no 
undue advantage be taken of a fucure {carcity 
of goods. 


Fourteenth. Ano we do further agree and 
refolve, that we will have notrade, commerce, 
dealings or intercourfe whatfoever, with any 
colony or province, in North America, which 
fhall not accede to, or which fhall hereafter vio- 
Jate this affuciation, but will hold them as un- 
worthy of rhe rights of freemen, and as inimical 
to the liberues of their country. 


And we do folemnly bind ourfelves and our 
conftituents, under the ties aforetaid, to adhere 


and government of the Maffachutett’s-Bay -— 
And that which is entitled, “* An A& tor the 
better adminiftration of juftice, &c.” 

And that “ For extending the limits of Quebec, 
&c,.” are repealed. And we recommend it to 
-he provincial conventions, and tothe commit- 
tees in the refpective Colonies, to eftablith fuch 
farther resulutions as they may think proper, 
for carrying into execution this Affuciation. 


Tue foregoing Affociation being determined 
upon by the Conaress, was ordered to be fub- 
{cribed by the feveral Members thereof ; and 
thereupon we have hereunto fet our refpedtive 
nares accordingly. 


In Congrefs, Philadelphia, Ofober 20, 1774. 


Seng toe Kur lrbgh £E peers 
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194 ° 195 ; 
First and eighth pages of The Association, 1774, from a printed copy in the New York Public Library, 
= with signatures of members from New Hampshire and Massachusetts Bay 


THE COLONIES DECIDE NOT TO TRADE WITH ENGLAND 
To RENDER effective the American position, the Congress drew up The Association. This was an agreement 
not to import British goods after December 1, 1774, and to export no goods to Great Britain, Ireland and 
the West Indies after September 10, 1775. This aroused severe opposition from many quarters. Each 
section had economic interests involved: South Carolina in rice, Virginia in tobacco, Rhode Island in the 
slave trade, Massachusetts in the West India trade. Its adoption has been termed “virtually the beginning 
of the federal union.”? — Howarp, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1905, p. 295. Without doubt, the chief 
value of the Congress was to publish to the world that Massachusetts could not be isolated from her friends, 
that all had a united purpose. This unity, moreover, was promoted by the opportunity afforded provincial 
leaders to come to know one another and to acquire habits of codperation. 
VIII—7 


196 From The New York Journal or General Advertiser, Dec. 15, 1774 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


A LIBERTY EMBLEM APPEARS 
IN THE PRESS 


Tue new spirit of unity was quickly symbolized. _ 
Here we have the emblem that appeared in the New 

York press of December 15, 1774, and on the title- 
page of the Proceedings of the Congress. Twelve hands 
support the liberty pole, adorned with the Phrygian 
cap, and resting on the Magna Charta. Encircling all 
is the living snake of earlier days. (See Nos. 72, 73.) 
Upon his body is inscribed a motto of promise and hope. 


OPPOSITION TO THE TRADE BOYCOTT 


Opposition to The Association came not solely on the 
floor of Carpenter’s Hall. The colonial secretary, Lord 
Dartmouth, denounced those who signed that compact 
as guilty of treason. And in the colonies were those 
who deprecated such action. Most influential of these 


was Samuel Seabury, rector of a church at Westchester, New York. Seabury was born (1729) in Connecticut, 


had entered the ministry of the Established Church in 1753, and was 
later (1784) to become the first Episcopal bishop in America. Humble 
and modest, he held pronounced political views. Now, in a series of 
pamphlets of which the foremost was his Free Thoughts on The Pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress, he brought out, in a simple, 
homely fashion, the consequences of economic disruption in the coun- 
try. Such an upheaval would cause great distress in England and 
Ireland, for which America would be held responsible. As a result, 
their trade would be diverted from America, to the latter’s permanent 
loss. “For example,” he writes, these measures would “ruin our 
market for flaxseed, for which our best customers have always been 
the Irish. You know, my friends, that the sale of your seed not only 
pays your taxes, but furnishes you with many of the little conven- 
iences and comforts of life. The loss of it for one year would be of 


FREE THOUGHTS, 
oN 


The PROCEEDINGS of 
THE 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
Held at Puirapexpura Sept. 5, 1774: 


WHEREIN 
Theit Errors are exhibited, 
THEIR 
Rrasonincs ConFuTED, 
AND 
‘The fatal Tendency of their Nox-Imrortarsox, Nox-Ex- 
Poatatiox, amd Non-Consumption Measuans, xe 
Jaid open to the plaize:t UxperstTaxDincs 
AND 
The ONLY MEANS pointed out 


For Preferving and Secpring 
Oumprefeat Happy ConsTiTuTion : 


k 
FULL VINDICATION 


OF THE 
Meafures of the Congrefs, 
FROM 
The Carumnies of their Enewuegs ; 
In Answer to 
A ULE Tate bere 
Under the Signature of 
AW. F AR MER: 


WHEREBY 


His Sopbifry, is expofed, his Cavils confuted, his 
 Artifices deteCted, and his Wit ridiculed ; 


IN 


A .GENERAL ADDRESS 
To the Inhabitants of America. 
AND 


A Particular Addrefs 


’ * _ 
To the FARMERS of the Province of New-York. 
Bffaer cer Parert horn. 


‘critas magna oft (S prevalebit, 
Truth is powerful, and will prevail. 


he NEWOY OR K: 
Printed by Jamas Rivinctox. 3774 


198 Title-page of the copy in the New York 
Historical Society 


more damage to you, than 
paying the three-penny duty 
on tea for twenty. ... And 
yet the Congress have been so 
inattentive to your interests, 
that they have laid you under 
almost an absolute necessity 
of losing it the next year.” 


AND OTHER INHABITANTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
In General, 


And to thofe of the Province of New-York 
In Particular, 


By @-F AR MER. 
Hear me, for 1 WILL fprak? 


PPINTED in tur Ysa M.DCC.LXXIV. 


197 From Samuel Seabury, Free Thoughts, 
1774, in the New York Public Library 


HAMILTON DEFENDS THE MEASURES OF CONGRESS 


Sucu an argument, couched in everyday language, made a profound 
impression. By many the pamphlet and its successors were received 
with applause, by others with execration. In answer appeared other 
pamphlets. One, entitled A Full Vindication of the Measures of the 
Congress, displayed great dialectic skill and knowledge of constitu- 
tional law; and was therefore credited to one or another of the 
eminent leaders. Soon it was learned that the writer was Alexander 
Hamilton, then in his ’teens and a student at King’s College, New 
York. During the following winter Hamilton wrote more articles, the 


enthusiastic reception of which brought him favorably into the public 
view. 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 93 


BOYCOTT MOTIVES GOVERN 
FIRST WOMAN’S CLUB 


EvEN before publication of The Association, 
local action had been taken. In many cases 
resolutions were passed giving prior approval 
to all measures that might be adopted by the 
Congress. In other instances, non-importation 
and non-consumption agreements were framed. 
Perhaps the most interesting among the latter 
was made at a tea party at Edenton, North 
Carolina. Here in October, 1774, some fifty 
housewives gathered together and established 
America’s first woman’s club. Its purposes 
were two: to withhold all countenance from 
“that pernicious custom of drinking tea,” and 
to insure that the members “would not pro- 
mote ye weare of any manufacture of Eng- 
land.” Within six months after the passage 
of The Association, it had been ratified by all 
colonies except Georgia and New York. And 
in these colonies, as elsewhere, local vigilance 
committees were created to enforce the agree- 
ment. There was thus in operation a rather 
complete set of political institutions, fitted 
to the emergency, extra-legal in origin and 
sanction, yet rapidly supplanting the official 
machinery of government established by law. 


199 From a contemporary British cartoon, A Society of Patriotic Ladies 
at Edenton in North Carolina 


THE ENGLISH SATIRIZE THE COERCION 
ACRE NORTE REERACT ORT OF AMERICAN LOYALISTS 

i NE -| Tue Continental Congress and its resolves served to draw 
ever more distinctly the cleavage between radicals and con- 
servatives, between Patriots and Loyalists, between those 
who relied upon the old royal and established authority and 
those dissatisfied with the trend of events. High-handed 
conduct by Governor Lord Dunmore had made Williams- 
burg, Virginia, “the heart of rebellion.” In the principal 
street was set up a gibbet, hung with tar and feathers ready 
for the Loyalist who was so bold as to refuse to sign con- 
formity with the acts of the Congress. This London cartoon 
is of interest as illustrative of phases of contemporary Eng- 
lish opinion. The gift for John Wilkes denotes both colonial 
recognition of his fight for liberty and the English inter- 
mingling of domestic violence with American contumacy. 
The presence of a cleric may refer to the Parson’s Cause of 
1763, or to colonial resistance to attempted English ec- 
clesiastical control of American religious life. The English 
cartoonist makes the homespun of the Patriots distinctly 
uncouth beside the comely garb of the coerced Loyalists — 
this in accord with the English newspaper press of the day, 
which from sympathy with the London merchant constantly 
stressed the inferiority of American-made clothing. 


cartoon The Alternative of Williams 
Bee Ome? printed in London, 17 


CHAPTER III 


INDEPENDENCE 


S petitions and addresses and memorials were received in England with contempt 
and evasion, the hopes of the colonials fell. Bit by bit, faith even in the good 
will of the King disappeared. Conservative Americans were at a loss how to 

act. But the more impetuous spirits were not unwilling to try forcible resistance. There 
was still little thought of war, or of political independence. Resort to arms was deemed 
a necessary action to protect the liberties of Englishmen. Lexington and Bunker Hill 
(see Vol. VI) were moral victories won by men who hoped that thus they might regain 
their rights while remaining subjects of the crown of Britain. For the time, the colonials 
saw nothing impossible in a loyal rebellion. 

Yet the situation was impossible. Its clarification was due to a considerable extent to 
a fortunate bit of journalism. Thomas Paine, an English radical, after a few months 
in America gave a clear and vigorous statement to thoughts that had occupied men’s 
minds increasingly since the battle of Bunker Hill. His Common Sense (No. 223) was a 
small link in the chain of events that led to the Declaration of Independence (No. 231-34). 
This ever famous pamphlet forced the issues of the conflict upon the attention of the 
provincials. They must now choose whether they would become Patriots or Loyalists. 
Under it the Patriots aligned themselves in a common cause; under it were erected new 
governments to replace the old; and through it the new body politic entered the world 
of independent states. 

With the military history of the Revolutionary War it is not the purpose of this 
volume to treat. Yet it may be observed that on the field of battle the Americans were 
unexpectedly fortunate. For too long a time Britain regarded the rebellion as nothing 
but a feeble insurrection, easily to be suppressed, if, indeed, it did not collapse of its own 
weight. Her commanders exhibited, in a half-hearted manner on the whole, only mediocre 
ability. Her counsellors at home were often disdainful or seemingly indifferent. 

This was in part due to Britain’s position at the time in the world of states — which 
was such that she had to act with caution. In Europe the War of the American Rev- 
olution was considered little more than a new phase of the long struggle against 
England’s rising commercial supremacy, as another opportunity to weaken a trade rival. 
Holland, ever with an eye open for the main chance, used every opportunity to humble 
Britain’s trade and to win that of America. France and Spain were not displeased to 
see England in trouble. Yet these states were not at first ready to ally themselves openly 
with the rebellious colonies of their rival. It required all the diplomacy of Franklin, all 
the persuasiveness of such French liberals as LaFayette, and finally, the victory of 
Saratoga, to bring France, doubtful at first of the military strength of the Americans, 
into the war. 

Even with such military good fortune and foreign sympathy, a successful outcome for 
the rebellion was not easily attained. Not until five long years had passed did victory seem 
certain; and with victory came new problems as momentous as those causing the war. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


MASSACHUSETTS MAKES 
MILITANT PREPARATIONS 


ARMED conflict seemed inevitable. Congress 
had counseled that “the schemes agitated 
against these colonies have been so con- 
ducted, as to render it prudent that you 
should extend your views to mournful events, 
and be, in all respects, prepared for every 
contingency.” Throughout the colonies the 
answer came in militant form. In the early 
fall Washington had declared his willingness 
to march to the relief of Boston at the head 
of a thousand men. But Massachusetts was 
herself making ready. The Assembly had 
been summoned to meet at Salem on October 
5,1774. General Gage, fearing consequences, 
now revoked the call and removed the seat 
of government back to Boston. Disregarding 
this action, many of the representatives as- 
sembled at Cambridge and organized a Pro- 
vincial Congress, with John Hancock as 
President and Benjamin Lincoln as Secre- 
tary. The last vestige of pretense that royal 
authority controlled outside of Boston van- 
ished. The Provincial Congress took over 
the government of the country districts. It 
also passed resolutions to organize the town 
militia and the “minute-men.” 


fn Provincial Congres, 
Cambridge, Odfober 26, 1774. 


WVhereas in Confequence of the 


prefent unhappy Difputes between Great-Britain and the Colonies, a Sormidable Body of Troops 
with warkke Preparations of every Sort are already arrived at, and others defined Sor the 
Metropolis of this Province, and the expreffed Defign of their being Jent into execute Adls of 
the Britifh Parliament, utterly fabv of the Conflitution of the Province: And whereas 
bis & xcellency General Gage bas attempted by biz Troops to difperfe the Inhabitants of Salem, 
whilft affembled to confult Meafures for preferving ‘heir Freedom ; and to fubjugate the Pro-~ 
vince to arbitraryGovernment ;— And proceeding to fill more unjuftifiable and alarming Lengths 
has Fortified againft the Country the Capital of the Province, and thus greatly endangered the 
Lives, Liberties and Properties of its eppreffed Citizens ;—imvaded private Property by un- 
lawfully feizing and retaining large Quantities of Ammunition in the Arenal at Bofton and 
Sundry Pieces of Ordnance in the fame Town—-committed to the Cusflody of his Troops the Arms, 
AAmmanition, Ordnance and Warlike Stores of all Sorts, provided at the Public Expence for the 
Ufe of the ‘Province, and by all poffible Means endeavoured te place the Province entirely in a 
defencelefs State—at the fame Time having neglefted and altogether. difregarded Affurances from 
this Congrefs, of the pacific Difpofttions of the Inhabitants Ba the Province, and Intreaties that 
be would ceafe from Meafures which tended to prevent a Reforation of Harmony between Great- 
Britain and the Colonies. : 

Wherefore it is the Opinion of this Congrefe—That notwithfanding nothing bot Slavery 
‘ought more to be deprecated than Holtilities with Great-Britain—notwithftanding the Pro 
vince has not the moft diftant Defign of attacking, annoying or molefling his Majelty's 
Troops aforefaid, but on the other Hand will confider and treat every Attempt of the Kind 
as well as all Meafures tending to prevent a Reconciliation between Britain and the Colonies 
os the higheft Degree of Enmity to the Provioce—Neverthelefs there is great Reafon from 
the Confiderations aforefaid, to be apprehenfive of the moft fatal Confequences ; and that 
the Province may be in fome Degree provided againft the fame, and under full Perfuafion 
that the Meafures exprefled in the following Relolves are perfeétly confiltent with fuch Re- 
folves of the Continental Congrefs as have been communicated to us, 

Iris Refolved, and hereby Recommended to the feveral Companies of Militia in this Pro- 
Vinee, who have not already chofen and sppointed Officers, that they meet forthwith, and 
ele& Officers to Command their refpeftive Companies ; and that the Officers fo chofen af 
femble as foon as may be ; and where the faid Officers thall judge the Limits of the prefene 
Regiments too cxtenfive, that they divide them, and fettle and determine their Limits, and 
proceed to eleét Field Officers to Command the refpedtive Regiments fo formed ; and that the 
Field Officers fo ele@ted, forthwith endeavour to enlift one Quarter at the leaft of the Number 
of the refpetive Companies, and form them into Companies of fifty Privates at the Icaft, who 
fhall equip and-hold themfelves in Readinefs to march at the fhorteft Notice ; ard that each 
and «very Company fo formed, choofe a Captain and. two Lieutenants to cornmand them on 
any neceflary and emergent Service : And that the faid Captain and Subalterns fo eleéted, form 
the faid Companies into Battalidns, to confift of nine Companies each ; and that the Captains 
and Sobalterns of each Battalion fo formed proceed to cle&t Field Officess to command the 
fame. And this Congrefs doth moft carneftly recommend that all the aforefaid Elefions be 

oceeded in andmade with due Deliberation and generous Regard to the public Service. 

Alfo Refolved, That as the Security of the Lives, Liberties and Properties of the Inhabitants 
of this Province depends under Providence on their Knowledge and Skill in the Art Military, 
and in their being properly and effectually armed and equipt, if any of faid Inhabitants are 
not provided with Arms and Ammunition according to Law, they immediately provide them- 
felves therewith ; and that they ofe their utmolt Diligence to perfeé themfelves in Military 
Skill ; and that ifany Town or Diftrié& within the Province is not provided with the full 
‘Town Stock of Arms and Ammunition s¢cording to Law, the Sele&tmen of fuch Town or 

Diftsi&t take effectual Care without Delay ro provide the fame. 


Al true Extract from the Mimutes. 


Benjamin Lincotn, Secry 


201 From a broadside of the Resolves of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 
recommending the towns to prepare for defense, in the Massachusetts 


Historical Society 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL FAVORS THE USE 
OF FORCE 


caricature in the London Magazine, 
202 From a en re 


In the fall of 1774, new elections gave added parliamentary 
power to the ministerial party. With press and Parliament 
favoring, the Privy Council determined that force must be used 
to suppress the rebellion in America. “The New England gov- 
ernments,” wrote the King to Lord North, “are now in a state 
of rebellion. Blows must decide whether they are to be subject 
to this country or independent.” The accompanying cari- 
cature represents this phase of contemporary English public 
sentiment. King George and his chief Minister, Lord North, 
are dancing in carefree fashion around the thistle, symbol of 
Scottish predominance in the councils of state. They appear to 
be exulting in a supercilious manner at the impending confusion 
of those who have opposed the royal policies embodied in the 
Acts of 1774. Lord Mansfield weighty representative of the 
law, and supporter of those policies — particularly as embodied 
in the Quebec Act — is giving to the performance benign ap- 
proval. Above, the thistle sheds its effulgent rays to all corners. 
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The motion made by Lord North on M:n- 
day }aft is as follows: 

© "Phat it iy the opinion of this Commit 
tee; that when the.Governor, CounciJ, and 
Afémbly, of General Court, of any of his 
Majefty’s provinces"or colonies in America, 
thall fo make provifion according to 
the condiiion, circumftances, and fituation of 
fach province or colony, for contributing 
their pebporiice £0 the common defence (fuck 
proportian to be. raifed under the authority of 
the, General Court or Affembly of fuch pro- 
vine at c lony, and difpofable by Parlia- 
mént) and fhall engigs to make provifi n 
aifo for che Civil Government and the Ad- 
miniftcation of Juftice in fuch province or 
colony; it will be proper, if fuch propofal 
Baxi} be approved by his M jefly and the two 
Hogfes of Parliament, and fot fo long as 
fach provigus fhuil be made accordingly, to 
forbear, in refpe& of fuch province or colony, 
tw any duty, tax, and pilefimeot, except 
oaly fuck duties as it may be expedient to 
eontinuesa levy and impofe for the reguta- 
ties of commerce, the nett prodace of the 
duties lait mentioned to be carried to the 
accougt of fuch province or colony refpec- 
tively.” 

A motion-was- made, after a long debate, 
for the coacees to leave the Charr, 


— 88 
Noes 274 
Phen themain qteftion was put, and agrced to. 


203 From the London Packet, Feb. 22, 1775, 
in the New York Public Library 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


LORD NORTH OFFERS CONCILIATORY RESOLVES 


On January 19, 1775, the Congress petition (Nos. 192, 193) came be- 
fore Parliament. The next day Chatham moved that the British 
troops be at once withdrawn from Boston: ‘An hour now lost may 
produce years of calamity.” But Pitt’s insight was not shared by 
the ministry. Yet the friends of America persisted. Chatham pre- 
sented, on February 1, a scheme that, with mutual concessions, 
would have paved the way to harmony between America and Eng- 
land. But Parliament refused to give this bill even the usual courtesy 
of lying on the table. On first reading it was overwhelmingly 
rejected. Then, a few days later, Lord North surprised everyone by 
bringing in a conciliatory resolution (No. 203). The measure was 
regarded with distaste by the high Tories and with suspicion by 
American sympathizers. Disingenuous and trivial as it was, only 
strict party discipline secured its passage. 


EDMUND BURKE SPEAKS ON CONCILIATION 


Tux true policy of the ministry became clear on the tenth of Feb- 
ruary. On that day North, asserting that “as the Americans had 
refused to trade with this kingdom, it was but just that we should 
not suffer them to trade with any other nation,” asked leave to 
bring in the New England Restraining Act. Permission was granted 
by a vote of two hundred and sixty-one to eighty-five. This was 
one of the important factors in driving colonial Americans from the 
fight for their rights under the English constitution to a battle for 
political independence. In the ensuing debate Edmund Burke made 


his famous speech on conciliation. Burke had already shown interest in American affairs. His first speech 
in Parliament had been in January, 1766, favoring the reception of the petition of the Stamp Act Congress. 
He had disapproved of the Townshend duties and of the Intolerable Acts; and now in March, 1775, he won 
the hearts of Americans by his plea for her cause. 


The SPEECH of EDMUND BURKE, Efq; oa 
moving his Reflutions fur Coaciliauon with che 
Colorics, Manh 22, 1775. 

{Comtiuacd frem oar i) 
HE propsfition is peace, Not peace through 
> the medium of war, Not feace to be hunted 
throvgh the laby rinth of incricate aed cndiefs negocia~ 
tipas. Not peace to arife out of univerfal ducord; 
fomeated from principle in all parts of the empire. 

Noe peace to depend oa the juridical determiaatioa of 

perreay awciet 3 O¢ the precife making fe p' 

ewy boandamits of acomphkx government, It 
he imple cace a in its natura) wourie, aad its 

Ordiwaty hauots, [cis pone fought in the Ipisit of 

‘aepe afd laid in principles purely pacific. 1 propofe 
remeving the greund of ih: dillereace and by re- 
frosing the yarmr aaluipecding coufiteace of the colonies 
Sethe metber onal to give t iaifadtion to ~ 
your peopie 3 (fer Yrom a fcheme.of ruling by 
pages fd reconcile them to exch ocher in the tams 

a&, sad by the bead’ of the very fame interett, which 

page to Beitith serves a 

. nothing more. Refiied poli 
Geen the parent of confuGon, and ever will be fo long 
ee the world codures. Plain good intention, which 
iv eo eafily difcovered at the firlf view, as fraud is 

Farely devected at laft, is, Ht me fry, of no mean force 

in the goveramentof maakind, Geauine fimplicity 

of bear is an healing and cementing ptiaciple. My 


ever has 


plan, therfore, being formed upon the mo Gmple g 
yoo) fome ground. But I am fenbble chat a good, W 
deal more is till to de done. > 
us to determine both on the one and the onher of thefe 


Imaginable, may difappoint fome pcopc wkea 
hearit. It haa Aas oRoaeeek to the 
pruriency of curioa» ears, ‘There is nothing at a!l 
mew and captivating in it. It has nowtiog cf the 
fplendor- ot the preyed, which has beea lacly Init 
w table, by the nob}z Lord in the blue rib- 
baad®. It does not propefe to All your lobby with 
Squabbling colony agents, who will require the inter- 
pofition ot your mace, at every inflaat, to keep the 
pent among them. It dows not iufitute a magui- 
t auction of finance, where Captivated provinces 
come to gencral ratfom by bidding againfl each other, 
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have iafituted « mode that is alvoge 
that is, indeed, wholly alien from 
thods and forms of 


ways imply conceflioa on the one 
In this ftaxe of things I make no difficulty in affirming 
vaat the Pers i 
aad acknow 


The capital leading queftions, oa which you maft 

this day decide, are Socks Lee 

ought Loconcede ; and fecondly, what your confeiioa . who now fill the 
ht vo be. auchines we have 


/ 
all the ancient me- fome 
liament. ; 


The priacipic of this proceeding is } enou: 
for my - ft ane x 


Bice 


3 
its 
The 


of your 
oroatheother, the 
has 


ought to i from Great a di ifhed 
Ped nash, saoelan pleas igh hi coer 


BT EElaL 


peace 
. Such aa ofer from fecha; ower will be you tu plead the fame caufe, without any 
to magnacimity. But the conceffionsof Of time than that tothe fire of imcgimatioa 


4 


and diftriminatin, ieace. 

Sir, I thou'a ray tesa io efter fech a 

we. Firft, whether you _ Parodi gl pe doveserag hd ards! 

at a 

Te to take ‘tha matice at periods of cpa falbes 
ei(feront from He, There is, if 1 miftake aoc; 
Indeed, Sir, to enable rears keel eregap cite) will lool at this 
fabdjed, itis imposibls thar it fhould act make an im- 


On the rf of thefe abfeat when he 
ed (as have Ju& teken liberty of obdferving to I 


From the Massachusetts Spy, Worcester, Sept, 29, 1775, in the New York Public Library 


INDEPENDENCE 


_VIRTUAL REPRESENTATION 775 


pant 4. ATE 
3... oe Sr omple 
TAs Gun you that mam mivorivy for ty der 


4... 
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From the caricature Virtual Representation, dated Apr. 1, 1775, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 


THE KING APPROVES THE NEW ENGLAND RESTRAINING ACT 


In March the Act received the royal assent. Once again the British Government had shown its inability to 
comprehend that the colonial problem was no longer one of Massachusetts, or of New England, but of a 
continent. Even in Canada signs of dissatisfaction were not lacking and Governor Carleton was employing 
all his ingenuity to prevent an open expression of sympathy with the southern provinces. The contemporary 
cartoon here shown carries, in handwriting of the time, the following “explanation”: ‘‘No. 1 intends the 
K-—zg of G.B., to whom the House of Commons (4) gives the Americans’ money for the use of that very 
H. of C., and which he is endeavoring to take away with the power of cannon. No. 2, by a Frenchman, signifies 
the tyranny that is intended for America. No. 3, the figure of a Roman Catholic priest.” [This alludes 


perhaps to the Quebec Act and its sanction of that religion, or to 
Carleton’s attempt to enlist the Catholic priesthood in political 
propaganda.] “Nos. 5 and 6 are honest American yeomen, who 
oppose an oaken staff to G—’s cannon, and determine they will 
not be robbed. No. 7 is poor Britannia blindfolded, falling into 
the bottomless pit which her infamous rulers have prepared for 
the Americans. Nos. 8 and 9 represent Quebec triumphant and 
Boston in flames, to show the probable consequence of submis- 
sion to the present wicked ministerial system, — that popery and 
tyranny will triumph over true religion, virtue, and liberty.” 


FRANKLIN WARNS LORD NORTH 


Wuen Lord North apprised Franklin of the ministerial policy, 
that great American replied: “The people of Massachusetts must 
suffer all the hazards and mischiefs of war, rather than admit the 
alteration of their charter and laws by Parliament. They that can 
give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” This attitude received warm assent 
in America on the receipt of news of the actions of Parliament. 
The second Massachusetts Provincial Congress was in session at 
Cambridge. In February this assemblage spurred on the military 


like efforts were on foot. 


New-York, May 8, 1775. 


Extrad of a Letter 
From Philadelphia, 


To aGentleman in thie City, dated the 6th inft. 


Vee evening Dr. F RANK LIN arrived 
here from London in fix weeks, which he left the 
2oth of March, which bas given great joy to this town, 
he fays we have no favours to expe from the Miniftry, 
nothing but fubmiffton will fatisfy them, they expe 
Tittle of no oppofition’ will be made to their troops, thofe 
that are now coming are ‘for Wew.York, where it is 
expected they will be received with cordiality. Ag near 
as we can learn there are about four thouland troops 
coming 1n this fleet, the men of war and tranfports are 
in a great meafure loaded with dry goods, to fupply 
Wew. York, and the country round it, agents are coming 
éver with them. Dr. Franklin is highly pleafed to find’ 
us arming and prepariag for the worlt events, he thinks 
nothing elfe can-fave us fromi the moft abject flavery aad 
deftruction, at the fame time encourages us to believe a 
{pirited oppofition, will be the means of our falvation, 
‘The Miniftry are alarmed at every oppofition, and lifted 
npagain at every thing which appears the leaft in their 
favour, every fetter and every paper from “hence, aré read, 
by them. 


NEBW-TORK. | : 
Printed by JOHN ANDERSON, at Bockanan'sStip? 
preparations authorized the preceding fall. In the other colonies 295 From 
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a facsimile of a New York Handbill, 


spe 8, 1775, in the Bancker Collection catalogue, 
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WARREN WROTE, SPOKE AND DIED . 
FOR AMERICA 


A LEADER in this movement was Dr. Joseph Warren of 
Boston. After graduation at Harvard, Warren had in 1764 
begun the practice of medicine. The following year wit- 
nessed the beginning of his political activity. In 1772 he 
gained further prominence by delivering the memorial 
address on the Boston Massacre. The same year found him 
a member of the Committee of Correspondence. In 1774 he 
was the draftsman of the stirring Suffolk Resolves. In 
October he became head of the Committee of Safety, charged 
with the preparation for defense. Winning manners, cul- 
tivated speech and manliness had won him wide affection. 
When the redcoats in Boston threatened the life of the 
“Massacre” orator for 1775, Joseph Warren pushed for- 
ward to the post~of danger. So crowded was Old South 
Church that March day that the speaker, ever loath to 
create unnecessary trouble, climbed in at a window to the 
rear of the pulpit. There followed a noble exhortation to the 
people to resist the wrongs which America “had suffered 
from the hands of cruel and ungodly men.” The British 
officers in the assemblage made no move to stop his oration. 

But Warren scarce outlived the echoes of the speech. For 
207 TORRE aero ae oni the Scere by John he fell at Bunker Hill, perhaps the greatest single loss to the 


Singleton Copley, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 7 
© Detroit Publishing Co. American cause throughout the war. 


THE BRITISH RETREAT FROM CONCORD 


Warren had said: “America must and will be free. The contest may be severe; and the end will be 
glorious. We would not boast, but we think, united and prepared as we are, we have no reason to doubt of 
success, if we should be compelled to make the last appeal; but we mean not to make that appeal, until we 
can be justified in doing it in the sight of God and man.” That appeal was taken on the 19th of April, 1775. 
General Gage, determined to destroy munitions stored at Concord, sent out a detachment under cover of 
night and secrecy. Warren discovered the move; and Dawes and Revere carried the message, the conse- 
quences of which are familiar to all (See Vol. VI). The British forces were saved from utter rout solely by the 
appearance of reinforcements under Lord Percy, under whose protection the retreat to Boston was managed. 
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The Retreat 
Sem Concord to Lexuigion Uf the diny of- Wild Irate Uses Defeated ly the Brave Amercan Media 


M Deacon MSecings M'Militens MW" Binds Fifoer and Barn alt Plundorit and Burret onAywit ig * 


208 From a British cartoon, 1775, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


THE COLONIES 
PRESENT 
A UNITED FRONT 


THE country was roused. 
Everywhere Lord North’s 
plan of conciliation was 
pushed aside. Ticonder- 
oga and Crown Point were 
taken. Stimulated by the 
improvised revolutionary 
governments, a united 
front was presented to 
England. The familiar 
symbols of earlier protests 
were revived to quicken 
public spirit. Here we find 
Thomas Paine, disguised 
as a classicist, urging the 
common cause through 
the medium of verse on 
the Liberty Tree. The 
prophecy of Warren was 
met. The Provincial Con- 
gress of South Carolina 
adopted, on June 3, an 
Association; ‘‘The actual 
commencement of hostili- 
ties against this continent 
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Liserty Tree. Anew Song, 


Tune, The Gods of the Greeks. 
N a chariot of light from the regions of 


day, 
The Goddels of Liberty came; 
Ten thoufand celeflials directed the way, 
And hither conduded the dame, 
A tair budding branch from the gardens 
above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 
She brought in her hand, as a pledge of 
her love, * 
And the plant fhe named, Liberty Tree. 


i. 
The celeflial exotic (truck deep In the 
ground, 
Like a native it flourith’d and bore, 
The fame of its fruit drew the nations a- 
round, 
‘To feek out this peaceable thore. 
‘Unmindful of names or diftin€ions they 


came, 
Vor freen <n like brothers agree, 
With one fpirit endued, they one fiiend- 
thip purtued, 
And their temple was Liberty tree. 


For JULY. 


MW. 
Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs. 
of old, 
Their bread in contentment they eat, 
Se the troubles of filver and 
old, 
The cares of the grand and the great. 
With timber and tar they Old England 
fupply'd, 
And tupported her power on the feas 
Her battles they fought, without getting 
at groat, 
‘For the honour of Liberty tree. 


IV. 
But hear, O ye fwains, (‘tisa tale moft 
profane, ) 
How all the tyrannical powers, 


‘King, Commons, and Lords, are uniting 


amain, 
To cut down this guardian of ours 3 
Fiom the ealt to the wett, blow the trums: 
pet to arms, 
Thro’ the land let the found of it flee, 
Lict the far and the near, —all unite with 
achcer, 
In defenee of our Lilerty tree. 


by the British troops, on 
the 19th of April last, and 


~the dread of insurrections .. . 


of South Carolina, . . 


of the publishers 


Aur hill ANd ofce of Family 
gquatrels . 


210 From a British caricature in possession 


A'VLAAN ICUS. 


209 Ode by Thomas Paine on the Liberty Tree, from the Pennsylvania Magazine July 1775 


are causes sufficient to drive an oppressed people to arms. We, inhabitants 


. thoroughly convinced that under our present distressed circumstances we shall be 
justified before God and man in resisting force by force, do . . 


. associate as a band in her defense against 
every foe; hereby solemnly engaging that, whenever our continental 
or provincial councils shall deem it necessary, we will go forth, and be 
ready to sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her freedom and 
safety.” 


FRANCE AND SPAIN EAGERLY WATCH AMERICA 


In the quiet of Mount Vernon, Washington wrote: “Unhappy is 
it to reflect that a brother’s sword has been sheathed in a brother’s 
breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains of America are to 
be either drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves. Sad alterna- 
tive! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice?” The English 
sympathizer agreed, but saw in the conflict issues both narrower 
and wider than a struggle for continental liberty. On the one hand, 
Lexington seemed only the outcome of the light-hearted misrule of 
the King’s friends, North, Bute and Mansfield. Yet the American 
war loomed also as a European war. France and Spain were thought 
eager to utilize the civil strife to humble Britannia and to regain 
Latin supremacy in the world. The cartoonist in his Bunker's hill, 
or the blessed effects of Family quarrels, represents Spain striking 
the shield from Britannia and holding America with a rope while 
France stabs Britannia in the back. 


SMT WISE 2 


211 From a caricature published at London, Feb. 1776, courtesy of 
R. T. H. Halsey and the Grolier Club, New York 


CONGRESS DECLARES 
PRINCIPLE OF RETALIATION 


Facts could not be dodged. The Second 
Continental Congress, meeting on May 
10, 1775, determined to lend its support 
to the Cambridge forces. Washington, a 
man witha distinguished military record, 
was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
army arrayed against what he called “ the 
ministerial troops.” For the “patriots” 
were not yet fighting for national inde- 
pendence, but for relief from the op- 
pressive conduct of the King’s ministers. 
So on July 8 the Congress adopted a 
petition to the King, “‘beseeching” him 
to use his office to interpose between 
the colonies and “those artful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confi- 
dence and authority, for the purpose of 
effecting our destruction.” On the day 
on which Richard Penn was to present 
this to the Government, there was 
issued, as answer, the proclamation “for 
suppressing rebellion and sedition.” The 
Crown and its ministry were prepared 
to call the bluff of the colonies, or to 
put down the insurrection. 
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ENGLISH LIBERALS CRITICIZE 
BUTE’S POLICY 


Tuts cartoon, offered for sale in London shortly after 
Bunker Hill, depicts another phase of English 
opinion. The British lion naps in the sunshine, care- 
less of his realm. King George, North, Mansfield 
and the bishops watch Bute as that conspirator seeks 
to secure, with one fell blow, all the coveted wealth 
of America. The last lines of the legend read: 


About her Neck they put a Chain, 

And more their Folly to compleat 

They Stampt upon her Wings and Feet. 
But this had no Effect at all, 

Yet made her struggle, flutter, squall, 
And do what every Goose would do 
That: had her Liberty in view; 

When one of more distinguished Note 
Cry’d D—» her let me Cut her Throat. 
They did, but not an Egg was found 
But Blood came flowing from ye wound. 


By the KING, 


PROCLAMATION: 


For fuppreffing Rebellion and Sedition. 


A 


GEORGE R. 


A 7 HN EREAS many of Our Subjects in divers Parts of Our Colonies and Plantations ia 
Worth America, mifled by dangerous and ill-defigning Men, and forgetting the 
Allegiance which they owe to the Power that has proteéted and fuflained them,- 

aftes va-ious dil rderly A@s committed in Difturbance of the Publick Peace, to the Obftruction 
of lawful Com.netce, and to the Oppretfion of Our loyal Subje@s carrying on the fame, have wt 
length preceeded to an open and avowed Rebellion, by arraying themielves in hoitiig. Manner ¢o- 
vinilund the Execution of the Law, and trattoroufly preparing, ordering, and levying War 
vainft Us; And whereas there is Reafon to apprehend that fuch Rebellion hath been much 
promoted and encouraged by the traitorous,Correfpondence,. Counfels, and “Corafort of divers 
wicked and defpcrate Perfons within this Realm: To the End therefore that’ none of Our. 
Subjects muy neglect or violate their Duty through Ignorance thereot, or through any Doubt of 
the Protedtion which the Law will afford to their Loyalty and Zeal; We have thought fit, by 
and with the Advice of Our Privy Council, to iffue this Our Royal Proclamation, hereby declaring 
that not only all Our Officers Civil and Military are obliged to exert their utmoft Endeavours to 
fuppsefs fuch Rebellion, and to bring the Traitors to Juftice 5 but that all Our Subjeds of this 
Realm and the Dominions thereunto beloagiug are bound by Law to be aiding and afifting in 
the’Suppreffion of fuch Rebellion, and to dilclofe and «ake known all traitorous Confpiracies and 
Attempts againft Us, Our Crown and Dignity; And We do,accordingly ftri@ly charge and 
command all Our Officers as well Civil as Milisary, and all other Our obedient and loyal Subjects, 
to ufe their utmoft Kndeavours to withMand.and iuppref& fuch Rebellion, and to difclofe and 
make known all ‘reafons and traitorous Confpiracies which they hall. know to be againft Us, 
Our Crown and Dignity ; and for that Purpofe, that they trapfmit to One of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State, or other proper Officer, due and full Information of all Petfoas who thall be 
found carrying on Correfpondence with, or in any Manner or Degree aiding or abetting the 
Perlis now in open Arms and Rebellion againft Our Governmént within any-of Our Colonies 
and Plantations in Worth Anjzerica, in order to bring to condign Punifhment the Authors, 
Purpetrators and Abcttors of fuch traitorous Defigns, 


Given at Our Court at St. Fumes’s, the Twenty-third Day of ugu/f, One thoufand 
fiven hundred and {éventy-five, in the Fifteenth Year of Our Reign, 


God fave the King. ; 


Royal Proclamation, Aug. 23, 1775, from the copy in the Massachuset: 
Historical Society Me} 
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PROMINENT LOYALISTS OPPOSE VIOLENCE 
Tuis last reference included the large body of colonists remain- 
ing faithful to England. John Adams estimated that one-third 
of the population were at first opposed to armed rebellion. 
Included in their number were most of the official class, the 
clergy, and those whose vested interests had bred a conservative 
political attitude. Some, of course, were simply playing the 
game of expediency; but many, like Galloway, admitted the 
grievances of America while honestly shrinking from violent 
methods of remedy. Many a thoughtful and patriotic con- 
servative distrusted the radical elements in the colonies and 
feared the consequences for society that might result from war 
and from a successful revolution. Not a few of these men were 
driven to sacrifice property, position and friends by their loy- 
alty to the ancient kingdom whence their forefathers had come. 

Two of these 
Loyalists deserve = 
mention . One Es 213 Jonathan Boucher, 1738-1804, from Letters of Jona- 


than Boucher to George Washington, collected and edited 
Jonathan Boucher, by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Brooklyn, 1899 


Virginia rector and friend of Washington, drew down upon him- 
self by his frankness the wrath of his parish. Boucher was 
a devout follower of the doctrines of Filmer and Hooker; passive 
obedience was to him the most effective and only honorable 
means of securing redress of wrongs. In his sermon, published 
in 1797, may be found the ablest statement of the Loyalist case. 
Boucher gave such offence to the members of his congregation 
that in 1785 he was obliged to return to England. The other 
was of a more militant turn. James Rivington had in 1773 
established the New York Gazetteer as an organ for the Govern- 
ment party. Its virulence led to its being wrecked in 1775 at 
the hands of enraged Patriots. Rivington’s utterances came to 
the notice of the Continental Congress, to which, while it was 
considering his case. he wrote that “ however wrong and mistaken 
he may have been in his opinions, he has always meant honestly 
and openly to do his duty as a servant of the people.” Soon 
214 James pitts ETT from a portrait by aa after he ae appointed King’s printer for New York, and um 
unknown artist in the New York Historical Society 1777 he resumed publication of what soon became the Royal 
Gazette. This was the chief American vehicle for the Loyalists, and Rivington was singled out by the 
Patriots for vicious scorn. William Livingston wrote to Gouverneur Morris: “If Rivington is taken, I must 
have one of his ears; Governor Clinton is entitled to the other; and General Washington, if he pleases, 
may take his head.” Rivington was cleverly satirized by Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau and John 
Witherspoon. Nevertheless, when the British cause became doubtful he played the spy and provided 
Washington with important information. 
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215 Heading of Rivington's New York Gazetteer or Weekly Advertiser, Apr. 13, 1775, from a copy in the New York Public Library 
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BY HIS EXCELLENCY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Efguire, 


Commander in Chief of the Army of the United Colonies of 
North-America. 


To th INHABITANTS of CANADA, 


FRIENDS and BRETHREN, 


HE unnatural Conteft between the Englith Colonies and 

Great-Britain, has now rifen to fuch a Heighth, that Arms 

alone mult decide it. The Colonies, confiding in the Juftice 

of their Cau‘e, and the Purity of their Intentions, have ree 
lu&tantly appealed to that Being, in whofe Hands are all human Evengs. 
He has hitherto {miled upen their virtuous Efforts—-The Hand of 
Tyranny has been arrefted in its Ravages, and the Brith Arms which 
have thone with fo much Splendor in every Part of the Globe, are now 
tarnifhed with Difgrace and Difappointment.——Generals of approved, 
Experience, who boafted of fubduing this great Continent, find thom» 
felves circumfcribed within the Limits of a tingle City and its Suburbs, 
fuffering all the Shame and Diftrefs of a Siege. While the Freeborn 
Sons of America, animated by the genuine Principles of Liberty and, 
Love of their Country, with increafing Union, Firmnels and Difcipline 
tepel every Attack, and defpife every Danger. 


Above all, we rejoice, that our Enemies have been deceived with 
Regard to you-—They have perfwaded themfelves, they have even 
dared ito fay, that the Canadians were not capable of diflinguifhing 
between the Bleflings of Liberty, ard the Wretchednefs of Slavery 5 
that gratifying the Vanity of a little Circle of Nobility—would blind 
the Eyes of the People of Canada.—By fuch Arcifices they hoped to 
bend you to tkeir Views, but they have been deceived, inflead of finding 
in you that Poverty of Soul, and Bafenefs of Spirit, they fee with a 
Chagrin equal to our Joy, that you are enlightened, generous, and vir- 
tuous—that you will not renounce your own Rights, or, ferve as Jn- 
ftruments to deprive your Fellow Subjects of theirs. —Come then, my 
Brethren, -unite with us in an indiffoluble Union, let us run together tv 
the fame Goal.— We have taken up Arms in Defence of our Liberty, 
our Property, our Wives, and our Children, we are determined to pre- 
ferve them, or die. We look forward with Pkeafure to that Day not far 
remote (we hope) when the Inhabitants of America fhall have one 
Sentiment, and the full Enjoyment of the Bleilings of a free 
Government. 


Incited by thefe Motives, and encouragal by the Advice of many 
Friends of Liberty among you, the Grand American Congrels have tent 
anArmy into your Province, under theCommand ot General SCHUYLER 3 
not to plunder, but to protect you ; to animate, and bring forth into 
Adticn thot, Sentiments*of Kreedony-5ou have difclofed, and which the 
Tools of De:potifin would extinguth through the whole Creation, —— 
To co-operate with this Defign, anJ to fruftrate thofe cruel and perfidious 
Schemes, which would deluge our Frontiers with the Blood of Women 
and Children; I have detached Colonel Arnold into your Country, with 
a Pare of the Army vider my Command—I have erjuined upon him, 
and I am certain thos he will confider himfelf, and act as in the Country 
of his Patrons, and beft Friends. Neceflaries and Accommodations of 
every Kind which you may furnith, he will thankfully receive, and ren- 
der the full Value.—[ invite you therefore as Friends and Brethren, to 
provide him. with fuch Supplies as your Country affords; and I pledge 
myfelf not only for your Safety and Security, but for ample Compenfation, 
Let no Man defert his I fabitation—Let no one flee as before an Enemy; 
The Caule of America, and of Liberty, is the Caufe of every virtuous 
American Citizen ; whatever may be his Religion or his Defcent, the 
United Colonies know no Diftmétion but uch as Slavery, Corruption 
and arbitrary Domination may create. Come then, ye generous Citi- 
zens, range yourfelvcs under the Standard.of general Liberty—againtt 
which all the Force and Artifice of Tyranny will never be able.to 


prevail. 
G. Wafhington. 


216 Washington’s Letter to the Canadians, 1775 (distributed also in French), 


from a broadside in the New York Public Library 


CANADA HOLDS ALOOF FROM 
COLONIAL UNION 


Tur colonists were not, then, united. Much 
of the time of the new commander-in-chief 
was consumed in consolidating the American 
front against England. One fair prospect 
was Canada. The Congress hoped that loy- 
alty to the British Crown sat but lightly on 
the recently conquered French. Franklin 
and the Catholic John Carroll of Maryland 
were sent to try their hand at winning Can- 
adian support. They found George III's 
French-speaking subjects, however, not 
greatly interested and Sir Guy Carleton 
shewed too great military ability. Canada 
was not won to the cause. 


Le 


mjs Canouuwa-SuLIvAN > _ 
one of the olatraate daughtersof Omerica. 1776 


217 ‘From a British cartoon in the collection of 
R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


THE BRITISH ARE REPULSED 
OFF CHARLESTON 


CountTINne upon Loyalist strength in Caro- 
lina, the British offensive was opened there. 
A fleet under Admiral Sir Peter Parker ap- 
peared off Charleston on the 4th of June. 
The citizens had built a crude fort of green 
palmetto on Sullivan’s Island, commanding 
the channel. This rough defense the Ad- 
miral thought to annihilate. But his shots 
were buried harmlessly in the soft logs, while 
a telling fire from the Island played havoc 
with the fleet. After ten hours of fighting the 
latter was glad to withdraw. It was another 
heartening victory for the Patriots, another 


blow to the Loyalists. (See Vol. VI.) 
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218 From the painting Tory Refugees on Their Way to 
Canada, by Howard Pyle for Woodrow Wilson, A History 
of the American People, 1901. © Harper & Bros. 


LOYALISTS ARE DRIVEN FROM 
THEIR HOMES 


INDEED the Loyalists proved of little aid to 
~Great Britain. Though numerous in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina 
and Georgia, the superior zeal of the Pa- 
triots kept them disorganized and downcast. 
They received scant sympathy at the hands 
of the dominant group. Harried from pillar 
to post, many fled to Canada and England, 
leaving all their possessions behind. New 
York proved for a time the sanctuary of 
‘hundreds. Indignities of manifold character 
were heaped upon the Loyalists remaining 
in America. Some were thrown into the 
underground mines of Newgate prison. 
Others suffered still greater severities. This 
fratricidal war is the great tragedy of the 
Revolution. 


THE FIRST VICTORIES 
BRING ELATION 


Horr ran high among the revolutionaries. 
It seemed as if their goal would be attained 
overnight. Broadsides of the period contain 
many songs and verses that illustrate the 
exultant spirit of the people. 


219 Reception of the American Loyalists in England, from an engraving by 
H. Moses after the painting by Benjamin West 
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Two favorite SONGS, 
made on the Evacuation of the Town of BOSTON. 
by the Britifb Troops, on the 17th of March, 1776. 


JN fevefiteen hundrefl and feventy fix, % 
On March the eleventh, the tiroe was prefix'd, 
Our forces march'd on upon Dorchefter-neck, 
Made fortifications againft an attack. 
The morning next following, as Howe did cfpy, 
The banks we caft up, were fo copious and high, 
Said he in three months, all my men with their might, . 
Cou'd not make two fuch Forts aa they’ve made in a night. 
Now we hear that their Adsniral was very wroth, 
And drawing his (ord, he bids Howe to go forth; 
And drive off the Yanxuss from Dorchefter hill : 
Or he'd leave the harbour and his to their wilt. 
Howe rallics his forces upon the next day, 


One party embark'd for the Caflle they fay, 


But the wind and the weather againft them did fight, 
On Govemor's Ifland it drove ‘em that night. 

Then being difcourag’d they foon did agree, 

From Bunker and Bofton, on board fhip to fice + 
Great Howe lott his fenfes, they fay for a week, 
For fear our next fort thould be rais‘d in King-ftreet. 

But yet notwichftanding the finger of God, i 
In the wind and the weather which often occurr'd ; 
Still Howe; Pharaoh like, did harden his heart, 
Being thirfty for vitory'to maintain his part. 

He gives out freth orders on Thurfday 10's faid, 
Forms his men in three branches upon the parade 5 
Acknowledging it was a defperate cafe, 

In their fituation the Yawxess to face : 

Yet neverthelefs being haughty of heart, 

On Friday one branch of his men did embark : 
A fecond ftood ready down by the fea Gide : 
His Dragoons were mounted all ready to ride. 

Great Howe he now utters a defperate oration, 
Saying fight my brave boys for the crown of our nation: 
Take me for your pattern, and fight ye as I, 

it be ’till we conquer, or elfe ‘till wedie. 
But all ofa fudden, with an Eagle ey'd glance, 
They efpicd a fire being kindled by chance, 
In a barrack at Cambridge, as many do know, 
And then in confufion they ran to and fro. 
Moreover as Providence order’d the thi 
drums beat alarm, our bell it did cing, 
Which made them cry out, O the Yanxess will come ‘ 
O horrar ! they'll have us, come let us begone, 

Then biter fkilter they ran in the ftreet, 
Sometimes on their heads and fometimes on their fect, 
Leaving cannon and mortars, pack faddles and whear, 
Being glad to efcape with the fkin of their teeth. 

Now off goes Pilgarlick with his mca ina fright, 
And altho’ they thow cowards, yet {tyUl they fhow fpite,, 
Paburnlog the Caftle, as they pafs aloog, 

Ard now by Nantafke they lie ina throng. 

Let 'em go, let "em go, for what they will fetch, 
I Se their great dees isa mulersble wretch ; 
And as for his men, are fools for their pains, 
So let thems return to Old-England again. 


From a broadside in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


1 was'nt our will that Bunker Eiilt ) 
From us fhould e,cr be taken ¢ 
We thoughe ‘twould never be retook, 
Bat w. find wc are Miltaken. 
The foldiers bid the hill farewell, 
Two images lett fentreis, 
This they had done all out of fun 
‘To the American Yankees. 
A flag of truce was fent thereon, 
. To (ce ifthe hill was clear, 
No living foul was found thereon, 
But thefe images ftood there. 
Their hars they wave, come if you pkeafe, 
There's none here to moleft us, 
cfe wooden men chat here do ftand, 
Ate only to defy us. 
Thefe j they foon shrew down, 
Nor CSS was loft then, 
No fooner they were on the Sift 
But they landed into Bofton. 


The women come, and children run, 
To brave Putwaw rejaicing, 
Saying now is your time to man your lines 
For the foldiers have left Bofton. 
The troops you fairly fcar'd aw ae 
On Beanie thips they're q) d, 
The children laugh'd, faying over the wharf 
They threw their beit bomb niortar. 
With the blazing of your guns chat night, 
And roaring of your mortars, 
The foldiers cry'd the Yankees come 
Totear us all in quarttrs. 
The barracks being fet on fire, 
Which made the foldiers quiver, 
foon embark on board their ships, 
y they ftay there forever. 5 
Soon after this the Acet fell down, 
It’s what we long defir'd, 
I think the Gen'rals were afraid 
That they'd be fet on fire. 
The thipping now have all fey, sil, 
No caufe have we to mourn, —~ 
But feem afraid becaufe ‘1s fai 
That they wifl'fcoa return. 
Some fay they're fail'd for Halex, 
And others for New York 
Howe let none know whe. 
When the foldiers tide 
Where they are bound J 
But the greatGop on high 
May allour heads'be cover'd ¢, 
hen cannon balls do dv 
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poe i) Say THE HONOR nee eae 
ONATHAN TRUMB UL Lila: | 


ot and Commandet in Chief of the Englifo Colony of Connefticwt in New-Englana. 


AP ROO, Guo A MoAaT E ON. 


AEE Race of Mankind was made in a State of fnnocence and Freedam, fubjedisd only to the Laws of Gon the. 
Carats, and through his rith Goodnels, defigned foe virtuous Liberty and Happinets here aan) forever, and 
whee ioral Evil was incrodaced into the World, and Man had corrupted his Ways detore Goo, Vice and Iniquity 
gamit in like a Blood, and Mankiod bAanic expoled, wad a prey to the V iolente, Injullice ani Oppreifivn of one anos 
ther. Goo, in greac Merce, inclined hie People to form themicives into Society, andl to let Up and eftablith civil Gaz 
“Meenment for the Protedlion and Security of theit Lives iat Properties from the Tavation Of hed Men: But through 
Pride and Acibition, the Ki nd Dances of the World, appointed by the People mhe Guatdians ot their Lives and 
Steric, cacky and alaolt x ¢, Hepencrared into Pyrants, and by Fraud or Force betrayed and wrefted out of 
their Hands the very Rights and Vroperti¢s they were appainted ta protect and slefend. Hur 2fmall Part of the humais 
FRace mainisiogd and enjoyed say roletable Degree of Freedom, Among thole happy Few tic, Nation of Great- Britain 
was diting. thes, by a Confinuion of Government witely framed and modelled, to fuppoxt the; Digmity and Power of 
eBrare, for the Vrarettion of the Rights of the People; and yader which, that Canetry in long Sucveffien, enjoyed 
great Tranquility. nod Peace, though not Unattended with repeated and powerful Efforts, by many of 2's haugiity 
nei, racs roy tie canftitucional Rights of the People, and. ettabbih arbitrary Power and Dominion, In one of thole 
“sonvullive Scriggtes, aur Forefathers pores fufered in thas, their native Country, great aod variety of Injeftice and 
Opprefios, oe dear Connections and Enjoyments, and fed to this then inhofpitable Land, wo eure 2 fatting Re- 
Brest from civil and veligiows ‘Tyranny, ; ; : 
‘The Goo of LTearen favored and profpered their Undertaking --made Room for their Settlement inereafed andinul- 
vous People, and jnclined fucceeding King’s to indulge them and their Children for many 
and Liberty they fled to inherit? But, an uonatural King, has tiles j 
J Obgazions aud by the Advicent ‘eviiCountliors attempted to wreft fromus, their Childrenthefacsest 
ys and which have been ratified and efablified by folema Compact with, and recognized by, bis 
Fatliert, Ring's of Great-Bnitent «laid upon us Burdens too heavy and grievous to be born, and Mued 
us of our natural, lawful, and moft important Rights, and tubyedting os 
f and Me hrtyd Legittaturey ayainit which we have fought Relict by hur 
tions: But, initead ot wbtaining Redreit, our Petitions have been treated 
aries Beaped upon vs, while huftile Armics and Ships are dent to deltroy apd 
having no Altecnadve but ablolute Slavery, or Jucvefsful Refit 
heen conitrained by the overruling Laws of Self pretervarioc, 
that is fadred and dear co Freemen, and make their solemn Appeal ty Heaven 


sd, of his infinite Mercy, to fucceed our Attermprs, and give us many Toltances of fiz 

¥ the Wrath of the King i {til increaling, and not content wrk before employing all 

nto execute his cruel Parpotes, has procace. and is fending all che 

to alli inexcinpating the Rights of tec, and with their's, al- 
% 


it eis and Reliverance , bu 
the Farce which can be fent from his owa Kingslor 

ties he can obtamn from foreign Counsrics, 
Ph the Liberty remaining among Maakind, 


5 ‘ 
ia matt critical and alarming Situation, thit, andall the Colonies, are allied upon, and carmel ly prea, by the 
honorible CONGRESS of the Aucricae Colonics, united! foc mutual Detenve, to raile adarge additional Nienber of these 
‘Militia and able Men, to be furnified and equipped with all pallible Expedition, for Detense againit the fon ex) 1 
‘Attack and Invafion of thole who are our Knenucs without a Caule, In cheartel Compliance with whieh Requert, a 
orged by Motives the mott cogent and important that can affect the homan Mind, the bicheral AG A ae 
ny hase frecly and uaaninoufly agreed relolved, thas upwards of Sevett Thouland able and: ¢! N len lie ity 
mediatly raifed, turnithed and equipped, for the great and interetling Paspoies aforeiaid, And pot Pehrous that any 
fhould go tax Warfare at thei owa Charges, {though equally intecelled with others) tor Defenee of the great anc all 
hich weare ¢ , have granted th 3 Encauragements, 00 all who thal 


tor che 2 ahemiclyce and ther 23 may appear. 


itopartant Cauie in 
voluntarily underta 


“Reprelentativss ia Gengral 


2 Yo sacasconr, by and with she Advice of the Count il, 
aurk aflembled lor Chis PROCLAMATION, and mike the 
lig Spirit of the good Pecple oF this Colony, bAtfairs are hs 
iy an git Beobability, detersiyne forever the Bare of 
ae to fear Ga Acc f adyouher, Be exhorted tu rit 
andler all that areghle sadn elves ceady in Behal 
forth to he Pfelp cf the Loa ty, and convines the ur 
Page, Lettherst them defend thew Wives, © 
d i he Cauivot their Cov 
Tiand to promote and te 


we evidently 
reas in hich 
t futhce; he 

es tpufed a 
our Tren and 


he Caste is certa: 


Cunfisience ia Hi ; 
seriad Salyatien. our Armies are Abroad, jeopar 


Lory and Succes, Ant inthe Name off 
|. boty Miniters and People, frequently ty meet thget 


Jf his Biglied Spinic pon this guiley Laml.-- That : <i 

four ates He We our pond aod fucceed the Meafurss ahng for our peceflary Seity 
uct Devices of out Enemies---prefedve ove precious er 

ke ws.a People ot hisPraitc, and the bleed of che Lox, as lang atthe Sus and Moot < 


be Gafpel in as ron ang, ate Sueded and defised te publith this Proclamation uy thei oe 
ad Cong igarious, andre enforce ihe Fchoradtons shereot by their ows. pious Example and puvlic 


yheriw Plus stardl, tbe 18a Day of Juney efoss Bromint 1779. 


aah a {aed ate Coens Ch. 2 
: JONATOAN TRUMSULL. 


221 Proclamation of Jonathan Trumbull, June 18, 1776, from a broadsi 
in the New York Public Library ee 


NEW POWERS ARE GRADUALLY ESTABLISHED 


Mors prosaic, but more perplexing, was the dilemma facing Con- 
gress. How could the fact of war be reconciled with continued 
allegiance and the theory of subjection to the British crown? 
Tllegal bodies had assumed actual political control in the colonies, 
and the result was a general confusion. John Adams even feared 
that the system would “injure the morale of the people, and 
destroy their habits of order and attachment to regular govern- 
ment.”’ Civil government must continue. So, as early as Novem- 
ber, 1775, the Congress recommended the establishment of new 
governments where the old had fallen. This policy was fully ac- 
cepted as orthodox by the Resolution of May 15, 1776. The fact 
of war was pushing the colonies to a declaration of independence. 


CONNECTICUT’S GOVERNOR 
SUMMONS RECRUITS 
Wuat was that goal? Time and time 
again it had been stated to be freedom 
from the oppression of England’s Govern- 
ment. But freedom is a word of fire. 
Whereas it at first meant simply relief 
from the unconstitutional acts of the 
British Parliament, it came, bit by bit, 
to mean political independence from the 
mother country. Throughout the litera- 
ture of the period runs this ambiguity. 
Here we find it in a proclamation of the 
devout Jonathan Trumbull, that stanch 
adviser of Washington, “Brother Jona- 
,than” of the war. As Governor of the 
“English Colony of Connecticut” he sum- 
mons recruits to fight England! This 
confusion of thought in the minds of the 
rebel leaders well indicates how loath 
they were to surrender irrevocably the 
benefits of political union with the mother- 
land. Pulled by diverse desires in oppo- 
site directions, they were for the most 
part opportunists, taking steps as need 

for them arose. 


INCONGRESS, 


MAY 15> 1776. 


u ER EAS his Britannic Majefty, in conjun@ion witi: 
the Lords and Commoris of Great-Dritain, has, by a late 


A& of Parliament, excluded the inhabitatits Of thefe United Colonics from 


the protedtion of his crown: And whereas no anfwer whatevcr to the hum- 


ble petitions of the Colonies for redrefs of grievances, and reconciliation 
with Great-Britain has been or is likely to be gived's but the whole force of 
that kingdom, aided by foreign mercenaries, is to be exerted fur the deftrac= 
tion of the good people of thefe Colonies ¢ And whereas it appears abfulute- 
ly irreconcileable to reafon and good confcience, for the people of thefe Co~ 
ionies now to take the Gaths dnd affirmations fiece(lary for the fupport of 
acy government under the Crown of Great-Britain ; and it is ricccflary that 
the exercife of every kind of authority under the faid Crown thodld be to- 
tally feppreffed, and all the powers of government exerted vider the sutho.. 
rity of the péople of the Colonies for tlis ptelervation of iriternil. peace, 
Virtue, and good order, 2s well as for the defence of their lives, liberties and 
properties, againft the hoftile invafions and oa deptedations of their ene= 
tics: Thereforw 


RESOLVED, That it be recommended td'the refpettive Affemblies 
and Conventions of the United Colonies, where no Government fufficient to’ 
fre exigencica of thet afsirs hes been hitherto eftelithed, to adopt fich Go- 
vernment as {hall in the opinion of the Reprefentattves of the Pedpl= beft cone 
duce to the happinefs and fafety of their Conftituents in particular, and Ame- 
fica in general. Extra&t- from the Minutes, 

CHARLES THOMSO N, Secrexany. 


Pascaperenra: Printed by JOHN DUNLAP 


222 Resolution of Congress, May 15, 1776, f 
side in the New York Publio Livracy; en 
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PAINE’S BRIEF FOR INDEPENDENCE 
OTHER events had contributed to this end. Parliament, in 
December, 1775, had again played into the hands of the 
Patriots. The Prohibitory Act forbade all nations to trade 
with America, and made vessels so trading lawful prizes of 
war. This was the Act that called forth the Resolution just 
noticed (No. 222). Said John Adams: “It makes us inde- 
pendent in spite of our supplications and entreaties.” Ina 
soil fully prepared wasnow sown Tom Paine’s Common Sense. 
Published J anuary 10, 1776, within a few weeks one hundred 
thousand copies were sold. The pamphlet was a passionate 
and brilliant brief for independence. “It is repugnant to 
reason, to the inward order of things, to suppose that this 
continent can longer remain subject to any external power. 
The utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot at this time 
compass a plan short of separation.’’ It became the bible 
of the Revolution, found wherever there was a Patriot. 


VIRGINIA ADOPTS THE FIRST FREE 
CONSTITUTION 
Tue South had not waited for Congressional sanction to 
form new governments. In Virginia the conduct of Gov- 
ernor Dunmore 
had _ strengthened 
the independents. 
On May 5, 1776, 


COMMON SENSE; 


ADDRESSED.TO THE 
INHABITANTS 
OF 


M E R I € A, 
On the following interchicg 


S a i GW i C6 a & 
I. Of the Oxigin and Defign of Governnfent in general, 
with c mcife Remarks on the Engluh Conttitution, 
il. Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succeiion. 
iff, Thoughts on the prefent State of American Affairs. 


IV. Of the prefent \bility of America, with fome miicel- 
laneous Reflections, 


A NEW EDITION, with feveral Additions in the Body of 
the Work. ‘To which is added gn APPENDIX ¢ together 
with.an A\ddrefy to the People called QUAKBRS. 


ND. The New iddition here given inareaits the Work 
upward of one Third, 


Sa gl 
Man Ienows no Mafter fave creating HEAVEN, 


Or thule whom Cavice and common Good ordaia. 
THomson. 


PHILADEITHIA paintes, 
And soro by W ond TY BRADFORD 


223 Title-page of the issue, 1776 (new edition), 
Thomas Paine National Historical Society, 
chelle, N. Y 


a provincial convention met to frame a new constitution. 


in the 
New R 
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On the 


15th, resolutions drafted by Edmund Pendleton were adopted 
asking Congress to declare separation from Great Britain. North 
Carolina had the preceding month taken similar action. On June 29 
Virginia adopted the first written constitution of a free and 


underlay this docu- 
ment were derived 
from the old régime. 
Aside from the abro- 
gation of allegiance 
to the British crown, 
there was no radical 
departure from the 
government of the 
colonial days. In the 
Virginia convention 
sat two men whose names are indelibly written in American his- 
tory. Both Edmund Pendleton and George Mason had been 
prominent in Virginia politics. The former had been of the com- 
mittee of correspondence in 1773 and of the first Continental Con- 
gress; both were members of the Virginia Committee of Safety in 
1775, the former being President. In 1776 Pendleton drafted 
the resolution calling for national independence, while Mason 
prepared the famous Declaration of Rights. In 1788 reappeared 
the nationalism of the one, the devotion to freedom of the 
other; for while Pendleton, as chairman of the Virginia ratifying 
convention, was a leading advocate of the adoption of the 
Constitution, Mason, with Patrick Henry, led the opposition to 
a document regarded by them as dangerous to human liberty, 


4 Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803, from the portrait 
cee Thomas Sully (1783-1872), in the Virginia 
Historical Society, Richmond 


independent state in America. 


225 George Mason, 172 


, from a copy 


by Henry 


The fundamental ideas which 


i 1801-46) of an original portrait, about 1756 
(ine: loa by John Hesselius, in the Virginia State 


Library, Richmond 
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VIRGINIA’S DECLARATION 
SERVES AS A MODEL 


SnvENTEEN days prior to the adoption of the 
Virginia Constitution this work of George Mason 
received the assent of the convention. Com- 
posed of sixteen articles, its resemblance to the 
document of July 4 is striking. The spirit of 
its author is seen in his statement of 1778: “We 
have laid our new government upon a broad 
foundation and we have endeavoured to provide 
the most effectual securities for the essential 
rights of human nature, both in civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The people become every day 
more attached to it, and I trust that neither the 
power, of Great Britain, nor the power of Hell 
will be able to prevail against rhea 
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226 First draft of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, adopted June 12, 1776, 
from the original in the Virginia State Library, Richmond 


THE TIDE OF EVENTS BEARS CONGRESS 
TOWARD FREEDOM : See 
adelphia, from a photograph 


227 Independence Hall, P. 
by Frank Cousins 


Events were thus pushing the Continental Congress to- 
ward an unequivocal declaration. Many an American, wavering between loyalty to a great nation and a fight 
for independence, suddenly made up his mind when the news came that the British Government had hired Hes- 
sian troops for service against the colonies. The Second Congress, which met in the State House, included, 
like the first, men of all shades of political faith. But now the conservatives were weaker than before; while 
the patriots had the times with them. Yet there were weighty reasons for delay and hesitancy. A final break 
with the home country, to which many of the leaders still felt a sentimental attachment, might alienate power- 
ful English sympathizers such as Pitt and Burke. Open rebellion, moreover, would bring non-intercourse, 
never favored by the commercial class. Then, too, such a declaration must be that of a united people. The 


conservatives — for example, Wilson of Penn- 
#2 Lowe Uncle? Clorvee cere, arc ff 


sylvania and Jay of New York — reported 


their constituents unready for such a step. 
rye - WELZ, eetarol end ehendenl lnled fat, 
ance Ch LAMY Gr Mine baten ganisught Gabe, 


LEE’S RESOLUTION FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


Tuus, when Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, 


Lely ee obeying the mandate of the Virginia Con- 

ine eo ecgpacteencl for Chali Lo lab: re: vention, introduced on June 7 a resolution 
mvt offidlasal rrcnccres fo ae gee ae for independence, debate ensued. On the 8th 
Lifer arte es 


and the days following, his resolution was 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 
Adoption was urged by Lee, the Adamses, 
Jefferson and others. But the moderates, 
228 Resolution of Richard Henry Lee, as reported from Committee, June 7, led by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, persuaded 

1776, from the original in the Library of Congress the Congress to postpone the first resolution, 
declaring independence, till action had been taken on the third, the plan of confederation. 


ps _prlare Co fe Leva Cia be feryprarche 
Ber doreec shen aLien ariel apps bP 


THE RADICALS ENDEAVOR 
TO WIN THE 
MODERATES 


ZO win over, in the interim, the re- 
luctant colonies became the endeavor 
of the radicals. They had already 
secured the appointment of a commit- 
tee to draft the Declaration “‘lest any 
time be lost in case the Congress agree 
to the resolution” of Lee. Of this 
committee, four — Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, John Adams and Roger Sherman 
— were radicals, while the moderates 
had but one representative in the 
person of Robert Livingston. Early 
in their deliberations this committee 
assigned to Jefferson the task of pre- 
paring the draft. The work submitted 
by him received few changes at the 
hands of Franklin and John Adams. 


NEW YORK DELAYS 
UNANIMITY FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


On July 1 the Lee resolution again 
came before the Congress. Debate 
closed with a vote showing nine 
colonies in favor and two against the 
declaration. The delegates from New 
York refused to vote, while Delaware 
was evenly divided. The following 
day another vote was taken. The 
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229 From the painting Writing the Declaration of Independence, by J. L. G. Ferris 
(1863—), in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


result showed the all-night efforts of the radical leaders. The South Carolina delegation now determined 
to side with the majority, running the risk of misrepresenting their distant constituents. Caesar Rodney, 


230 From the ainting in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Robert Edge Pine (1730-88), left unfinished at the artist’s death and completed by Edward Savage 


(1761-1817) 
VIlI—8s& 


who was eighty miles from 
Philadelphia, rode all night 
and arrived in time to swing 
the Delaware vote to the 
affirmative. Enough Pennsyl- 
,vania delegates were won over 
to secure a final vote of twelve 
to none, with New York still 
abstaining. A week later the 
New York convention gave 
its approval. Unanimity had 
been secured. On the same 
day the report of the drafting 
committee was taken under 
advisement. Debate was 
lively, and several changes 
were made. On the 4th, the 
edited Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was formally 
adopted by the Congress. 


The Congress Voting Indepenuence, by 
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THE DECLARATION 
IS SIGNED ON 
AUGUST 2ND 


Tue form of the Dec- 
laration as it came from 
the committee was Jeffer- 
son’s, and he was proud 
of it. He was noticeably 
restive as the Congress 
proceeded to alter the 
report; and in the suc- 
ceeding days he prepared 
several copies of the docu- 
ment as the committee 
had reported it, with the 
portions changed or re- 
jected by Congress under- 
lined. One copy he sent 


235 From the painting, 1816, The Declaration of Independence, by John Trumbull, to Lee, who had said that 
in the capitol, Washington it was “e c op ie d from 


Locke’s Two Treatises on Government,” with the words, “You will judge whether it is better or worse 
for the critics.’ So» many members were absent on the 4th that no effort was made to secure the sig- 
natures of the members. But on the 19th a committee to engross the resolution on parchment was author- 
ized; and on August 2 the final copy was ready. The members present then affixed their names, and in 
the course of time, two other signatures, those of Thomas McKean and William Thornton, were added. 


236 Algernon Sidney, 1622-83, from the 237 James Harrington, 1611-77, from the 238 Thomas Paine, 1737-1809, from an en- 
portrait by Justus van Egmont (1601-74), oe by A. Van der Venne (1589-1662) graving by William Sharp (1749-1824) after 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London the National Portrait Gallery, London the portrait by George Romney (1734-1802) 


IDEAS FROM MANY MINDS ARE MERGED IN THE DECLARATION 


Tue political ideas in the Declaration were not new. The philosophy — even the phraseology — is that of 
the colonial thought of the time. In Locke’s Two Treatises on Government (1689), Sidney’s Discourses con- 
cerning Government (1698), Harrington’s Oceana (1656), Paine’s Common Sense (1776), the patriots found the 
principles of government that justified revolution. Though no book or pamphlet was used in the prepara- 
tion, Jefferson was “so thoroughly imbued with the republican spirit of the Parliamentarians of the times 
of the Commonwealth, that the paper reflects their dignity of thought and solidity of style.” — FRoTHINGHAM, 
Rise of the Republic, p. 548. Jefferson himself has ably stated the purpose and achievement of the Declaration: 
“Neither aiming at originality of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular or previous 
writings, it was intended to be an expression of the American mind, and to give to that expression the proper 
tone and spirit called for by the occasion.” 
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THE PUBLIC HEARS THE DECLARATION 
THE meetings of Congress were held behind closed doors. 
So, while the Philadelphians knew that Lee’s resolution had 
been adopted, the Declaration of Independence first appeared > ihn tdams Cader Mldney 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of July 6. Two days later oy S-a7 
the Province bell, henceforth to be called the Liberty Bell, BaD CV tile, a oe 
announced a public reading in the State House yard. Froma Pitti Tom 
stand built for astronomical observations, John Nixon’s din ee ONS AE 
strong voice carried out over the great crowd assembled 


below. After the ceremony the royal coat-of-arms, suspended - 
over the court-room door, was torn down and bummed. Sth Lie? 
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239 Signatures of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, reduced from the original document 


THE DECLARATION ANIMATES 
THE COLONISTS 
240 From the engraving by John C. McRae, about 1870, after the Saini No state paper ever received such widespread 
Pulling down the Statue of George IIT, by Johannes A. Oertel (1823-1909) and hearty endorsement. [Ne couriers carried 
it over the country it was everywhere welcomed by popular assemblages. New York on the 10th cele- 
brated by pulling down the statue of the King, erected but six years before, and ordering the monument 
_to be run into bullets. The New York Gazette of July 15 further reports that “In Pursuance of the 
Declaration of Independence, a general Gaol Delivery, with respect to Debtors, took place.” In Boston, 
on the 18th, the Council “ proclaimed from 
the Balcony of the State-House the DEC- 
LARATION of the AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, absolving the United Colonies from 3 jana 
their Allegiance to the British Crown... . aoe 
After which, Thirteen Pieces of Cannon were ie ieee 
fired from the Fort on Fort-Hill. ... The 
Ceremony was closed with a proper collation 
to the Gentlemen in the Council Cham- 
ber... . On the same Evening the King’s 
Arms, and every sign with any Resemblance 
of it, whether Lion and Crown, Pestle and 
Mortar and Crown, Heart and Crown, etc., 
together with every Sign that belonged to a 
Tory was taken down, and the latter made a 
general Conflagration of in King Street.” 
William Whipple, one of the signers, ex- 
pressed the effect of the Declaration upon the 
people, in a letter written July 16: “It has 
had a glorious effect — has made these col- 
onies all alive.” 
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do acknowledge the UNITED STATES of AM#E+ 
RICA, to be Free, Independent and Sovereign States, and 
declare that the people thereof owe no allegiance or obedi- 
ence to George the Third, King of Great-Britain; and I re- 
nounce, refulg and abjure any allegiance or obedience to him; 
and I do can —~— that I will to the utmoft of 
my power, fupport, maintain and defend the faid United 
States,’ againft the faid King George the Third, his heirs and 
fucceffors and his or their abettors,, alliftants and adhetentsy 
and will ferve the faid United States jn the office of C2a~ 
ACKeet av aie * ‘which I now hold, with fidelity, 
according to the beft of my fkill and underftanding. 


242 Facsimile of Washingt 


HOWE’S OVERTURES 


LirrLe wonder, then, that Lord Howe, commander of the 
royal forces in America, hoped to win without the necessity 
of bloodshed. While Congress was voting independence, 
the British army, aiming to threaten the rebels at a crucial 
point, was concentrating on New York. To oppose this 
formidable array, Washington, with unfriendly Tories at 
his rear, had a few thousand raw militiamen. Yet all over- 
tures of conciliation from Howe were spurned, and the 
British reverted to the military weapon. 


THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND 

Tuere followed, 
on August 27, 
the battle of Long 
Island. New York 
fell to the British. 
The Americans re- 
treated to Jersey. 
The victory seemed 
to the British min- 
istry to be decis- 
ive. The cartoon 
pictures Lord 
North, surrounded 
by the King, Bute 
and Mansfield, tri- 
umphantly _ dis- 
playing Howe’s 
dispatch to the 
chagrined opposi- 
tion, typified by 
Wilkes, Rocking- . 
hamandastrumpet 


with Liberty Cap. 


244 From a caricature in Ln eek Magazine, 
Ov. 


, Sasore honest retin Seep in cere, 


on’s Oath of Allegiance, in the War Department, Washington 


GREAT DIFFICULTIES 
FACE THE NEW 
NATION 


A sequet of the Declaration 
was that Americans were com- 
pelled to take sides for or 
against the new government. 
The oath of allegiance became 
the test. It remained to make 
good the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the field of battle. 


The American army was small, 
poorly equipped and irregularly 
paid. State jealousies often 
jeopardized success. 


LDA wy 78 g That was to be no easy task. 


ON EW-Y OR Ky July (8. & 

_ On Sunday afternoona barge trom ihe fleet, 
_ appeared in our bay, with a white tag, which 
~ was there wict by the General's barge wil te- 
-yerai Gentlemen of the army on board. The’ 
flag was fert from Lord Howe, with aletter to 
his Excellency General Wathingion. © But as. 

the letter was improperly direéted, it was not 
received, though much foticied by the officer, 
who, wehear, faid it contsincd nothieg of as 
hofiile nature—-that Lord Hewe came over 
pofiefied of unlimited power, and was ‘much 
concerned he had not asived a few days foon- 
er, which would have elected a reconciliation, 
&c. However it feomsdis unlimited patter gids 
pot extend even tothe. neck preliainarics 
-ef a ncgocittion—an acknowiedgmient cr tie 
right of the perions te whom. ae canis, (0 treat 
<with him. ’ ; nA 
Indeed the idea af coming over to propcie. a 
plan of reconciliation, ie in every vicw- abfurd 
and ridiculous, for 2s the Colonics never in 
vaded the rights of Biitain, and only deten ded” 
their own, there was no occaiion se all for nea 
gociation. The momient Greac-Britain réceed 
ed from herunicét claims, the war was at oe 
end, : . 
- The very, propos 
tion, was a pics 


. 


en, therefore, OF, ness 
that Great Sritain 
in her incroick ts onthe rights of 
nies, and was initieifan act of Rhchily nature. 

On Tueidey another fag from the. fleet ap 
peared, and wa3 metas before, when a lever 
was again cifcred, bur fer the fame reafon 88. 
the former, rejcctert eee : 

A geaueran from Virginia Sys, that Gene- 
ral LEE had fent there for fouse troops, wid) 
were.on their nvarch for Carolina, when aloe 
cher exprefs arrived, odering them por to” 
mareh, and by all accounts the fleet has mict 
with mach damage at Carolioa, but the parti- — 
culars we have not yet heard, — oo 

We hear from Poughkeepfie, tlt 23 per- 
fons difaffe€ted to our commen caufe, endea- 
vouring to.difarm thé friends of Mherty, haye — 

een taken up by order of the commicte of tbat 
place, who have ordered them to Ridgheid gaol. 


tA 


243 Contemporary account of Howe's offer of oonsiliatk ‘a 
from The New England Chronicl ene 
New York Public Library 600 te, 
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By Richarn Vifeount Howe of the Kinedot ibe Trevanp;. und 


Wee by our Declarations of, the 1th of July, amt agth af Septemter hit, s 


Subjects in the Colonies or Provinces of Nuw-Hampsnree, Massacnes 


the Three lower Countics on Devawane, Maryianp, CAROLINA, Sov rH-€ 


their jutt Allegiance were promifed a five : were livvitedtee accept, Rot wnly tt 


Liberty and Properties, upon the trae“? Wn 


£5; sdewithit 


availed themfelves of the Adurances therein made, Yeveral Bodies uf armed Ms: 


Oppoficion to the Eftablithinent of lesal Governy 


‘ot and Pedces and divers other iid 


Tnfluence and Power; wing frefh Bale 


defeat every Plan of Reeonciliati 


mncot of His Majelty’ 
‘within whieh fach 
Name, - anc 
Majeity” 
all fuch other Pertists as 


Name or Names kiown and dit 


t dy Virtue of the Pow 


foyernment, to dll 


ra 


«the Colour of any ity from any 


yadin ca ‘ifie or execate any Or , tating Tooops, Atring ove afmed Ships and Veilels, 


i Do 


to.defift and ceafe from all fish t 


+. RaxifGon of pat Ollonces quict the Inhabicmts pf the fed € 
iP q : 


paternal Goodnefs in the Prefervanon of their Property, the 
: % Z 

Authority: of the Crown ant Parliament’ of Grear-Bairat 

DAYS from the Day of the Date hereof thall app: 


Provinces aforefaid, or before the Genen:] or commani 


+ Officer bc His 


CRS SE SER <9 5 Ts RD - 
the Wines Cocaine & er Bt Wittras Ho ve Eq; Gonerdl of Mis Majesty's Forces‘in AttFnica, 
¢ Rixc’s Cominilfioners for reftoring Peace to His. Majzénys Colonics and Plantations in Noaxtn-Amenica, &c. &c. bec. 


[oe PROUT AM AUT Po N. * 


fis Wiad 


“s-Bav, Raonr-[sbant, Corxrercoty 


i, Conve: 


annuities, Gory 


h Gongret’, ( 


Pnyuifh all fach uturped Power and Avrhority, tu that Feacoimnay be reftored, 2 {peedy 


es be chabled to reap the Benefit of His Majefty’s 
onal their Commerce, and: the Scearity of their molt vluable Rights, under che juft and moderate 
ry déclares and make now toall Men, that every Perfon who within SIXTY 
BR, Oe Licurenantt Governor,» or Conimander in. Chief in. any- of His Majelty’s Colonies or 
ajufly"s Forces in As: 2ic 3, or any other Oslicer ins His Majefty’s Service having the Command 


of any Detachment or Parties of 1lis Majelty’s Forces thers; or before che, Admiral or Commander in Clef of Lis Majefly'’s 1 


= Thtentions towanls His 


SEY) PENIS: 


PANTS, 
y resrniog to 


ent of their Be 


acy of limiting the Time 
bo, tx His Maytsry's 
a Arms againft Tis 


; Axp We ansoc and command 


ns, of other Allocations, by whatever 


jon, and other Affe 


gn, take upon 


& moleltiny Mis Majetlys Sepjects, 


ts, orany other Oiicer commanding: 


: any ‘ot His Majetty's Ships ‘of War, or any armed Wefitd in Fis Majeity’s Service, withix any of the Ports, } as, Creeks,.’ of Upon the Coalls of AMERICA, 


and thall claim the Benefit of this Proclamation, and at the fame Time teftify ‘his Obedience to the Laws, by fabieribing. a Declaration in ‘the Words following, 
ot, A. B. do promile and declare, that i will remain ia a peaceable Obedience to His Majcily, and will nor take up Arms, nor encourage Othicrs to tke up Arms, in | 


 Oppolition to His Authoriey,” thall and may obtain a fall and thee Pardon of all Treafons and mifprifions of “Treafons, by him heretofore committed or done, and 
of all Forfeicures, Atrainders, aad Penalties for the fame; and upon producing to Us, or to either of Us, a Certificate of fuch his Appearance and Declaration, fall 


, and may hare and ‘receive fuch Pardon male and paflod to him in due Form, 


By Command of their Excellencies, 
-Hen. Staacney. 


é : 
stb <a a an sey Si te in th rh i a ae ee Me OOO ELE OA AE EEO A CG eS A 


Printed by. Macnorarp & Carron in. WATER-STREET, between the COFFEE-HOUSE and the OLD SLIP; 


245 Proclamation signed by Lord Howe and General 


William Howe, New York, Nov. 30, 1776, offering protection to 


GIVEN at New-Yore, his Thirdeh- 
Day, of. November, 1376,” ee 

HOWE: 

W. HOWE. 


all who should return to British allegiance, from a broadside in the New York Public Library 


BRITISH OFFER OF PARDON 

Agatn the British resorted to peaceful penetration of the American 
position. Renewed offers of pardon brought to the side of the 
Crown some three thousand Jersey farmers. Desertions from the 
Continental army were constant. With the remainder — a bare 
three thousand — Washington crossed the Delaware, in early 
December, into Pennsylvania, while Howe threw outposts across 
New Jersey. The Congress fled to Baltimore. (See Vol. VI.) 


TOM PAINE 


Turse were dark days for the patriot cause. On the 17th of 
December Washington wrote: “Our only dependence now is 
the speedy enlistment of a new army. If this fails, I think the 
game will be pretty well up.” The dismal circumstances of the 
Americans offered little inducement to volunteers. It was at this 
moment that there was published the first issue of Paine’s Crisis, 
a series of pamphlets that appeared intermittently until the close 
of the war. This first number was a clarion call to the Patriots. 
“Up to help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel. . . . Let it be 
told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, when nothing 
but hope and virtue could survive, the city and country, alarmed 
at one common danger, came forth to meet and repulse it.” A 
week later came Trenton and the beginning of the brilliant cam- 
paign that ended with the recovery of Jersey and the reinvigoration 
of the flagging spirit of the rebels. 


246 Title-pa; 
Dec. 19, 1776, in the New York Public Library 


The American Crisis. 


Number I. 


By the Author of Common SENSE. 


HESE are the times that try men’s fouls: The 
fummer foldier and the funthine patriot will, in this 
crifis, fhrink from the fervice of his country ; but 
he that ftands it sow, deferves the love and thanks of man 
and woman, Tyranny, like hell, is not eafily conquered 5 
yet. we have this confolation with us, that the harder the 
confli&, the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain 
too cheap, we eftcem too lightly :---’Tis dearnefs only 
that gives every thing its value, Heaven knows how to fet 
2 proper price upon its goods; and it would be ftrange in- 
deed, if fo celeftial an article as Fkrepont fhould not be 
highly rated. Britain, with an army to enforce her tyranny, 
has declared, that fhe has a right (not only to Tax, but) ‘t9 
“© BIND us in ALL CASES WHATSOEVER,” and if being 
bound in that manner is not flavery, then is there not fuch 2 
ore as flavery upon earth, Even the expreffion is impious, 
for fo unlimited a power can belong only to Gop. 
Wueruer the Independence of the Continent was de- 
clared too foon, or delayed too long, I will not now ent2r 
into as an argument ; my own fimple opinion is, that had 
it been eight months earlier, it, would have been much bet- 
ter. We-did hot make a propér ufe of laft winter, neither 
could we, while we were in a dépendent ftate. However, 
‘the fauk, if it were one, was a!l or own; we have none 
to blame but ourfelves*.. But no great deal is loft yet; alt 
that Howe has been doing for this month pift is rather a 
Favage than a conqueft, which the fpirit of the Jerfies 2 year 
ago would have quickly repulfed, and which time and a 
little refolution will foon recover. 
T have as little fuperftition in me as any man living, bur 
m . 


* “The prefent winter” (meaning the laft) ** is worth an 
Md & if rightly employed, but if loft, or neglected, the whole 
** Continent will partake of the evil ;/ and there is 0 puaith- 
** ment that man does not deferve, be he who, or what, o¢ 
“* where he will, that may be the means of facnicing 2 fea‘on 
$* fo precious and wfeful.”” Common Sansa. 
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e of The American Crisis, Philadelphia; 
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Impatient of Impertad vTvay, feeling roundly, one and all, 
Lhe Wild Beafis of America, inthe good caus, to stand or fall; 
AnLongrefs met defelumd allegiance> Ther herding, underneath thelree, 
And to HeAls profofid obedience, Of Treason; altas Liberty; 

_Preth such Mer Leaden, = Jecling bold; Lhey boaft the Baboon Kings allvance, 
“Fe nondn Hay Aftaind the O00 % And at their owry fart 


247 From the caricature The Flight of Congress, soe at London, Nov., 1777, by William Hitchcock,in the collection 
fR.T. H. Halsey, New York 


Peblifaid Ne 1777 bp KP Biechoook, ee TIE ie ep 


Their foul revels heaed 
And straibupon the plain yeas, 
Aload, the Britith Lion rears, 

Aiofe the German Eagle sours; 
When,Lo!midft broken Cathe and cures, 
TheRebel rout ab once doperses. 


PHILADELPHIA FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF THE BRITISH 


Yet this success was but momentary. With 
the aid of the fleet and the Hessian mercenaries, 
the British, in the fall of 1777, captured the 
American capital. Once more Howe rested 
content. The Americans were being pushed 
back; their Congress was forced to fly to Lan- 
caster and York; their credit was almost 
annihilated by the profuse issues of paper 
money. Even Burgoyne’s surrender in October 
was soon overshadowed by the sufferings at 
Valley Forge. (See Vol. VI.) 


AMERICA’S -FRIENDS 
IN PARLIAMENT 


THERE were, however, a number of hopeful 
conditions. America was not without influ- 
ential aids in England. Chief among the 
opposition to the King’s Friends in Parliament 
were Rockingham, Pitt, Burke and Fox. The 
last named entered Parliament as a stripling 
in 1768. For a time he supported the ministry; 
but in 1774 he changed sides, and from then 
on he steadily grew to a position of leadership. 
Of picturesque character, he came to favor the 
American cause and to push its interests with 


vigor and adroitness. 248 Charles James Fox, 1749-1806, from. the portrait by Karl Anton Hick 
8 (1745-98), in the National Portrait Gallery. Londoh ee 


. 
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AMERICA HONORS AN ENGLISH 
INTELLECTUAL 


Brr ore the outbreak of the American Revolution Richard 
Price, a liberal clergyman and educator, had risen to 
prominence among the intellectuals of England. He had 
won for himself the reputation of being one of England’s 
leading students of finance. He saw in the struggle of 
the colonials a fight for the liberties of Englishmen as 
well as Americans. He read Tom Paine’s Common Sense 
and wrote Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the 
Principles of Government, and the Justice and Policy of 
the War with America. His reasoned arguments for 
liberty fell on friendly times in England. The press 
could not supply the demand for his pamphlet. “It ran 
into five editions in as many weeks, and into over a dozen 
editions in the course of the year.” — Rotanp Tuomas, 
Richard Price, p.'74. To the end of the war Price main- 
tained an unshaken stand for liberty and an unwavering 
support of the Americans. The writings of “Dr. Price,” 
as he was known in America, made a profound impression 
west of the Atlantic. On October 6, 1778, the American 
Congress resolved: “That the Honorable Benjamin 
Franklin, Arthur Lee, and John Adams, Esquires, or 


249 Richard Price, 1723-91, from the portrait by Benjamin 
West, in the Royal Society, London 


any one of them, be directed forthwith to apply to Dr. Price and inform him that it is the desire of Congress 
to consider him as a Citizen of the United States, and to receive his assistance in regulating their finances.” 


services. 


LB Pare Hh 


| Joun , Buxt. 


250 From a contemporary French caricature The Arbiter of 


For personal reasons Price declined to come to America. 
But this was not the end of American recognition for his 
The following is a minute from the records of 
Yale University: “At a meeting of the Yale Corporation on 
April 24, 1781, it was voted to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon George Washington and upon Richard Price.” 


EUROPE SMILES AT BRITAIN’S 


EMBARRASSMENT 


By the fall of 1777 pressure from many sources in England 
counseled resort to a conciliatory policy. Those suffering from 
the disturbed trade conditions began to cry out against higher 
taxes levied to carry on a fruitless war. Naval administra- 
tion was notoriously corrupt and inefficient. In the cabinet 
itself appeared divisions of opinion. In January, Lord North 
had proposed the restoration of America to the condition 
of 1763, only to be overridden by the war party. Perhaps 
most influential was Britain’s isolated position in international 
affairs. France, Spain, Holland, Prussia — none was sorry 
to see her embarrassed. From the beginning, the continen- 
tal countries had regarded the American rebellion as an 
unexpected and fine opening to recover the prestige and the 
power that England had so recently won from them. And 
now the British merchants had learned that the American 
war was costly; and even the ministry was inclined to con- 
sider it more than an easily suppressed insurrection. The 
cartoon, representing England bearing the burden of the thir- 
teen consolidated colonies on his back, well illustrated the 


Heros or Political Atlas, published in Paris, in the collection current feeling. 


T. H. Halsey, New York 
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LORD CHATHAM?’s 


Sep be he Cah 


IN THE 
BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS, 
AT THE 
OPENING or tas SESSION, 
soth Novemsse, 1777, 
on TRE 
DEBATE 
FOR 


ADDRESSING THE THRONI 


— 
Taken Verbatim a, his Lordthip fpoke it. 


—— ee} 


Pantano A D. 1778. 


251 Title-page of Lord Chatham’s Speech of 
Nov. 1777, printed in London, 1778, in the 
New York Public Library 


Gase) 
fpirited Remonftrance of the Duke of Alva, 
Vilizabeth found herfelf obliged to deny the 
Flemifh }ixiles all countenance, fupport, or 
even entrance into her dominions; and the 
Count Le Marque, with his few defperate 


followers, was expelled.--Happening to ar-" 


rive at the Brille, and finding it weak in de- 
fence, they niade themelves matters of the 
place:— And this was the foundation of the 
United Provinces. 


My Lords, this ruinous and ignominious 
firuation, where we cannot act with fuccefs,’ 
nor fuffer with honour, calls upon me to re- 
monftrate in the ftrongeft and loudeft lan- 
guage of Truth, to refeue the Ear of Ma- 
jelly from the delufions which furround it.— 
‘Lhe defperate ftate of our Arms abroad is 
in part known.—No Man thinks more high- 
Jy of them than 1 do;—I love and honour 
the Inglifh troops:—I know their Virtues 
and their Valour :—I know they can atchieve 
any thing except Impoffibilities ;—And I 
know that the Conqueft of Englith Ameri- 
ca is an Impoffibility. You cannot,—I ven- 


ture to fay it, You Cannor’ conquer Ame- 


rica.—Your Armies laft War effected every 
thing that could be effected 3—and what 


was it? It cofl your numerous army, under 
-the 


Go®) 

the command of a moft able Gencral *, now 
anoble Lord in this houfe, a long and L- 
borious campaign to expel 5,000 Frenchi- 
men from French America : My Lords, 
you cannot conquer America :—What is your 
prefent fituation there? We do not know 
the wort; but we know, that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing, and fuilered 
much. Befides the fufferings, perhaps the 
total Jofs, of the Northern Force: ‘Vhe beft 
appointed Army that ever took the field, 
commanded by Sir William Howe, has re- 
tired from the American lines:—He was 
obliged to relinquith his attempt, and with 
great delay and danger to adopt a new and 
diftin® plan of operations. We fhall foon 
“know, and in any event have reafon to la- 
ment; what may have happened fince.—As 
to conqueft, therefore, my Lords, I repeat, 
it is impofible:—You may {well every ¢x- 
pence and every effort ftiJl more eattiva- 
gantly,;—Pile and accumulate every affiflance 
you can buy or borrow ; traffic and barter 
with every little pitiful German Prince that 
‘fells his fubje&ts to the fhambles of a forciga 
-Prince;—your efforts are for ever vain and im- 
potent :--doubly fo from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely; for it irtitates to an incu- 
erable refentment the ininds of your cne- 

B mics : 


Sir Jeffry (now Lord) Ainherd 


Pages 8 and 9 of Lord Chatham's Speech, printed in London, 1778 253 


PITT WARNS OF FRENCH INTERVENTION 


Fear of French intervention in the American war led to further British efforts toward conciliation. Pitt, 
in a speech on the 30th of May, deftly joined this dread with the American issue as viewed by the liberals. 
“We are the aggressors. Instead of exacting unconditional submission from the colonies, we ought to grant 
them unconditional redress. Now is the crisis, before France is a party. Whenever France or Spain enter 
into a treaty of any sort with America, Great Britain must immediately declare war against them, even if we 
have but five ships of the line in our ports, and such a treaty must and will shortly take place, if pacification 
be delayed.” With the opening of Parliament in November, Pitt again pressed for conciliation. 


BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER 


On the second of December had come the news of Burgoyne’s surrender. Lord North “was so agitated that | 

he could neither eat nor sleep, and the next day at the levee his distress was visible to the foreign ministers. 
He desired to make peace by 
giving up all the points which 
had been in dispute with America, 
or to retire from the ministry. 
Concession after defeat was 
humiliating; but there must be 
prompt action or France would 
interfere.” — Bancrort, History 
of the United States, 1866, IX, 
p. 478. Fox said: “If no better 
terms can be had, I would treat 
them as allies, nor do I fear the 
consequences of their independ- 
ence.” The King and Lord 
George Germain, however, stood 
out for a continuation of the war. 
On January 20, 1778, the Parlia- 

. Ment was adjourned. 


Pe ons Mure 


THE Horse AMERICA, “rine bis Master 


254 From a British cartoon published Aug. 1, 1779, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 
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255 Due de Choiseul, 1719-85, from Charles Gavard, 256 Comte de Vergennes, 1717-87, from an_ engraving 
Gallerie Historique de Versailles, after an engraving by after a portrait by Antoine Callet (1741-1823), in the 
Fontaine Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


FRENCH DIPLOMATS SURVEY THE SITUATION 


Aut this anxiety about the French was far from groundless. The Seven Years’ War had disrupted the 
European balance of power by enhancing England at the expense of France. Traditional French foreign 
policy called for a rectification of such a maladjustment. It is, then, not surprising to find Choiseul, adept 
French diplomatist, watching with keen interest the early signs of unrest in British America. In 1774, 
Vergennes, equally versed in diplomacy, became minister of foreign affairs. At once he saw the possibilities 
latent in American revolt. France might regain the power lost in 1763; at the least, England might be 
driven from the North American continent whence she had so recently ousted France. (See Vol. VI.) 


CONGRESS SENDS AGENTS TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


In November, 1775, the Continental Congress had created ‘‘a Committee of Correspondence with our friends 
abroad,” the function of which was to probe European sentiment toward the American struggle. Arthur Lee 
of the famous Vir- 
ginia family, then 
in London, was 
made its agent. 
Lee had been edu- 
cated in England 
and had lived 
abroad since 1766. 
This experience, 
combined with his 
reputation as prop- 
agandist for the 
American cause, 
now proved serv- 
iceable. In June, 
1776, Silas Deane 
of Connecticut 
reached Paris as 
Congressional 


agent at the capi- 


] — i arles Will- 
— from an engraving by B. Read- 258 Arthur Lee, 1740-92, from a portrait by Char 
28% ea ree oe te by ties du Simitiere tal of Louis XVI. son Peale in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


in, 
(1784) in Philadeiphia, published at London, 1783 
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259 Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, 1732-99, from 
a lithograph by Jacques Matthieu_Delpech (1775-1832), 
Paris, in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


FRANCE SENDS AMMUNITION TO AMERICA 
VercEennes had already been approached, indirectly of 
course, in behalf of the Americans. Through the agency of 
Beaumarchais, dramatist and wealthy gentleman- 
adventurer, active aid was now given. “‘Take every pre- 
caution,” wrote Vergennes to a colleague, “that our motives, 
our intentions, and, as far as possible, our proceedings, 
may be hidden from the English.” In 1775, Beaumarchais 
had held conversations with Lee in London. So the firm 
of “Rodrigue Hortalez et Cie” began to sell merchandise 
to “Timothy Jones” of Bermuda. In reality, Jones was 
Silas Deane, and Beaumarchais, aided by the French 
Government, was the vendor of ammunition. 


CONGRESS SEEKS EUROPEAN RECOGNITION 
Tur second of the Kee resolutions of June 10, 1776, read: 
“That it is expedient forthwith to take the most effectual 
measures for forming foreign alliances.” In the autumn 
of that year, therefore, the Congress took further action 
to secure French aid. In December, Benjamin Franklin, 
in European eyes the greatest of Americans, joined Deane 
and Lee in the diplomatic game to be played. Lee was 
soon sent on a vain mission to Spain to win her support. 


Vergennes had in August urged upon Louis XVI the expediency of war with England; but the King and 
his chief minister, Maurepas, were unwilling to burden a demoralized treasury in such a dubious cause. 
News of the battle of Long Island dampened any ardor for American liberty. 


eae 


bi, Alas Deane 


Yatoners hore fhe tenihed, (Ayrnriiale.. 
ee ae 


Whil/ Au ah he. Sy tte. 


260 Instructions of Congress to Franklin and Deane, Oct. 16, 1776, from the original in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 261 
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FRANKLIN MAKES A FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION IN FRANCE 


FRANKLIN then assumed, with much personal 
satisfaction, a Messianic réle. Overwhelmed 
with plaudits from the Encyclopedists, féted as 
the disciple of new truth, he deftly led French 
public opinion — at least that opinion which 
would be serviceable —to believe that the cause 
of American independence was the cause of hu- 
man liberty. This was the easier because there 
were on the continent few Americans, because 
Paine’s Common Sense and Richard Price’s Obser- 
vations on Cwil Liberty and the Justice of the War 
with America were exceedingly popular, and the 
French were ever ready to believe evil of Eng- 
land. The quintessence of this incident is 
found in the allegory pictured here. Clasping 
the altar of Liberty kneels America near her 
benignant protector Franklin. Above is Mi- 
nerva ready to shield them from harm; while 
below Hercules, wearing a Gallic cock for crest, 
hurls backward into the sea downcast Neptune 
and Britannia with the chains she would have 


used to hold America. 262 From an engraving L’ Amérique Indépendante, 1778, by J. C. le Vasseur 
after a design by Borel, in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


THE DUTCH TRADE WITH AMERICA 


MEANWHILE assistance came to the revolutionaries from another source. Holland was a commercial country 
and governed by the commercial spirit. Though she was tied by treaty to England, little love was lost between 
. the two peoples. The Dutch “wished nothing more than to see the Republic’s commercial rivals in the 
hands of a receiver.” — Van Loon, Fall of the Dutch Republic, 1913, p. 197. 'The American war was thus an 
opportunity not to be wasted. With no fleet, America was at the mercy of England on the sea. But the 
Dutch had ships, munitions of war, and the desire to make a profit. So a brisk smuggling trade between 
the Dutch West Indies and American ports sprang up, much to the annoyance of the English. Many of the 
more influential among the Dutch sympathized with the American cause; and private loans to the rebels 
were forthcoming. Here is 
pictured Dutch propaganda 
for the United States. The 
King, about to be disrobed 
of his royal prerogatives by 
two stalwart Americans, calls 
on the faltering North for 
aid. At one side are Eng- 
lishmen petitioning Crom- 
well, who had given them 
such mighty support in their 
commercial rivalry with the 
Dutch, to come to their aid 
now, when the ministry of 
North was turning a deaf 
ear to their pleas. The 
Goddess of Justice, however, 
is about to strike the unsus- 
pecting English. 


263 From a contemporary Dutch cartoon in the collection of R, T. H. Halsey, New York 
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ENGLAND’S ENEMIES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF HER QUARREL 


Tye international situation was becoming distinctly menacing for Great Britain. The indiscretions of Deane 
had let her know of his secret negotiations at the French Court; the avarice of the Dutch had been detected; 


but England hesitated to declare war upon these unfriendly neutrals. 
The bolder they grew, the more they came to believe that Great Britain could not win in the 


they became. 


The longer she hesitated, the bolder 


struggle. The process of stealing from England her naval and commercial supremacy seemed as easy as 
milking a cow. With the Howes resting in captured Philadelphia, and with the British fleet incapacitated by 


a negligent administration, the British lion seemed harmless. 


This cartoon proved quite popular, and was 


reproduced in America, probably by the hand of Paul Revere. It represents the American Congress disarming 
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266 Facsimile of Treaty of Alliance with France, Feb. 6, 1778, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


the British cow of commerce by cutting off its horns. A Hol- 
lander is milking the cow, while a Frenchman and a Spaniard 
wait with bowls for milk. A British ship is stranded at Phila- 
delphia, where English generals are forced into inaction. ‘The 
British lion drowses, and its master is too dismayed to rouse 
the beast to defend his prerogatives. 
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264 From a French cartoon Jil turns to him who wishes ill, (tra: 
collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York’ Sasi? Sie ae 


FRANCE SIGNS A SECRET TREATY 


Tue diplomacy of Franklin needed, therefore, but the stimulus 
of the victory at Saratoga to throw France openly into alliance 
with the United States. Two months after the news of this 
success reached Paris, the secret treaty was signed. France 
sought the weakening of her ancient enemy and the trade of 
independent America. 
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engraving attributed to ‘‘Corbut,"’ Boston, 1778, Dedicated to the Generals of the Brit ish A sel 
(trans.), in the Emmet Collection, New York Subie Libre Se cae east Jor Aberey 


267 From a French 


FRENCH AND AMERICANS REJOICE OVER THEIR ALLIANCE 


Hartep with delight by the French intellectuals who in their enthusiasm garbed themselves in hats and coats 
a V'américaine, the alliance brought new courage and hope to the American colonies. This French cartoon 
represents the angel of France bearing a shield embossed with a Medusa’s head to inspire terror, and bran- 
dishing a flaming sword with which it chases the English from Philadelphia. A group of Americans dance 
around the Liberty Pole, “rejoicing over the rebirth of the Golden Age.” 


FRANCE HOPES 
TO WEAKEN 
ENGLAND 


To the French minis- 
try the objective of 
the alliance was less 
the desire to see a new 
nation born in Amer- 
ica than to protect 
French- interests, to 
humble England. Ver- 
gennes in astate paper 
of August, 1776, had 
urged French entry 
into the struggle. 
“The war will form 
a connection between 
France and North America which will not be merely a temporary expedient. Nothing can divide the two 
nations. Commerce will form a durable if not eternal chain between them; it will revive industry, bringing 
into our harbors the commodities which America formerly poured into English ports. Even could we be 
passive spectators of the revolution in North America, can we look on unmoved at what is taking place in 
Hindustan, and which will be as fatal to us as the American revolution to England? If the revolution in 
Hindustan is once begun, it will console England for her losses, by increasing her means and her riches tenfold. 
This we are still able to prevent.” The cartoon represents England as an Admiral (1) with the wings and 
feet of a vulture. The creature is tied to a tree; the American Congress (2) cuts off its talons, while the 
Spaniard (3) holds one of the wings which the Frenchman (4) clips to prevent its flying. 


268 From a French engraving attributed to ‘‘Corbut,’’ Boston, 1778, Dedicated to the Lords of the British Adm4- 
ralty by a Member of the American Congress (trans.), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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269 From an original scrip covering interest on money borrowed by the United States under eee aa loan to 
America, in possession of the publishers 


FRENCH GOLD PAYS AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


In America news of the alliance caused outbursts of joy. The 
winter of 1777-78 had been depressing. Without funds, the 
Congress could not relieve the sufferings at Valley Forge. The 
farmers preferred the specie of the British in Philadelphia to 
the depreciated continental money. So French codperation 
meant French gold to fill the coffers of the Revolutionary 
treasury, without which further prosecution of the cause 
seemed hopeless indeed. 


LORD NORTH MAKES CONCESSIONS 


Rumors of the French treaties had crossed the Channel. In 
a desperate effort to stave off a Continental war Lord North, 


270 Strong Box of Robert Morris, courtesy of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania on the 17th of February, announced to the Parliament a plan 


of conciliation with America, repealing the imposition of taxes on the Colonies. With nearly unanimous 
consent, the proposition was accepted, receiving the royal signature on March 11, 1778. But Congress, 


then in session at York, Pennsylvania, to 
forestall any wavering among the states and 
the people, issued an address “to the Inhab- 
itants of the United States of America” 
urging continued resistance. For the Colo- 
nies, encouraged by the prospect of affairs, 
were now more than ever insistent upon 
independence as the essential condition of 
peace. And the North proposals, conciliatory 
as they were in certain respects, did not 
include or even consider any recognition of 
independence. Congress recommended to 
ministers of the gospel, of all denominations, 
to read or cause to be read, immediately 
after divine service, its address spurning Lord 
North’s peace offer. The cartoon, which gives 
a very early representation of “Brother Jona- 
than,”’ was intended to aid in bringing about 


a rapprochement between the warrin arties. 271 From a British caricature published by M. Darley, London, 1778, 
PP 8P of R. T. H. Halsey, New York #78, Comte, 
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AMERICA REJECTS 
THE BRITISH 
OVERTURES 


THE answer of America 
to the proposition is here 
depicted. Three members 
of Congress (intended 
to represent Rutledge, 
Adams, and Franklin), 
dressed as Tartars, re- 
ceive with scorn and con- 
tumely the offers of Gen- 
eral Clinton and his three 
associates sent from Eng- 
land. ‘‘Lord North,”’ is 
well said Governor Clin- kaa * EOS ZS 
ton of New York, “is two brie) 


years too late with his i . : Pp Sand = ; : 25 
political maneuver.’ 272 From a caricature The Commissioners’ Interview with Congress, published by M. Darley, 


DANGER FROM EUROPE AROUSES GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue entry of France changed the whole character of the struggle. It now became, for England, a war to 
preserve her empire and her maritime and commercial supremacy. As Spain and Holland later joined 
France, America and her independence became of secondary importance. In this there were advantages to 
England. For members of the opposition who had obstructed the government in its conduct toward 
America, who had inclined to favor the American cause, now rallied to the defense of the realm. Chath- 
am’s dying speech (April, 1778) called the country to arms. “My lords! I rejoice that the grave has not 
closed upon me, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and 
most noble monarchy.” France was more to be feared than America. 
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274 From the etching The Botching Taylor, Cutting his Clot 
(1782-1847), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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INEFFICIENT 
MINISTERS CRIPPLE 
THE BRITISH 


Tue bungling of the North — 
ministry, the obstinacy of 
the King, the discontent 
of the people — all played 
their part in retarding any 
vigorous campaign against 
the continental confeder- 
ates. The etching here 
pictured tells the tale. 
George III, sitting cross- 
legged, is about to cut 
Great Britain to pieces; 
Bute beside him points to 
a piece held up by North, 
marked North America, 
with the suggestion that 
that would do; under the 
table in the “Taylor’s 
Hell” lie discarded pieces, 
marked Magna Charta, 
Memorials. In the rear 


stand the Pope and the Pretender, joyfully watching England’s perplexity, while on the wall are placarded 


prophecies. 
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From a British cartoon, 1781, by Robert Sayres, in the colle 


ction of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


GREAT BRITAIN FEELS CONFIDENT OF SUCCESS 


For a time, however, Great Britain thought the scale would incline in her favor. In December, 1778, Savan- 
nah was captured; the seizure of Charleston followed in May, 1780. The preceding January, Admiral Rodney 
won a sweeping victory over the Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent. In February, 1781, the flourishing Dutch 
West Indian island of St. Eustatius, headquarters of a lively smuggling trade with America, was taken. 
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276 From a British caricature, 1782, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


THE NORTH MINISTRY COMES TO AN END 


Bot with the surrender of Cornwallis in October, 1781, affairs turned definitely against Great Britain. The 
people were tired of war and of the taxes it brought. Moreover, the corruption that marked the day in Eng- 
lish politics had not abated. A contemporary cartoonist pictured 
North as a colossus standing, with ill-gotten prizes in one hand and 
flaming America in the other, above a stream polluted by political 
monsters. Commerce was unsettled. The French had captured 
St. Eustatius from the British; Minorca had fallen into enemy 
hands. So on the 22nd of February, 1782, a motion against con- 
tinuing the American war, supported by Barré, Fox and Burke, 
failed of passage by but a single vote. For months the ministry had 
been losing ground as new instances of corruption and inefficiency 
came to light. On the 4th of March, Fox denounced them as “men 
void of honour and honesty.’ On the 20th North resigned. 


NEW BRITISH 
POWERS ARE 
FRIENDLY 
Lorp RockincHaM, 
the man who had 
proposed the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, 
became Prime Min- 


ister. With him 


277 Lord Rockingham, 1730-82, from a portrait wv 
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sympathizers, including the Duke of Richmond, Admiral 
Keppel and Fox. Lord Shelburne, ablest of Pitt’s followers 
and old friend of Franklin, became Secretary of State in 
charge of American affairs, and, after Rockingham’s death, 
chief minister. Before accepting office, Rockingham had 
secured from the King a promise that there should be “no : 

veto to the independence of America.” 278, Jord Shelburne, 1737-1805, from a portclt after Si 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA MAKE A TREATY OF PEACE 


Negotiations to this end were at once opened between Shelburne, through his agent Richard Oswald and the 
American peace commissioners. France interposed objections. The treaty of alliance had stipulated that 
neither France nor America would conclude a peace without the consent of the other party. France now in- 
sisted that the war was, after all, not solely an Anglo-American affair. The matter was further complicated 
by the fact that Spain had joined France in the war against Great Britain, after Vergennes had made the 
Spanish Government certain promises regarding the spoils. So pressure was now brought to bear by France 
and Spain to prevent a separate peace between England and America. The Dutch, little regarded by any of 
the parties, hoped for the best. Faced with such a situation, the American commissioners disregarded 
their instructions and entered into a separate treaty of peace, which secured the independence of the United 
States and marked the Mississippi River as the western boundary of the new nation. 
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ENGLAND WANTS 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


ENGLAND, having conceded 
American independence, was 
in haste to establish friendly 
relations with the new coun- 
try. That America and France 
might thereby become es- 
tranged was no drawback to 
her. So on November 30, 
1782, an agreement between 
Great Britain and America 
was reached, and the docu- 
ment signed by the American 
commissioners — Franklin, 
Jay, and John Adams — and 
Oswald. Strictly speaking, this 
was not a treaty, but simply 
a protocol, the articles of 
which were to be subsequently 
incorporated in a formal treaty 
after Great Britain had come to terms with France. So the alliance was lived up to according to the letter, 
though hardly according to the spirit. 


% 


From H. C. Lodge, History of the Nations, after the painting Signing the Preliminary Treaty 
at Paris by C. Seller, courtesy of John D. Morris and P. F. Collier & Son Company 
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AMERICA GAINS LAND WITH INDEPENDENCE 


OF all the parties, America fared best by the negotiations. Her political independence was recognized, her 
boundaries were established liberally, with scant regard to the claims of Spain for the trans-Allegheny country. 
John Adams’ stubbornness won for America privileges in the Newfoundland fisheries. In January, 1783, 
France, Spain and Great Britain came to an understanding, with some gains for each of the former. The pre- 

_liminary agreement with the Dutch was not reached until the fall of the year. The crude cartoon presents the 
point of view of a certain body of English opinion upon the outcome. 
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283 From the unfinished painting The Commissioners to Sign the Treaty of Peace, 1783, by 


Benjamin West, in the possession of J. Pierpont Morgan, New York 


THE DEFINITIVE TREATY 
IS SIGNED IN PARIS 


TuoucH hostilities were sus- 
pended early in 1783, the defini- 
tive treaty of peace was not 
signed until September 3. The 
preliminary treaty had roused 
such opposition in Great Britain 
that the Shelburne ministry had 
fallen, to be succeeded by a 
peculiar coalition between the 
followers of Fox and North. 
The British agent was now 
David Hartley, a friend of 
Franklin who had throughout 
the American war sought means 
of conciliation between the two 
English-speaking nations. His 
attempts, countenanced by Fox, 
to bring about a commercial 
understanding at this time failed 


because of the opposition of British shipping and mercantile interests. So in the final treaty were incorporated 
simply the terms of the agreement of the preceding November. One morning in Paris, to the lodgings of 
Hartley, came Franklin, Adams, Jay and Laurens, together with the secretary of the commission and grandson 
of the philosopher-diplomat. Here the final act was taken. After some trouble in securing a quorum, the 
Congress accepted the treaty, and in May, 1784, ratifications were exchanged. Peace had come. 
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THE REVOLUTION AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
TuE Revolution shook American life to its foundations. The 
period of the “emergency” was from 1775 until the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace in 1783. For a community to be sub- 
jected for nearly eight years to the uncertainties of war and 
the hardships which resulted from war finance was to endure 
profound social changes. But when to this situation is added 
the fact that the Revolution involved the destruction of a 
deep and traditional loyalty to the British Crown and the 
elimination of an important part of the more educated and 
well-to-do part of the population, it can be seen how im- 
portant the social consequences were bound to be. It was a 
time when the less fortunate classes, in an economic or social 
sense, were becoming more assertive and were securing more 
advantageous positions. It was a time when individuals 
from this group, like Sam Adams and Patrick Henry, were 
achieving national reputations and were rising to positions 
of power. The American Revolution brought about no such 
upheaval as the French Revolution which followed it so closely 
but, in both cases, when the period of the crisis had passed, the 
mass of the people emerged with a new point of view and a 
new attitude of mind. 


CHANGES IN LAND POLICY 
Tue Americans of the Revolutionary epoch, both the humble 95¢ From a petition to purchase confiscated Loyalist 
and the great, were practically all farmers. Industry, fishing ‘74° 0? 10RS Usl8nd, In the New York Historical Society 
and even commerce occupied the full time of but a small fraction of the people. Some of these farmers 
like the tobacco planters in Virginia or the rice planters in South Carolina were dependent on foreign trade 
for an adequate market. But a large majority of husbandmen, even in the South, lived on practically self- 
sufficient farms, going outside of their acres for but the fewest commodities. Life in such rural communities 
“was not subject to the dislocation which war inevitably brings to a highly urbanized people. The extremity 
of distress, the destroying of crops and buildings by a hostile army, such as at Bush-Hill which suffered almost 
total demolition, was followed by quick recuperation. When General Sullivan passed through Wyoming the 
year following its destruction by Indians and Tories, he found the cabins rebuilt and the women with what 
men were left tilling fields again. In spite of this, however, some of the most important consequences of the 
Revolution were changes in landownership. Many a great estate like that of the Penn family in Pennsylvania 
and of the Philipse family in New 
York (No. 289) were sold off in parcels 
to individual buyers by the new state 
governments which were created during 
the war. The sufferers were almost 
universally Loyalists. In this way the 
landed aristocracy, which was charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth-century col- 
onies, received a heavy blow. The 
ultimate disappearance of this class was 
practically assured by the widespread 
abrogation of the old laws regarding en- 
tail and primogeniture. After the Rev- 
olution the small farmer became the 
characteristic figure in American agri- 
culture. In the South for both eco- 
re Se nomic and social reasons the planter per- 
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f fiscated Loyalist lands, from Abstract of Sales of Forfeited Lands, Southern District, 
238 Geel A Bihar if New York and vicinity, 1784 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE REVOLUTION 


Tue new states that confiscated the Tory property also widened the franchise. “The status in which the 
electoral franchise was left at the end of the Revolutionary period fell far short of complete democracy. Yet 
during the years we are considering the right of suffrage was much extended. The freeholder, or owner of 
real estate, was given special privileges in four of the new state constitutions, two others widened the suffrage 
to include all owners of either land or personal property to a certain limit, and two others conferred it upon all 


taxpayers. . . . Multitudes of squires had been driven into exile or driven from their high position of domi- 
nance over the community. Multitudes of other Loyalists had been disfranchised, or impoverished by con- 
fiscations. . . . In fact the sense of social change pervaded the country.” — J. F. Jameson, The American 


Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, pp. 26-28, Princeton, 1925. The years immediately 
following the close of the war 
were to see the newly enfran- 
chised voters making a use of 
their power that was discon- 
certing to the more conservative 
elements of the population. The 
political consequences of the 
war were of such transcendent 
importance that historians have 
long failed to recognize the 
full significance of the social 
changes. Out of that conflict, 
however, a new America was 
born. Unquestionably the war 
hastened the changes in customs 
and social structure that the 


nineteenth century was inevita- 
289 Philipse Manor in 1784, after a contemporary sepia drawing signed D. R. fecit, Sepa wana " 
by D. N. Stauffer, now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia bly to bring. 


CHAPTER IV 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


T is not an easy matter to judge the part played in history by the individual.man or 
woman. Yet one may, with perfect consistency, accept the view that “the times 
made the man,” while still asserting that the man so made is great, and an influence 

upon his times. These statements apply with much force to Franklin. Amid the in- 
tellectual unrest of the eighteenth century his figure bulks large. This is so because of 
the integrity of his mind, and because of the manifold fields in which it sowed fruitful seed. 

Franklin’s worth was recognized by the people of his own day. Long before he had 
reached old age he was regarded as the wise man of America, to whom men looked for 
counsel. Upon no one in the country were more numerous and more varied public obli- 
gations imposed; nor did any other respond more fully and with greater ingenuity. 
Of all his qualities, sagacity was probably the most highly valued by his contemporaries. 
When matters of state demanded deliberation, he was sought out time and time again. 
His tact and his humor smoothed out the hindrances which personal irritations and 
asperities threw in the way of agreement. His fertility in suggestion and “uncommon 
common sense” made solution appear easy; his persuasiveness made its acceptance 
inescapable. 

To this quality the common folk of his day, and of succeeding generations, added 
others which found their embodiment in “Poor Richard.” Franklin’s wisdom was of 
-the homely kind that makes instant appeal to the untutored mind. His maxims of con- 
duct were phrased in the language of the people, and they preached the virtues of the 
simple life led by the people of his day. The virtues in which he instructed the people 
were, moreover, virtues the practice of which would prove profitable in material ways. 
It was thus not too hard to come to believe that one’s desires were morally justifiable. 
To be both virtuous and comfortable was delightful. And so the sales of the Almanac 
grew apace. ; 

The chief merit of Franklin’s teachings, however, is to be found in the fact that the 
virtues he inculcated were those peculiarly advantageous to such a society as he found 
around him. Thus he contributed to the stabilization and improvement of America; 
thus he buttressed the social practices that enabled Americans to gain political inde- 
pendence. This service is imponderable; but it is one which entitles him to a prominent 
place in the political chronicles of the country. 

He deserves that place for one other reason. Franklin’s work — and play — at the 
French Court were properly valued by the discriminating few during his lifetime. With 
the passage of years Franklin the diplomat has outweighed Franklin the moralist. He 
went to France with a reputation that brought him the favor of the enlightened classes; 
upon that he built, with rare dexterity and good humor, until he won for the struggling 
colonies the active support of the French Government. That support was the more 
valuable in that it was based upon widespread sympathy with America’s aims and 
aspirations. And such sympathy was aroused in Europeans because they came to feel 
that the spirit of Franklin was the spirit of America. To the present day, the American 
holds much the same notion. . 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN COMES OF 
STURDY STOCK 


Iv an unpretentious house on Milk Street, Boston, Franklin 
was born in January, 1706. His father was an Englishman 
whose ancestors for centuries had been sturdy and inde- 
pendent freeholders in Northamptonshire. A desire to 
practise his nonconformist creed in peace had led Josiah 
Franklin to migrate, in 1682, to the new country. Here, 
as his second wife, he had married Abiah Folger, daughter 
of Peter Folger, one of the first and most distinguished 
settlers of New England. They had ten children, of whom 
Benjamin was the eighth. . 


THE BOY FRANKLIN 
“As the tithe of his sons,” 
the father early determined 
to make of Benjamin a min- 
ister of the gospel. But the 
son had other notions, and 
it was not long before this 
project was abandoned. 
His eagerness for books led 
to his apprenticeship, in 
his thirteenth year, to his 
290 Franklin’s Birthplace, Milk Street, Boston, from a litho- brother James, printer and 


graph, 1858, by J. H. Buffords, Boston, in the Huntington z 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York publisher of the New Eng- 


land Courant. 


HIS ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Berore long, however, troubles fell upon the printing house. Ben- 
jamin, moreover, had made himself an object of suspicion to his 
worthy townsmen by certain “indiscreet disputations about religion.” 
He thus determined to seek more congenial surroundings, and in the 
autumn of 1723 he embarked for New York. Finding no employ- ; 
ment, he continued his journey to Philadelphia; the account of his 291 From the statue Franklin asa Young Man, 


: : : : at the University of Pennsylvania. by R. Tait 
entrance into the city is known to every American boy. MacKenzie (1867) 


b 3 


292 From the mural painting Wranklin the Printer's ’Prentice by Charles E. Mills (1856-) in the Franklin Unions 


Red 


Boston, © Detroit Publishing Co. 
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FRANKLIN BECOMES A SUCCESSFUL PRINTER 


In Philadelphia Franklin soon found his skill as a printer in 
demand. He attracted the attention of the Governor, who 
proposed to establish the young man as an independent trades- 
man. Franklin was dispatched to England to purchase a 
printing press and types, with money to be advanced by 
Sir William Keith. At the last moment the Governor con- 
veniently forgot this promise, and Franklin was left stranded 
in London. On his return to Philadelphia, he again embarked 
upon the printing trade, and this time with notable success, 
for he soon became the leading printer of the Province. 


293 The Franklin Printing Press, from the original 
in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 
SHOWS A NEW SPIRIT 


He was soon able to buy one of the two news- 
paper establishments in Pennsylvania. Under his 
294 From the mural painting Franklin the Editor by Charles B. Mills management, the Pennsylvania Gazette “ prov’d in 

in the Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. a tp years extremely profitable.” tie | eatises 
“for this happy outcome are best told in his own words: ‘‘Our first papers made a quite different appearance 
from any before in the Province; a better type, and better printed; but some spirited remarks of my writ- 
ing, on the dispute then going on between Governor Burnet and the Massachusetts Assembly, struck the 
principal people, occasioned the paper and the manager of it to be much talked of, and in a few weeks brought 
them all to be our subscribers.” Ever alert to capitalize virtue, Franklin became a model citizen. “‘In order 
to secure my credit and character as a tradesman, I took care to be not only in reality industrious and frugal, 
but to avoid all appearances to the contrary.” 


BOOKS FOR THE 
COMMON PEOPLE 


FRANKLIN’s trade as printer and 
publisher convinced him there 
was a public whose desire for 
reading he could develop and 
meet. He therefore established, 
in 1731, a subscription library. 
“This,” he wrote, “was the 
mother of all the North Ameri- 
can subscription libraries, now 
so numerous. . . . These libra- 
ries have improved the general on to 
conversation of the Americans, 295 the mural painting Boankis ve eRe by eres ie Mills in the Franklin 
made the common traders and . ; 

farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in some degree 
to the stand so generally made throughout the colonies in defense of their privileges.” 
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FRANKLIN’S SHREWD MAXIMS 
ARE POPULAR 


In December, 1732, he issued the first 
number of his Almanac. It proved an 
immediate success; and for a quarter of a 
century it was continued with an average 
sale of ten thousand copies a year. In it 
Franklin put, with homely humor and 
phrase, “the gleanings that I had made of 
the sense of all ages and nations.” “Poor 
Richard,” writes Morse, “was the revered 
and popular schoolmaster of a young 
nation during its period of tutelage. .. . 
Its. wit and humor, its practical tone, its 
shrewd maxims, its worldly honesty, its 
morality of common sense, its useful 
information, all chimed well with the 
national character. ... His teachings 
are among the powerful forces which have 
gone to shaping the habits of Americans.” 
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FRANKLIN was by this time a leading 
citizen of Philadelphia, and to him came 
many opportunities to inculcate and to 
practise his gospel of practical virtue. In 
1732 he planned a treatise to be entitled 
The Art of Virtue, wherein would be 
presented not “mere exhortation to be 
good, that does not instruct or indicate 
the means,” but “‘the means and manner 
of obtaining virtue.” Though his pet 
project was never completed, Franklin in his life gave innumerable illustrations of its precepts. He founded 
the Junto as a “club of mutual improvement, in which were discussed queries on any point of morals, politics, 
or natural philosophy.” This club he often used to further his schemes for public improvement, such as the 
Union Fire Company, the first 
organized volunteer fire brigade 
in the city. His energy was 
indeed prodigious, his interests 
of startling variety. His experi- 
ments in natural science and 
his founding, with others, of the 
American Philosophical Society 
(1727) to promote like studies, 
are among them. To him the 
people were indebted for what is 
now the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for an efficient constabu- 
lary, for paved and well-lighted 
streets. Whenever and wherever 
there was need of improvement 
of the public or its circumstances, 
Franklin’s ingenuity provided 
the means to achievement. 
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296 From Poor Richard's Almanac, published py P. Maverick, New York, 1817 


297 pion the earAl paieany Franklin Making his anaes Scientific Experiment by Charles E 
Mills in the Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. ‘ 
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298 From the mural saluting Picea Building Fort Wd tien By ene Mills in the Prana ae Ee 
Detroit Publishing Co. 
PUBLIC HONORS 

Sucu activity mevitably brought Franklin before the public. In 1736 he was made clerk of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly, a position he continued to hold until in 1750 he was elected a member of that body. In 
1737 he was appointed postmaster at Philadelphia, a post that proved characteristically useful, “for, tho’ the 
salary was small, it facilitated the correspondence that improv’d my newspaper, increased the number de- 
manded, as well as the advertisements to be inserted, so that it came to afford me a considerable income.” 
In 1753 he was made deputy postmaster-general of America; whereupon he set to work to remove from the 
service waste and spoils, so successfully that soon the office came “‘to yield three times as much clear revenue 
to the crown as the post-office of Ireland.’ In 1774 his politics caused his summary removal: “since that 
imprudent transaction,” he comments, “they have received 
from it —not one farthing.” Into military affairs, even, Sab lah fooen) eer wmhay Le Hea Coie 
Franklin ventured. After Braddock’s defeat the frightened a 

Pennsylvanians turned to the many-sided citizen for aid. 
With no illusions concerning his military skill, Franklin 
went to the western frontier and there erected forts to 
protect the weaker settlements. As soon as possible, how- 
ever, he withdrew to civilian pursuits as more suited to 


his abilities. 
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A PLAN FOR UNION 
Even before his excursion into military matters, Franklin 
had gained a wide reputation for his practical wisdom. 
When, therefore, the Albany conference was called to meet 
in 1754, it was natural that he should be selected to represent 
Pennsylvania. On his journey he “projected and drew a 
plan for the union of all the colonies under one government, 
so far as might be necessary for defense and other important 
general purposes.” With few changes, his scheme was 
adopted by the conference. “‘Tts fate,” said Franklin, “was 
singular.” By the colonies assembled it was rejected because 


ices 


Han cey 


“‘there was too much prerogative in it”; from the Board of pee oe ae ae 
Trade in London it received no more favorable treatment, oe a Zs 

for to them it had “too much of the democratic.” To } uae o 

Franklin himself its chief virtue was “that the colonies piel 


would, by this connection, learn to consider themselves, 
not as so many independent states, but as members of the 
same body; and thence be more ready to afford assistance 

and support to each other.”\ 20 rou tne oe Rapin pee, oa 
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FIVE YEARS IN ENGLAND 


Wuen, therefore, Franklin was in February, 1757, appointed 
the emissary of the Provincial Assembly to England, his fame 
had preceded him, his experiments with electricity were already 
recognized abroad as among the significant contemporary 
contributions to knowledge. The years during which his suit 
before the proprietaries and the Government, in behalf of the 
Province, dragged on were enlivened for him by that intellectual 
‘ntercourse and social deference he loved. He became the 
friend of David 
Hume, of Lord 
Kames, and of 
other men of let- 
ters. Edinburgh 
extended to him 
the freedom of the 
city, while Oxford 
conferred upon him 
the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. It 
00, Krom ,@ mezzatin’ ,Sndon betwoon 1760 and 1763 we ies 


finally, in the autumn of 1762, sailed for Philadelphia. 


“THE REPRESENTATIVE OF A 
DISAFFECTED PEOPLE” 


Waite on board ship, Franklin had been reélected to the 
Provincial Assembly. On his arrival he was at once plunged into 
the midst of political controversy. To a friend in England he pe oe 
wrote: ‘Business, public and private, consumes all my time; rae ne ae Prarie (ease none foe 
’ United States by Earl Grey in 1906 and hung in the 
I must return to England for repose.” It so fell out that to White House, Washington 
England he did return. The quarrels between the Assembly and the Proprietor came to a head with the 
passage by the former of a petition to the King-in-Council for a royal government for Pennsylvania. To 
present this petition Franklin in December, 1764, arrived in 
London. He expected to remain but a few months; in fact, 
he stayed ten years. For in England he found momentous 
events impending. In March, 1764, Grenville had given notice 
of his intent to introduce a bill imposing a stamp tax in America; 
the Pennsylvania Assembly had instructed Franklin to inform 
the minister of the colony’s protest, and this duty, originally 
incidental, quickly overshadowed all others. “Instead of re- 
maining simply an agent 
charged with urging a petition 
which brought him in conflict 
only with private persons, like 
himself subjects of the King, 
he saw his position rapidly 
change and develop until he be- 
came really the representative 
of a disaffected people main- 
tainmg a cause against the 
monarch and the government of 
_the great British Empire.” — 303 The Royal Society's Medal Given 


z y 
302 From the bust of Franklin by Jean Antoine Houdon to Franklin, from an engraving in the 


Sean 2e), in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New J.T. Mors, Franklin, p- 101. Emmet Collection, New York Public 
rary 
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304 From the mural painting Franklin at the Bar of the House of Commons, 1766, by Charles E. Mills in the 
Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. 


FRANKLIN PROTESTS AGAINST THE STAMP TAX 


Ir was in this capacity, and as a familiar and respected companion of the men of affairs in England, that 
Franklin was in February, 1766, summoned before the House of Commons to give testimony in regard to the 
attitude of the colonies toward the stamp tax. His sturdy position in this examination he reasserted, in 
characteristic phrase, some weeks later. “I have some little property in America,” he wrote. “I will freely 
spend nineteen shillings in the pound to defend my right of giving or refusing the other shilling. And, after 
all, if I cannot defend that right, I can retire cheerfully with my family into the boundless woods of America, 
which are sure to afford freedom and subsistence to any man who can bait a hook or pull a trigger.” Franklin’s 
strong common sense and wide knowledge contributed powerfully toward the repeal of the Stamp Act. 


the engraving by Robert Whitechurch, published 1859, after the painting Franklin Before The Lords in Council 
ide e by Chistian Schuessele (1824-79), courtesy of Kennedy & Co., New York 


HIS MISSION TO ENGLAND COMES TO AN END 


FRANKLIN now came to be recognized in the colonies, as he was already in England, as the chief spokesman 
abroad of colonial opinion. New Jersey, Georgia, Maryland and Massachusetts made him their agent. It 
was in this last capacity that Franklin was, in January, 1774, summoned to appear before the Privy Coun- 
cil. The scene there enacted marked the end. of Franklin’s usefulness as counsellor to the colonies and to 
England. This in course of time Franklin understood. He remained in England a year longer. Many 
things were done to make his stay unpleasant, and in March, 1775, he sailed for home, no longer hopeful 
that the quarrel would end otherwise than in war. 
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POLITICS BREAKS PERSONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS 


In 1773, Franklin had written from Eng- 
land: “The great defect here is, in all 
sorts of people, a want of attention to 
what passes in such remote countries as 
America; an unwillingness to read any- 
thing about them, if it appears a little 
lengthy; and a disposition to postpone 
a consideration even of the things which 
they know they must at last consider.” 
a ae 722. | Arriving in Philadelphia on May 5, 1775, 

he learned of the inevitable results of 
ee Re Licomvser oe exe | this indifference. To his great friend, 


a ae ce 2 ae noe Pts “Dr. Priestley, he wrote on the 16th, 


“You will have heard, before this reaches 
Alan der Sif Bicy oe Pee >) oe Ke. | you, of a march stolen by the regulars 

into the country by night, and of their 

at Dn ee fas ane tnare | expedition back again. They retreated 
| twenty miles in six hours... .” But 

cae eo hon Coe ang or Pom <ga Soe Franklin found in that happening more 
| than cause for joking. It meant the 

severance of many ties between America 
and the home country, between him and 
his English friends. Fortunately, some 
of these friendships, as that with Strahan, 
an English journalist who had been his 
intimate during Franklin’s first stay in 

England, were later resumed. It was to 

= ] Strahan that he wrote the famous letter 

concluding with the words: “You and I 


were long Friends:—You are now my 


Enemy,—and Iam, Yours, B. Franklin.” 


306 Franklin’s Letter to ey 1775, from the original in the Franklin Papers 
n the Library of Congress 


FRANKLIN PARTICIPATES IN THE WORK OF CONGRESS 
Burt sterner matters were in hand. On the day of his return, he had been unanimously elected delegate from 
Pennsylvania to the Continental Congress. In all of its manifold activities he participated, until in September, 
1776, he was selected as one of three commissioners from the new America to England’s enemy, France. 


u <The —_ecantrcamnnmecrmremens” 
307 From the mural painting Franklin Si 


e a TiscianGnsi of Independence by Charles E. Mills in the Franklin Union, Basten? 
© Detroit Publishing Co. 


THE ENGLISH FEAR FRANKLIN’S INFLUENCE 
IN FRANCE 


THE prospect of the presence of the “chief of the American 
rebels” at the Court of Louis XVI was far from pleasing to those 
English statesmen who had had opportunity to gauge his skill. 
Lord Rockingham said that this more than offset the British 
victory on Long Island. All attempts, however, to capture 
The Reprisal, the sloop of war on which Franklin had sailed, 


of an aquatint in color by 
Cc. A. . Wanloo (1719-95), 
published in Paris 


-- WELCOME TO 
FRANKLIN 
IN FRANCE 


“But while the English 
were angry, the French 
indulged in a furore of 
welcome. They made 
feasts and hailed the 
American as the friend of 
humankind, as the ‘ideal 
of a patriarchal republic 
and of idyllic simplicity,’ 
as a sage of antiquity; 
the exuberant classicism 
of the nation exhausted 


309 From an engraving by Alix 
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were vain. Late in 
1776 he reached Nantes. 
When the Marquis of 
Rockingham heard the 
news, the significance of 
it appalled him. “The 
horrid scene at a Privy 
Council,” he wrote, re- 


invective of Wedderburn, 


sb pe 


310 From a mezzotint after the portrait, Paris, 1777, 
by Charles Nicholas Cochin (1715-90) 


itself glorifying him by comparison with those great names of 
- Greece and Rome which have become symbols of all private and 
public virtues. They admired him because he did not wear a wig; 
they lauded his spectacles; they were overcome with enthusiasm as 
they contemplated his great cap of marten fur, his scrupulously 
white linen, and the quaint simplicity of his brown Quaker raiment 
of colonial make. They noted with amazement that his ‘only de- 
fense’ was a ‘walking-stick in his hand.’ The print-shops were soon 
full of countless representations of his noble face and venerable 
figure.” — J. T. Morsn, Benjamin Franklin, 1889, pp. 231-32. 
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308 The ‘‘watch-case”’ portrait of Franklin, from a 
print after the orignal by John Lodge (died 1796) 


ferring to the occasion (No. 305) when Franklin met the withering 


“is in my memory, though, perhaps, 
not in his. It may not 
excite his conduct. It cer- 
tainly deters him not... . 
He boldly ventures to 
cross the Atlantic. ... The 
sight of Banquo’s ghost 
could not more offend the 
eyes of Macbeth than the 
knowledge of this old man 
being at Versailles should 
affect the minds of those 
who were principals in 
that horrid scene.” Even 
Stormont regarded Frank- 
lin’s mission as a grave dan- 
ger, because of “‘the partial- 
ity of the French people.” 


The ‘‘fur cap”’ portrait, from a mezzotint 
after the drawing, 1777, by Cochin 
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312 The House where Franklin lived at Passy, from an original sketch by Victor Hugo, 1836, in the New York Public Library 


HE LIVES APART FROM THE DISTRACTIONS OF PARIS 


FRANKLIN at once established himself at Passy, then a suburb of Paris. Here he was able at once to partici- 
pate in the social festivities that furthered his mission among the people and to escape the dangers of too 
great proximity to the ministers who might at times be embarrassed by his presence. Thus, at the very 
outset of his mission, Franklin gave evidence of the discretion and tact for which he was already known, 
and through the use of which he was able to serve his country with conspicuous success. 


mb ee 
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313 From the mural painting Franklin Signing The Treaty of Alliance, by Charles E. Mills in the Franklin Union, Boston. 


Detroit Publishing Co. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 


FRANKLIN'S position was a difficult one. It was his duty to get from France as much assistance, of all kinds, 
as possible. France was willing to aid so long as she did not become embroiled in war with England. Thus 
for a year or more, Franklin busied himself chiefly with gaining such covert and indirect assistance as he 
could win for the American cause. Then came, in December, 1777, the news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
the preceding October. (Vol. VI.) France became convinced that she could venture upon open recognition 
of the new nation, and in February, 1778, the treaties of alliance and of commerce were signed. 
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314 From the painting Franklin at the Court of France by Baron Jolly in the collection of Cyrus Curtis, Philadelphia 


THE COURT HONORS THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER 

Tus achievement was in part due to the character of Franklin. Lacretelle, a French publicist, has well 
written: “His virtues and renown negotiated for him; and before the second year of his mission had expired, 
no one conceived it possible to refuse fleets and armies to the countrymen of Franklin.” At the Court of 
Louis XVI, homage was paid him as a philosopher and as the representative of the new country whose 
watchword was liberty. He symbolized the liberty for which the French people were yearning. Trades- 
men ran to the doors of their shops as he passed and the most distinguished ladies of Paris outdid one 
another in making their obeisance to him. 


315 From contemporary French engraving The Tomb of Voltaire in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Livrary 


A TRIBUTE TO VOLTAIRE 
Hx became, indeed, representative, not solely of America, but of liberating truth. Even his somewhat luke- 
warm admirer, John Adams, later conceded that “If a collection could be made of all the gazettes of Europe 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, a greater number of panegyrical paragraphs upon le grand Franklin 
would appear, it is believed, than upon any other man that ever lived.” 
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316 From an engraving by Edward Savage after the portrait by 
David Martin (1736-98), published in London, 1793 


HOME AGAIN AFTER NINE YEARS 
IN FRANCE 


By the spring of 1781, Franklin had tired of the | 
worries of his post. He sent his resignation to 
Congress. That body, however, not only ignored it, 
but appointed him one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate peace. So he took up the new task. After the 
signing of the preliminary treaty in 1782, and again 
after the definitive treaty of 1783, he renewed his 
plea for recall. But not until March, 1785, did Con- 
gress grant him permission to “return to America 
as soon as convenient.” On September 13 he sighted 
“dear Philadelphia,’ where a cheering throng 
greeted his arrival. But Franklin’s labors were not 
done. Immediately the people selected him as a 
member of the State Council, of which he soon became 
President. To this office he was reélected in 1786 
and in 1787. Of this distinction he characteristically 
wrote: “I had not firmness enough to resist the 
unanimous desire of my country-folks; and I find my- 
self harnessed again in their service. They engrossed 
the prime of my life. They have eaten my flesh, 
and seem resolved now to pick my bones.” To the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 he was sent, one 


of four members who had signed the Declaration of Independence. While he took no active share in the 
proceedings, his presence and occasional homely advice were invaluable in smoothing out difficulties. “‘When 
the work was done, probably no signature except that of Washington did so much as Franklin’s to win 


popular confidence” in the new instrument of government. — 
GREENE, Foundations of American Nationality, p. 586. 


A PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY 


FRaNKLIN’s body now refused longer to support his still active 
mind. As he himself said: “I seem to have intruded myself 
into the company of posterity, when I ought to have been 
abed and asleep.” Throughout a lingering and painful illness 
he kept his humor playing upon the foibles of mankind and 
kept alive his interest in the 
welfare of men. 
last acts was to sign, as pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, a memorial to 
Congress praying that it 
“devise means for removing 
this inconsistency from the 
character of the American 
On April 17, 1790 
he died, full of years, of 
manifold experiences, of 
homely wisdom; honored 
throughout the western 
world for his many services 
by Stottrup to his fellow men. 


people.” 


317 From a stipple portrait engraved 


One of his 


PHILADELPHIA, 22 April. ~ 
The following was the order of Proceffion yet- 
terday at the funeral of oar late learned and il- 
luftrious citizen, Dr FRANKLIN 
ll the Clergy of the city, before the corple. 
THE CORPSE, 
Carried by Citizens. 

The Pall fupported by The Prefident of the State, 
the Chict Jaftice—the Prefident of the Bank, 
Sannucl Powell, William Bingham, and 
David Rittenhonfe, Efquires, 

/ Mourners, 
Confitting of the Family of the deceafed—with a 
number of particular friends, 
The Secretary and Members of the Supren 
Executive Council. 
TheSpeakerandMembers of theGeneralAfiembly, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, 
And other Officers of Government. 
The Gentlemen of the Bar. 
The Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
Philadelphia. 
The Printers of the city, with their Journeymen 


“and Apprentices. - 
The Philofyphical Society 
The College of Phyficians, 
The Cincinnati. 
The College of Philadelphia. 
Sundry other Societies—together witha numer- 
ous and refpectable body of Cirizens. 

The concourfe of fpeators was Sreater than 
ever wasknown on a like occafion. It is compu- 
ted that not lef than 20,000 peérfons atrended and 
witnelled the faneral. The order and filence 
which prevailed, during the Proceilion, deeply 
evinced the heartfelt fente, entertained by ail 
clatles of citizens, of the unparralleled virtues 
talents, and fervices of the deteafed. ‘ 


318 The Procession at Franklin’s Funeral, from The 
Gazette of the United States, Philadelphia, Apr. 22, 1790 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Joun T. Morse thus concludes his very 
readable biography of Benjamin Franklin: 
“It is hard indeed to give full expression to 
a man of such scope in morals, in mind and 
in affairs. He illustrates humanity in an 
astonishing multiplicity of ways at an 
infinite number of points. He, more than 
any other, seems to show us how many- 
sided our human nature is. No individual, 
of course, fills the entire circle; but if we 
can imagine a circumference which shall 
express humanity, we can place within it 
no one man who will reach out to approach 
it and to touch it at so many points as 
will Franklin. A man of active as well as 
universal good-will, of perfect truthfulness 
towards all dwellers on the earth, of supreme 
wisdom expanding over all the interests of 
the race, none has earned a more kindly 
loyalty. By the instruction which he gave, 
by his discoveries, by his inventions and 
by his achievements in public life he earns 
the distinction of having rendered to men 
varied and useful services excelled by no 
other one man; and thus he has established 
a claim upon the gratitude of mankind so 
broad that history holds few who can be 
his rivals.” 


“ae 


320 Graves of Benjamin and Deborah Franklin, 
Christ Chureh burying ground, Philadelphia, 
from Scharf and Westcott, History of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, 1884 
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From the portrait, 1787, by Charles Willson Peale in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania 
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CHAPTER V 


FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 


HILE Franklin was laboring in France to promote the American cause, 
other patriots at home faced a different political problem. With the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, in July, 1776.) the Conti- 

nental Congress presented the American people with a twofold task. On the one hand, 
they were obliged to achieve independence on the field of battle. Simultaneously, they 
were obliged to establish a government more regular irorigin and full-bodied in form than 
their hastily constructed machinery, in order that the military arm might be properly 
equipped and the union maintained. The event proved this latter task no easier than the 
former. Blunders by Britain, coupled with twists of European politics, might facilitate 
military victory; but to set up a government and to keep it operating, America had to 
rely upon herself alone. 

At the outset there had to be fostered that spirit of community of interest without 
which political union — and only through union could independence be won — would 
prove impossible. Provincial exclusiveness and intercolonial jealousies made the task 
of education difficult. The leaders possessed of vision to see what must come were 
forced to proceed with care and circumspection. In 1776 it was recognized that the 
several states were willing to be united only to the extent needed to win a common 
victory against Great Britain. So the Articles of Confederation left to the member- 
states all of the form of sovereignty and most of the substance. The central Congress, 
with its committees, was simply an agent of the states in the execution of a set and 
specific piece of work, that of winning the war. Even such a slight union offended certain 
of the states; not until 1781 did the Confederation come into operation, and only because 
through no other agency could the war be won was it treated with indulgence by the 
touchy commonwealths. Indeed, within the sphere of its legitimate and recognized 
function, the Congress was often buffeted by the suspicious and ignored by the thoughtless. 

The Congress of the Confederation did, however, manage to fulfill its duty. The 
Continentals were, in one way or another, kept in the field; foreign aid was solicited and 
obtained; the treaty of peace was signed. To some of the leaders of the states, this last 
act bespoke the end of the Confederation; now that independence had been gained, the 
several states should go their ways, friends but not members of the same family. To 
others, however, the Confederation was not the end of union, but the forerunner of a 
greater and better union. They felt that there were too many bonds of sympathy, of like 
interest, of tradition, between the states to admit of separation. 

The position of these Federalists, as they came to be called, was destined to be 
adopted by America. The central Congress of the Confederation had, indeed, by its 
very existence and by its conduct, strengthened the national spirit, the feeling of com- 
munity among the peoples of the several commonwealths. The economic distress of 
the postwar years soon gave additional impetus to the urgings of such men as Washing- 
ton, Madison and Hamilton, until at last the need for a stronger central government, 
which could restrain the vagaries and the excesses of the states, forced upon the reluctant 
a new constitution with a new government standing for the new nation that was to be. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT FALLS TO THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


in 1776 it was necessary to provide a civil government to direct the 
conduct of the war. What more natural than that the existing 
Continental Congress should assume that office? It had come into 
being because of a recognized need for united action to oppose the 
unconstitutional aggressions of Great Britain; with independence 
declared, there was need for united action to attain the new goal. 
So the Congress, called in one capacity, proceeded to act in another. 
It recommended to the Provincial Assemblies military preparation; 
it adopted as its own the troops around Boston and sent them a 
commander; it provided for a navy; and it established agents to 
supervise all military and naval activities. Thus the Congress 
assumed under pressure of circumstance the exercise of numerous 
functions that could be handled most effectively from one central 
agency, acting for all the states. 


PePEREOLG UA M/A CT 1 ON 
W HEREAS Congrcfs have received information and complaints, “ That violencee aa.e CONGRESS CONTROLS WARSHIPS 


® been done by Amentcan armed veffels to ncutra! nations, wn (eizing fhips belonging co 


" their fubjeéts and under their colcurs, and in making captures of thofe of the enenry 


© whili! ander the proteétion of neutral coafts, contrary to the ufage and cuflom of Nations To che 


To fone ok Aebmter Eyevn mands 


tie BnPvas Foren 


6«@ 


BAVING aow fitted you ou oh every Re 
qutfice for-your prefer Voyage, 19 complete + Man- 
ner a we can, we exped you wil) be very careful oor 
© sm¢ar any Debts w Foragn Porta, co be charged co 
the American States, anlefs w Cafes of real Neceffity, 
aifing from dnforefeen Events, o: unavoidable Arci- 
dents. And we ftrongly recommend a ro you, cd be 
vigilant and careful in the Prefervation of the Ved 
onder your Command, and of her Stores, Tackle, Ap- 
parel, and Furniture. chat chere may be a0 Walte or 
Deftruion therein, through the acgledt of yourfell or 
your Officers You are co take notice, chat on your 
return we thal) demand an exa& Inventory of every 
Thing belonging co your Veflel, and thal compare che 
fame with the Returns now teh wn thir Office, ma 


thal) make you chargeable for al) Deficiencies chat may 
tppear to have been occafioned by wilful) trattenuon 
«nd wan of Care and that ee thall allow ao Accounts 
of your own Expenditures, anlefs they are vouched by 
Gills oF Recerpra 


We expe@ yoo ei) do you: atmoft o mantan 
good Order and wholefome Difcipine oo Board vour 
Veffel and condu& al} Things committed to your 
Charge. nth » View @ che Service of the Uniren 
StaTer ov Amasica and co che Eftabithmen: of your 
own Reputation 


Wisniwo vou + bappy Voyage, we heartily oi you 


Pagewern 


Grfre saree SN VY-BOARD, Grates 06 Oe, 


Punavtirass 
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321 Instructions to the man-of-war Andria Doria, 
Sept. 1777, from a facsimile in the catalogue of 
the Bancker Collection, 1898 


From authorizing such activities to regulating 
them proved a short and necessary step. Having 


ad thit fach unjuftiGable and piratical ats, which refle@ dithonour upon che ational charadter of permitted the outfitting of privateers, the Con- 
thele Seates, may be in future effectually prevented, the faid Congrefs hath thought proper co direct, gress soon found that, unguided, they would 


enyoin and command, and they do hereby dire&t, enjoin and command, al) Capcains. Commanders and 
other Officers and Seamen belonging co any American armed veffels, co govern themfves ftriclly 
all things, agreeably to the tenor of their Commiffions, and the InftruGions and Refolutions of Con- 
grefs; particularly chat they pay a facred regard to the rights of veutra) powers, and the ufage and cuf- ment, 


harm the cause. Hence, the Provisional Assem- 
bly assumed still another function of govern- 


and one which was bound to bring it 


tom of civilized nations, and on no pretence whatever prefume co take or {cize any fhips or veffels be- into contact with foreign nations. 


longing to the fubjedts of princes or powers w alliance with chefe United States, except they are em- 

- ployed in carrying contraband goods, or foldiers to our enemies» and in fuch cafe chat they conform 
to the Stipulations contained in Treaties fubfifting between fucb princes or power? and chefe States: and 
that they do not capture, feize or plunder any thips or veffcls of our enemies being uner the prorection 
ofneutral coafts, nations or princes, under the pemalty of being condignly punifhed therefor, and alfo 
of being bound to make fatisfaGtion for all matters of damage, and che intereft thereof by reparation, 
under the pain and obligation of their perfons and goods. And further. The {aid Congrefs doth hereby 
Reflveand Declare, That perfons wilfully offendiag in any of the foregoing inftances, if taken by any 
foreign powers in confequence thereof, ‘hall not be confidered as having o nght to claim protection from 
thefe States, bur thal] fuffer fuch punifhment as by the ufage and cuftom of nations may be inflicted 
‘pea foch offenders, : 


GIVEN in CONGRESS at Yous, in the State of Pennsvivanta, this Niath 
Day of May, Anno Domini Oxo Thoxfand Seven Hundred and Scoenty-Kight. 


HENBY LAURENS, Prefident 
Arur. CHARLES THOMSON, Serecaty. 


POPP LOE PLEDGE PULL P ODE LL LL LL LE DL ELLA PETAL 


TORK-TOWN: Patsy sy JOHN DUNLAP. 


{ Congress respecting Neutral Vessels, 1778, in the 
a2 eerneg eee Callection, New York Public Library 


FRANKLIN SENT TO FRANCE 
TO REPRESENT AMERICA 
Tux results of such contact have been told. The French 
alliance, the negotiations with Spain and Holland, led to 
the dispatch to European courts of duly accredited repre- 


fual pote ana Melovede Paine ant ily 


AAG whe So thle oi yr fe Cumansnes, of ror Paandile 


He Sucnecopils he fpually MK ia preccdy, Zo 
whiok ou Kaver anberite itthe Treats eed, gue yon an aii 
onal Ginig fo het it Fa ih who tate ie He 
fom metbet of Mere an of Ylotion be Iyer oAayetly 
Be dethaguarhat frl yma have haan te Be tut f te dihis 
wot acdeah with fo the Spbarctl mae the a fl cep 

Ne fave momunated jammin? Cranking 
Lagu bo tate: ah roar, Coal, aw guatity of our  hnislie? 

y y | heh for we mune tarbular afow- 
anctt of be ble Leak omenbe on favre tected i tid 
mae Whe tatad Tate Me bess, ye te grte 
plne Grudid sory which he shall dltarr om rar Cert, tifecer 


sn we fay Gao Kaho ole tsp (yom o Mayen awe graeh fiche 


(Bilt fac her fet 


i i i i selected as Congress to Louis XVI, Oct. 21, 1778, ap- 
sentatives. Quite fittingly, eran oes 328 sincue Franklin as envoy, in the Historical Society of Penn- 


America’s first envoy to France. (See page 139.) errant 
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FRANCE’S MINISTER APPEARS BEFORE CONGRESS 


On the 6th of August, 1778, Conrad Alexandre, Chevalier Gérard, 
was received as Minister from France. The occasion is thus described 
in the Continental Journal of the 17th of that month: “Thus had a ° 
new and noble sight been exhibited in this New World, the representa- 
tives of the United States of America solemnly giving public audience 
to a minister plenipotentiary from the most powerful Prince in Europe. 
Four years ago, such an event, at so near a day, was not in view 
even of imagination. But 
it is the Almighty who 
raiseth up. He hath 
stationed Americaamong 


Sia ee lag 
fy GES OOo 


the powers of the earth, pe wetivns) his 
and clothed her in robes bhare 2 Ap Lefer Ckton ey yen AD 

2 29 fe Loy i doar a Gees ox, SES ome 
of sovereignty.” With ae "OAK. 


the reception of a foreign 
envoy, the Continental 
Congress received addi- 
tional prestige and 
strength. It seemed in 
a fair way to become 
the central government 


324 Chev alter oe out the ge es 
C. W. Peale in Independence all, a- s 
depts of the new nation. 


SOLDIERS MUST BE PAID 


Nor all the problems facing the Provisional Assembly had such 
a happy conclusion. Too soon the Congress discovered that the 
establishment of a fighting army involved the furnishing of 
munitions, equipment, food and fodder. All of this required | 
money and management; so new functions were undertaken. 325 
Money was borrowed abroad and at home; paper currency 

was issued. All in all, more and more power was rapidly passing into the hands of Congress. 


Yry ea Oe 


? 3 Siev \ Lipo 2 
Mas 3 Qenea Layer Qeaary. — 


Hancock to Captain William Bradford, June 17, 1776, 
from a facsimile in possession of the publishers 


GOVERNMENTAL MACHINERY DEVELOPS SLOWLY 


As the war continued, weaknesses in this arrangement became more and more evident. The Congress was 
composed of delegates, chosen and paid by the member states, whose instructions usually determined the 
action of their “ambassadors.”’ Each state had one vote, each was watchful of its own interests, and the 
adherence of all was essential to the preservation of each; hence debatable matters suffered from either 
compromise or inaction. In short, the 
Congress was in the unenviable position 
of attempting to run a government when 
the operating machinery was not yet 
designed or installed. Not until near the 
close of the war did it learn and apply the 
principle of concentrated responsibility. 
At first it tried to handle everything in 
general session. After a time numerous 
committees, with overlapping personnel 
— such as a war office and a navy board 
— were set up to do the administrative 
work. Meanwhile the ineptitude of 
Congress, and more attractive public 
service elsewhere, resulted in a “‘de- 
teriorated membership of the body. 


326 Office of Secretary of OA 7 Affairs, South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, from 
J.F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, edition of 1850, after an engraving by Mumford 
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MORRIS IS FINANCIAL ADVISER 


Peruars the outstanding exception to this wholesale 
withdrawal of the capable was Robert Morris of Pennsyl- 
vania. A wealthy banker who had from the beginning 
espoused the American cause, he had, though opposed to 
the step, signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
and had ever since given his fiscal wisdom and wealth to 
achieving its objectives. His presence in Congress proved 
For the Congress, unable to levy 
taxes, found foreign loans and paper money uncertain 
Then it was that 
Morris earned his title of “Financier of the Revolution.” 


of extreme value. 


support for the armies in the field. 


CrrRevuLa rR 


font 


U N DER cover, we tranfinit you the Man of a Bank devifed by Mr. MORES 
1S, 
faperintendant of finance elec’, and approved of by Congress, on the twemy feventh 


infant. | 


It being 0 part affigned us therein to begin the execution, by the appointment of perfons 


within the States, to folicit and receive fubferiptions, we take the liberty of nominating You 


‘as our Agent for this purpofe, for 


your well known attachment to the caufe of your country leaving us no room ¥o doubt of 


your zeal, and readinef, to fulfil the ends of your appointment. 


* We requeft you wil) advife us, from time to time, of your progreft in the bufineft, it being 


Receflary to know when the fab{criptions reach the precife polnt which is to entitle the ftock- 
holders to the right of electing heir officers, that notice may be given accordingly 


‘Tae printed receipts in number alfo onder cover, are for 
the convenience of affignment made Sut (Sr fingle thares; if any remain unufed, you will be 
pleafed co return them; if roo few, written receipts may be given, and afterwards replaced by 
the printed forms, which we will fend you on the firft notice. The money when received, 


fhonld be fent to vs, as often as good opportunities offer. 


‘The nature and general atility of national banks are well known, but in reference to our 
pecollar circemitanoes, it has been obferved that this eftablithment eppears well adapted to 
fupply the place of the prefent cireulatien, wifich in fome meafire has loft its ufe, both asa 
private convenience, and governmental fuppert. The letter is @oft to be regretted—bur « 
bank raifed on theft folid principles, by a fiitable enlargement of its foundation, may In time, 
by the anticipation of the public revence, yidld the prompteft and moft effectaol aids to che 
United States» And we are not without = hope, but that even in its infant fore, if thof on 
whom its execation depends, apply vigorouily to their truft, it moy have oo Immaterial in- 
fluence upon the prefent campaigns 


In this favourable light Is the bank confidered in this City, where wo ere happy to find a 
general difpofition to give it the enrlieft encouragement. 


Pritapecpnia, We ary 
May 31.1781. Tear woof obcditoe 
Heble Servants, 


ELifrmef feop. ipl Lop 


328 Circular on Morris’ Plan of a Bank, 1781, in the Emmet 
Collection, New York Public Library 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 1777 


Tur Congress itself realized its failings. In accord 
with Lee’s resolution of June 7, 1776, it appointed a 
committee, headed by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
to “prepare a plan of confederation.”’ Shortly after 
the adoption of the Declaration, the committee re- 
ported and desultory debate followed. No agree- 
ment was reached until November 15, 1777, when 
the plan was presented by Henry Laurens, President 
of Congress, to the several states for ratification. 


obert Morris, 1734-1806, from the portrait by C. W. Peale 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
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CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A BANK 


WHEN in 1781 he persuaded Congress to establish 
the office of Superintendent of Finance and_ to 
provide for a central bank, Morris was chosen for 
the post. And in it he served with distinction for 
three years, when he withdrew in disgust at the 
pettiness of his colleagues and the states. Everyone 
was jealous of the others. They were unwilling to 
surrender to some one else, no matter how efficient 
and able he might be, powers of action which were 
needed to tide over the crisis facing the country. 


Re 


329 First page of the Articles of Confederation, from the engrossed 
P Gony in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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330 Ratification of Articles of Confederation by Maryland, 1781, from the original 
in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


THE STATES WANT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


GOVERNMENT in the United States, then, between 1775 and 
1781, rested upon the several states. Though the powers of 
the Continental Congress were undefined, and on occasion 
vigorously exercised, its authority was constantly dependent 
upon the consent and codperation of the states. And to the 
states the people rendered an allegiance much more willingly 
and more fully than to the body of inept and hampered diplo- 
mats composing the Congress. These “Sovereign, Free and 
Independent States’ —so they were habitually called by 
Congress — had, indeed, initiated the Revolution and created 
the central committee. Even before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, several had established new governments. In the 
following busy years effort was turned to the drafting of new 
forms of government expressive of the current political 
ideals. State after state adopted its written constitution, often 
by a process irregular but always acceptable to the Patriots. 
But the time was soon coming when the states would anxiously 
turn to national authority for relief from conflicting theories. 
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JEALOUSY DELAYS RATIFICATION 


PREOCCUPATION with the business of 
warring was one cause of the delay in rati- 
fying the Articles. There were, however, 
differences of opinion among the delegates. 
John Adams, in a letter of July 29, 1776, 
stated the major problems: “One great 
question is how we shall vote — whether 
each colony shall have one, or whether each 
shall have weight in proportion to its num- 
ber or wealth, or imports or exports, or a 
compound ratio of all? Another is whether 
Congress shall have authority to limit the 
dimensions of each colony, to prevent those 
which claim to the South Sea, so as to be 
dangerous to the rest.” The first matter 
was settled in favor of the smaller states, 


the second in the favor of those states 


claiming western lands. Largely because 
of this latter decision, ratification of the 
Articles by all thirteen members was de- 
layed until 1781. Maryland, in particular, 
held out until New York, Virginia and 
Massachusetts — the leading states with 
such claims — agreed to surrender them to 
the common government. 


Wz TEs Tad tad Oa Tt UR PO te Od nd cd Ot OTS 


® In COUNCIL or SAFETY, 
; FOR THE 
"STATE or NEW-YORK, 


JULY 39, 1777, 
A Proclamation. 


. HEREAS his Excellency GEORGE CLIN- @ 
x W TON, Efq; has been duly cle€@ted Governor of 
EX this State of New-York, and hath this Day qualified 
8 himélf for the Execution of his Office, by taking in BF 
px this Council, the Oaths required by che Conftitution of 8 
< this State, to enable him to exercife his faid Office; S 

3 this Council doth cherefore, hereby, in the Name and © 
ES by che Authority of the good People of this Stare, Pro- 3 
S°3 claim and Declare the fiid George Clinton, Efq; Go- & 
3 vernor, General and Commander in Chief of all the S83 
aK Militia, and Admiral of thé Navy of this State, to whom : 
ety the good People of this State are to pay all due Obedi- &F 
“4 ence, according to che Laws and Confticution thereof. 


By Order of the Council of Safecy, St 
2 PIERRE VAN CORTLANDT, Prefident. 


KINGSTON. 


Pamteo sy JOHN HOLT, Prixtiz to 5 
tur STATE or NEW-YORK 2 


eae ee 


ae Nee en on eis Rone as of the First Governor 
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State of Maffachufetts-Bay, 


Jn the Houfe of REPRESENTATIVES, February 19, 1779. 


eee Seo or hd of Civ Government, which was propofed by tbe 
state Convention of sis Stase to the People soerec), bath been difappreved Majorit 
the [nbabiianis of faid Siate : ame ~~ hd ae 
vealed beer saad the peprenearent made to sbis , tbat are the Sentiments 
yor Part of bbe gooa Peo, thes Stas &s, f 
B new Coofiinswn of Sonia: ig PN Tr nh Htc at Sol hale 
3 Therefore, Rifolved. That tue Selefmen of che fereral Towns within this State caufe the 
feebonen, aod othe: Luhaviraots 10 cnerr refpedtive Towns duly qualthed to woe for Kepre- 
fentatives, to Be lawfully warned o meet together 1n (ome coarenieat Place therein, on or beture 
the laft Wedaciday of May ucxt, co cualider of and determine upoa the following Queftions, 

Fir, Whether they chufe at this Time to hare a new Coailuutwo or Form of Gorern- 
ment made. 

Secondly, Whether they will impowér ther Reprefentatives for the next Year to rote for 
the callig a Site Copveouce, for the fole Pyrpofe ot formung « new Couiti:uuos, 
provided il thall appear to «bem, ow Exsensitiog si a major Pari ot the People pretcar 
and voting at tbe Mcetings called ms ine Msuner aud for the Purpole atorelaid, thal 
have eofwered the Arft Queftioa ia the Adivmeuve, _ 

And in Order that the Senfe of the People may be known thereon: Be it farther Refolved, 
‘That the Scic@men of each Town be aud hereby are diretted to reivuro wto the Secretary's 
Offce, ou or belote the firit Wedoclday us Jane oext, the Doings of their relpecuve Towns on 
the fir Queition sbove-menuoued, certtying tne Numbers young so the mauve, and the 
Numbers young ip tbe Neyaure, va ta Quetion 

‘Seni op tos Concurrence, 
JOHN PICKERING, Speaker. 
ts COUNCILE, February 20, 1779, 
Read end concurred, JOHN AVERY, Dep. Sec'ry, 
Confented to by the Major Part of the Council. 


a Gre Copy, Ault, 
; JOHN AVERY, Dep. Sec’cy:, 


332 Resolution of Massachusetts Bay, Feb. 19, 1779, from 
the broadside in the New York Public Library 


State of Maffachufetts Bey, 


In the Honfe of REPRESENTATIVES, Jaws 15, 1779. 


WY HERE by the Retarns made into the Secretary's Office from wore than teve thirds of the 
Torus belenging to thes ‘tate,agrecebly tos Rejelos of the Geasral Court of the 204b of Febroszy 
Lafh, & appears that o large majority ge anton a ad Sem, 4s bavs made retera as 


Jom echt whe farmad ty » Carat Digs whe asd be 
ts 8 ales 


e 


Government, end are of epiaiea meas 
[pacially axsberized to sexs for 


Aod the Sele&men of the feveral towns ard places in this State, impowered by the laws 
thereof to ferd Memners to the General A fitmbly, are hereby authorized and pee to call 
2 Meeting of their refpr Give towns at leaft fourteen dsys before the meeting of the faid Conves- 
gion, to eleét one or more Delegates to reprefent them in faid Convention, at which in 
for the election of fuch Delegate or Delegates, every Freeman, inhabitant of fuch town, who 
Gwenty one years of age, tall bave right to vote. 

Beit alfo Refolved, That it be and hereby, is recommended to the inhabitants of the feveral 
towns inthis tate co infru® their refpedtive Delegates to caufe a prinsed copy of the Form of 
8 Conftication they may agzee vpon in Conven *- to be tranfmitted w the Sele&men ot esch 
town, and the Committee of each ion, end the faid SeleAmen and Commumices are hereby 
impowered and dire€ted to lay tbe tame belore thew refpe@ive cowns ard plantations st 4 
fegular Meeting of the Male inhabitants thereof, being free and twenty cne)cars of age, to be 
¢alied for char porpcfe, in order to its beirg« uly confidered and approved or difspproved by 
faid towns and plantations ; and it is alfo reccrmmended to the feveral owrs with this Sate 
to inftru& their reipeAive Reprefentatives 10 eflablith the faid Form of a Conftitution as the 
Conftication and Form of Governownt of the State of Mofactwjetts Bay, it opons fair Exami- 
bation it thal] appear tbat it is approved of by at leaf two thirds of thofe who are free and 
twenty one yeara of age, belorgirg to this State, and prefent in the feveral Meetings. 


‘Sent ap for Concurrence, 
JOHN HANCOCK, Speaker. 
Ila COUNCIL, Fae 21, 177% Read and concurred. 
JOHN AVERY, Dep. Secr’y. 


333 © Resolution of Massachusetts Bay, June 15, 1779, from 
the broadside in the New York Public Library 
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SINGULARLY enough, Massachusetts was the last to form its fundamental charter. A constitution framed by 
the legislature was rejected early in 1778. Then, thanks to pressure from the farmers of Berkshire County 
in the west, the legislature took the sense of the town meetings on the advisability of calling a special 


constitutional convention whose work would be 
submitted to popular determination. Though 
many of the towns failed to answer this request, 
the vote stood 6,612 to 2,639 in favor of the 
‘method. In September the convention began its 
deliberations. Under the lead of John Adams, a 
body containing such strong members as Han- 
cock, James Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine and Theophilus Parsons, submitted 
to the people a document which they adopted. 
Thus Massachusetts inaugurated the method 
now customary in the preparation and adoption 
of an American constitution. 


BILLS OF RIGHTS BECOME LAWS 


New Hampsuirs, perhaps influenced by develop- 
ments in Maryland, convened a special conven- 
tion (June, 1778) to draft a fundamental law. 
But the convention’s work was too conservative 
to meet the desires of the people of the hill towns. 
As in six of the other states, the constitution 
finally adopted contained a bill of rights in which 
was stated the philosophy of the people. Perhaps 
it was the distinguishing mark of the early Amer- 
ican constitution that the bill of rights summar- 
ized those provisions of English common law and 
those governmental processes which the struggle 
with England had led the colonists to believe 
fundamental to ordered and free political society. 


AmeDe re Cal eA eRe Ass laleOaNn 


of Riguts, and PLan of Government for the State of 
New-Hampfbire, 


PHEREAS by the tyrannical Adminifiration of the Gevernment of the King ond Parlioment of Great-Britata, this Srote’ 
posarrrd tedeatet the other United: Stercs of AMERICA, eaten necefftated to A jeeh the aeiy bsihetetbd 
and declare themfeles INDEPENDENT STATES ; all which 13 more lorgely fet fortb by ike CONTINENTAL CON- 
GRESS, in their Refolution or Decloration of 1be fourth of July A. D. 1776. 

AND WHERE AG, it is recommended by tbe faid CONTINENTAL CONGRESS te each ond every of the faid United-States te ef 
sablify a Fors: or Governmunt moff conducive to the Welfare ikercof. We ibe Dartoatns of the faid State of New-Hamr~ 
‘hint chofen for tbe Purpofe of forming a pernaiest PLAN of GoveRNment fubjed? to ibe Revifal of cur Colarituents, bove come 
poled the following Dacranation of RIGHTS, ond Pian of GOVERNMENT ; and recommend the fame te our Constituants 
for their Apprebation, 


A Decraration of the RI GH T S of the Propre of the 
Stats of New-HampsuHire. 
ANN] E declare, that we the People of the Sue of New-Hamphhire, sre Free and Independant of the Crown of Great 
Britait . 


US 

‘Secondly. We the People of this State, are intitled to Life, Liberty, and Property ; and all other Immunities and Privil 
which we heretofore banal i a De : ae 

Thirdly. The Common and Srsrute Lewa of England, sdopted and ufed here , and the Laws of this Stare (not inconfiftent with 
faid Declaration of INDEPENDENCE) now aro, and thall be in force here, for the Welfare and good Government of the Stare, 
 walef tho fame thal! bo repceicd of altered by the furure Legiflarure thereof. 2 

Fearth. The whole and intire Power of Government of this State, is vefted in, and mult be derived from the People there- 
of, and from no other Source whatloever. . 

Fifthly "The furore Logiflaure of thi Stare, thall make no Laws to infringe the Rights of Conlcience, or any other of che na~ 
turdl, unalicnabse Rights of Men, or contrary to the Laws of GOD, or againft the Protestant Religion, 

Sistbly, "The Bxrent of Territory of this Siate, is, and fhall be tho fame which was under the Govertiment of the late Gover: 
ahi We Ef Governor-of New-Hampfbire, Referving beverthelefs, ovr Claim to the New-Hamp/bire Grent:, fo 

fitnate to the Weft of ConneGicot Rivor. 


| Sewentble Tho Right of Trial by Jory in all Cafes 3 heretofore vled in this Siete, thall be preferved inviolate forever 


A Pan of Government for the State of New-Hamphhire. — 


“ht (iy Stare df New-Hamp/bire thall be governed by 2 COUNCIL, and Houfe of Repaesrntavves, to be chofen as bere 
in after mentioned, and to be Miled the Ganerat-Covar of the Sate of abel eee i 
Second. The COUNCIL thall confift for the prefent of twelve Members to be elected out of the feveral Counties in the State; 


“in Proportion to their refpedtive Number of Inhabliants 
Third. Pe 


|. The Numbers belonging to each County for the prefent, according to Vaid Propottion being as followeth, vie —To 
the County of BockingGray five—to the County of Strafford, ewo-—to the Couary of Hillfborougty, rwo---to the County of Chefhire, 
$¥o=-t0 the Cosnty of Grafion, one ay 

Fourth, The number for the County of Rockingham, fhall not be Increafed or diminifhed hereafter, but remain the fame + 
end the Numbers for the other Counues fhall be increafed or deminifbed as their aforefaid Proportion to the County of Rocking- 
‘ham may chance to vary. S 

Fifib. The Houle of Repassensativer thall be chofen a follows Every Town or Parith, choofing Towa Officer, amount. 
ing (0 one hundred Famulict, and upwards, thall fend one Repreteniative for cach hundred Families they confift of, (or foch leffer 
Number at they pleale) er clafs them/elves with fome other Towns or Parifhes that will Join io fending a Reprefentative, 

Sixt, All other Towns and Parifhes under the number of one hundred Families, thall have Liberty 10 clafs themfelves togecher 
10 make the aumber of one hundred Families or upwards, and being fo claffed, each Clafs fall fend one Reprefentative. 

Seventh, The number of COUNCILLORS belonging to cach County fhall be afcertained and done by the General-Gourt every 
‘Time there isa pew Proportion made of che State Tax which fhall be once in feven Yearsat the leaft, and oftner if need be. 

Eighth, All he Male Inhaboranis of the State of lawful Age, paying Taxes, and profefling the Proteftant Religion, thal) be deem= 
ed legal Vorers in choofing COUNCILLORS and Reraesentatives, and having an Eftate of Three Hundred Rounds equal to Silver | 
au fix Shillings and eight Pence per Ounce, one half at healt whereof to be real Eftate, aad lying within this Sate, with thy Qualifica~ 
tloas aforelaid, thall be capable of being eleAed. 

Ninth. The SeieAmen of each refpeive Town and Parith, choofing Town Officert containing one hundred Families or upwards, 
and alfo of each Silane Clafs of Towns claffed together as aforefaid, thall notify the logal Voters of their refpedtive Towns, Partth~ 
es, of Claffes, qualified a8 aforefaid, ia the vival Woy of notifying Towo-Meeriags, giving fifteen Days notice at leaft, 10 moet at fine 
eonrenveni Place on the laf Wednelday of November sanually, to choofe COUNCILLO and RapresenTarivas. 

Tenth. And she Vorers being met, and the Moderator chofes, thal! procecd to choofe thelr Reprefeatative or Repeprefenratives, 
required by this Confnutron by a Majority of the Voters prefent, who fhall be notifiod accordingly, and a Return thereof made into 
the Secretary's Office, by the firfl Wednefday of January Aicnmerd 

Eleven. And foch Reprefentatives thall be paid ther Wages by their Confliruents, and for their Travel by the Sure, 

Twelwb. Aod in the Choice of COUNCILLORS each Voter thall deliver his Vote to the Moderator for she number of COUN= 
CILLORS relpeAively required, with the Word COUNCILLORS writen thercon, & the Voters Narhe endorfed to prevent Duplicity. 

Tberieemd Thole Votes thall be fealed vp by the Moderator, and tranfmitted by the Conftable to ene of the Juftices of the Info 
lor Court of Common Pleas for the County, hers the Reand Wedoefday in December next following. 


334 New Hampshire Declaration of Rights, 1779, from a broadside 


in the New York Public Library 
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335 Nathan Dane, 1752-1835, from the por- 
trait, artist unknown, in the possession of 
Harvard University 
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THE CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR NEW STATES 


Unper the Articles of Confederation there was little improvement in 
the general government. Its powers were only such as the states, jealous 
of their prerogatives, deemed necessary to carry on national affairs. 
Though its membership included such able men as Jefferson, Madison, 
Sherman and Hamilton, state posts were still more attractive. Attend- 
ance was irregular, support by the states negligible. While the Congress 
in 1782-83 asked the states for $10,000,000, only some $1,500,000 was 
forthcoming by the end of 1783. The defects of the Confederation are 
too well-known to require restatement. Yet some achievements must 
be placed to its credit. Under it peace was obtained, commercial relations 
with several European states were established, and the union was pre- 
served. Above all, it instituted our national territorial policy. The land 
cessions of Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut enabled the Con- 
federation to organize and legislate for the national domain. The Conti- 
nental Congress had in 1780 declared that such land was ultimately to be 
formed into member states of the union; the proposed state of Franklin 


in the old Southwest and the colonization of the western lands called attention to their importance. The 
discussion bore fruit in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, largely framed by Nathan Dane of Massachusetts. 
This provided for temporary governments in the area, and for their ultimate admission to the Union. In 
the framing of the Ordinance of 1787 the influence of the versatile Thomas Jefferson was important. Three 
years before he had blocked out a policy for the Northwest Territory which, though it failed of enactment, 
was the foundation of the measure of 1787. 
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Ordinance of 1787, from the broadside in the New York Public Library 
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TRADE IN THE 
POST-WAR PERIOD 


TuHE achievement of inde- 
pendence left the Ameri- 
cans free to trade in the 
world where they could. 
The merchants soon found, 
however, that the war had 
profoundly changed com- 
mercial conditions. The 
Navigation Acts against 
‘which the Americans had 
protested before 1775 now put them on the same footing with other foreign nations in so far as trade within 
the British empire was concerned. Particularly disastrous was the exclusion of vessels flying the Stars and 
Stripes from the commerce of British West Indies. The French and Spanish made only such concessions 
as accrued to their advantage. John Adams, sent to England as the first Minister, made no headway in 
securing a commercial treaty. Jefferson, in 1784, drafted a general plan 
for such treaties which has served as a model for subsequent commercial 
arrangements entered into by the United States. The attempts of the 
American merchants to find relief from this boycott caused a venture- 
some expansion along new channels. From the crippled harbors of the 
eastern coast American vessels sailed westward to China in search of the 
profitable cargo of the foreign factories, which, at Canton, were increasing 
each year in number. Yet the new Oriental activities could not provide 
immediate remedy for a depression as fundamental as that which resulted 
from the almost complete dislocation of former commerce. (See Volume 
IV, Chapter I.) The “hard times” of seventeen eighty-four and five 
served to bring home to the commercial classes the need for a strong 
government which could, if necessary, legislate to further American 
commerce, and institute a 
uniform commercial policy 
for all the states. When an C 
effort was made to amend the 
Articles of Confederation so 
as to give the central govern- 
ment such power but two 


338 Canton factories in 1804, from a fireboard painted by Corné after an engraving, 


courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass, 
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On Inrormation and Compzaint, for refufing 
Paper Bills in Payment for Butcher's Meat, 


339 From the originar paper money issued by 
Rhode Island, 1786, in the Emmet Collection, 


states supported it. 


PAPER MONEY 
ComMERCIAL depression was not the only cause for worry in the 
years immediately following the close of the Revolution. During 
the war the British and French armies had brought considerable 
specie into the country. When the troops departed, the business 
interests began to press for a stable currency to take the place of 
the vastly depreciated paper bills which Congress had issued 
during the war. Efforts tending to put the currency on a sound 
basis met with opposition from a large group of farmers who had 
mortgages on their property and also from other debtors. The 
debtor-farmers, already adversely affected by a slump in prices, 
sought to lighten their burden of debt by bringing about the issue 
of niore irredeemable paper money which, in its turn, was certain 
to depreciate. The extension of suffrage during the Revolution 
now gave political power to the debtor group. They obtained 


New York Public Library 


in Market, at Par with Specie. 


Tried before the Honourable SUPERIOR COURT, 
in the County of Newport, September Term, 1786, 


ALS O, 


The Cafe of the Judges of faid Court, 


Before the Honourable GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
at Providence, Ofober Seflion, 3786, on Citation, for difmif- 
fing faid Complaint. 


‘Wherein the Rights of the People to Yrial by Fary, We, are 
ftated and maintained, and the Legiflative, Judiciary and 
Executive Powers of Government examined and defined. 


By JAMES M VARNUM, EM; 


Major-General of the State of Rhode-J/land, &7c. Counfellor at 
Law, and Member of Congrefs for faid State. 


PROVIDENGE: Printed by Joun Canrzn, 1787. 


From the title-page of the copy in the 
New York, Public Library 


control of Rhode Island and promptly issued paper money. In other states there were fierce battles at the 
polls between radicals and conservatives, When the latter won in Massachusetts, Shays’ rebellion resulted. 
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Commonwealth Ce) 


ener 


$e of Maflachuletts. 


By His EXCELLENCY 


JAMES BOWDOIN, Efquire, 


Goyernour of the Commonwealth of Maflachufetts. 


A. Proclamation. 


SHAYS’ REBELLION 
“Tip conservative elements in Massachusetts, and con- 
servative commentators from other states described the 
rebellion as an attack upon property and government by 
reckless radicals, whose aim was to establish mob rule. 
But Shays and his band were not trying to overthrow 
government, as such, although they did want changes. 
... The movement was a protest against hard times, and 
it drifted into violence perhaps because of the survival 
of the state of mind of the Revolution. The common 


HE RE.AS information has been given to the Supreme 
re 2yth of he d. 


farmers had been taught that the proper way to end a 
grievance was to attack the government. Samuel Adams, 
the old specialist in revolutionary methods, denounced the 
‘Shaysites’ with considerable more show of horror than 
had been used when British authorities had denounced 
him in earlier years. ... Clearly then, in view of the 
obvious weakness of the Confederation and this threatened 
overthrow of state government, along with the hopeless 
failures to solve the problems of commerce and the frontier, 
something would have to be done to save the United States 
from chaos. So it happened that those who were most 
seriously affected by the dangers of the critical period — 
the merchants and the larger property owners, men with 
money to lose — began seriously to contemplate the re- 
vision of the Articles of Confederation, with a view to safeguarding, not only their own interests, but the 
public interests, which depended upon a continuance of peace and good order.” —Raten V. Harwow, 
Growth of the United States, pp. 231-32. 


AND WHEREAS this high-handed offence is frauzht ith the aol fatal anJ pernicious confequences, maft tend 
: a our excellent Conftitution, and introduce aniverfal riot, anarchy and con= 
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Seed 


JAMES BOWDOIN. 


JOHN AVERY, jon Secrety. 


BOSTON: Printed by ADAMS etd NOURSE, Prints to the GENERAL COURT. 


341 Proclamation of Sept. 2, 1786, on the Shays Rebellion, 
from the copy in the New York Historical Society 
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A NATIONAL CONVENTION PLANNED 
BY THE CONSERVATIVES 


THE movement to revise the Articles had, indeed, begun 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote in September, 1780, 
to Madison, suggesting that a convention be called 
“with full authority to conclude finally on a form of 
general Confederation . . . [and] to provide certain 
perpetual revenues . . . which . . . would give Con- 
gress a substantial existence and a stable foundation.” 
As war receded, leaving in its wake the problems of 
reconstruction, such views came from many of the 
leaders. The failures to secure unanimous agreement 


® GOR Attensa octech ag 
to proposed strengthening amendments to the Articles LS me peed Gorm 
pointed to the need for more drastic action. Oppor- Macwte i 


tunity was furnished in a meeting at Annapolis, called 
by Virginia “to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States . . . and to consider how far a uniform 
system in their commercial regulations may be necessary 
to their common interests and their permanent har- 
mony.’ Only five states were represented, but Madi- 
son and Hamilton obtained the adoption of a report 
calling for a new convention to meet at Philadelphia in 
May following, “to consider the situation of the United 
States and devise such further provisions as should ap- 
pear necessary to render the constitution of the federal 
government adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 
The Annapolis Convention instituted what proved to 
be a veritable bloodless revolution. ie 


Last page of the Report of the Annapolis Convent f 
from the original in the Library of Gerona wae 
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344 Rufus King, 1755-1827, from 
the portrait by C. W. Peale in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia 


343 Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, from 
the portrait by Ezra Ames (1768-1836) 
in the New York Historical Society S46 R Shi 

oger Sherman, 1721-93, from 

Hel ee oe to Ralph 
r 751— ) in possession of 
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346 Luther Martin, 1748-1826, from the aS as Sal Sass 348 Charles Pinckney, 1758-1824 
poe (ieee an artist in the 347 James Madison, 1751-1812, from the portrait by Gilbert from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
ores the Superior Court, ““gtuart (1755-1828) in the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts, im Fhilipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, 

ore Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. N. Xe 


THE CONVENTION DRAWS MEN OF PRESTIGE 


To the gathering at Philadelphia came many able men. Most of them had had long and varied experience in 
public and private affairs. Robert and Gouverneur Morris — the latter the stylist of the Constitution — 
represented the financial interests; George Clymer and Roger Sherman the hard-headed business man; 
James Wilson, Luther Martin and Charles Pinckney were eminent lawyers; Hamilton and Madison were 
earnest students of politics and government. Revolutionary leaders such as Patrick Henry and Samuel 
Adams were conspicuous by their absence. In brief, the members came from the prosperous classes, from 
the groups wishing a stable central government sufficiently strong to protect property rights. There was thus 
general agreement on one important point: The central government must be strengthened, particularly in 
its fiscal and commercial controls. Differences arose chiefly with regard to the structure of the government 
that was to exercise this enhanced power. The delegates had come with a variety of instructions as to the 
character and extent of the change to be worked in the Articles of Confederation; but it was soon appar- 
ent that a new government and a new constitution would be necessary. The debates were carried on behind 
closed doors; the greatest strain came over the question of representation in the new national Congress. 
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349 Preamble of the Constitution of the United States, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


A NEW NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 1s FOUNDED 


Tur delegates went far beyond their instructions to patch up the Confederation. In its place they created 
the structure of a truly national government, resting upon the people of America, and not solely upon the 
states. Even among the delegates, there had been dissension as to this point; and with the plan perfected, 
many felt dubious over the outcome. In November Washington wrote: “The warmest friends and the best 
supporters the Constitution has, do not contend that it is free from imperfections; but they found them 
unavoidable, and are sensible, if evil is likely to arise therefrom, the remedy must come hereafter; for in the 
present moment it is not to be obtained; and, as there is a constitutional door open for it, the people (for it 
is with them to judge), can, as they will have the advantage of experience on their side, decide with as much 
propriety on the alterations and amendments which are necessary as ourselves. I do not think we are more 
inspired, have more wisdom, or possess more virtue, than those who will come after us.” 


350 From the mural painting by Albert Herter (1871-) in the Supreme Court, Wisconsin State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION 


On September 8, a committee of five, dominated by men who in the preceding weeks of discussion had been 
pronouncedly nationalistic, was appointed “‘to revise the style of and arrange the articles agreed to by the 
House.” On the 12th they reported. Three days of revision followed, and on the 15th the Constitution was 


accepted by delegates of all the states represented. Two days later the engrossed copy was signed. Thirteen 
members were absent, and three present refused to sign. 


THE CONVENTION 
RECOMMENDS 
RATIFICATION 


FurTHER to insure its adop- 
tion the convention, in sub- 
mitting the document to the 
Congress, made two important 
recommendations. First, the 
Constitution was to be pre- 
sented for ratification in each 
state to conventions specially 
chosen therefor by the people. 
Thus its acceptance would 
rest upon a broad and en- 
during basis. Secondly, it 
was to be put into operation 
when as many as nine states 
had ratified. Thus the zm- 
passe of unanimous consent, 
which the Confederation had 
found insuperable, was to be 
avoided. These recommenda- 
tions the Congress readily 
adopted; and on Septem- 
ber 28 the Constitution was 
sent to the states for action. 


352 From the mural p 


ainting Washington before the Constt- 
tutional Convention. by Violet Oakley (1874-) in the 
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351 Last page of the Constitution with signatures of the signers, from the 
original in the Department of State, Washington 


DISSENTING VIEWS SHAKE THE CONVENTION 


Over the proceedings of the convention, a convention at 
times (wrote Luther Martin) “scarce held together by the 
strength of a hair,” Washington had presided. Direct partici- 
pation by him in its work had been slight; but his opinions 
on the matters discussed were well known. Nor had he 
refrained from expressing them to members. On the 10th 
of July he had written to Hamilton, then absent from Phila- 
delphia: “I almost despair of seeing a favorable issue to the 
proceedings of our convention, and do therefore repent having 
had any agency in the business. The men, who oppose a 
strong and energetic government, are in my opinion narrow- 
minded politicians, or are under the influence of local views. 
The apprehension expressed by them, that the people will 
not accede to the form proposed, is the ostensible not the real 
cause of opposition. But, admitting that the present senti- 
ment is as they prognosticate, the proper question ought 
nevertheless to be, Is it, or is it not, the best form that such 
a country as this can adopt? If it be the best, recommend it, 


Pennsylvania State Capitol, Harrisburg. © Curtis & 4nd jt will assuredly obtain, maugre opposition.” 


Cameron 
VilI—11 


, 
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Bicribert, members 
reprefentatives of 


of Peunfylvania, 


du addre/s of the 
ee bag 0 
the commomuxall 
ta their conftitacnts. 
Gentlemen, 
W HEN, ia confequence of 
your faffreges, at the laf 
e€tion, we were chofen ta 
baal biel : emtctually 
Or the fame,” ‘ 
You will therefore perceive, that 
they had no authority whatever from 
thy legiflature, to annibilare the pre- 
fent confederation, and form a con- 
flirution entirely new ; and in doing 
which they have aéted as mere indi- 
duals, not us the official deputics 
of this commonwealth. If, how- 
ever, after mature deliberation, you 
are of opinion, that the plan of go- 
verument, which they have offered 
for your confideration, is beft calcu- 
Jated to promote your political hap- 
pinefs, and preferve thofe invaluable 
privileges you at prefent enjoy, you 
will, no doubt, choofe men to repre- 
fent you in convention who will 
Adopt it 5 
you will, with your ufual firmnefs, 
deterinine accordingly. 
You havea right, and we have no 
doubt you will confider whether ot 
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if you think otherwife, + 
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HOt yotlare In a lituatLon fo tupport, 


the expence of fuch a governiment as” 


is now offered to you, as well as the 
expence of vour ftate government ? 
or whether a leviflacuse, confifting of 
three branches, neither of them chofen 
annually, and chat the fenate, the 
moit powerful, the members of which 
are for fix years, are likely to lef- 
fen your burdens, or increafe your 
taxes ? orwhether, in cafe your ftate 


governinent fhovld be annihilated, 


which will probably be the cafe, or 
dwindle into a mer, corporation, the 
continental government will be com- 

etent to attend to vour local concerns? 

You can allo bet determine whether 
the power of levying and impofing 
internal taxes, at pleafure, will he ot 
real ufe to you or not ? or whether a 
continental collector, affitted by a few 
faithful foldiers, will be more eligi- 
ble than your prefent colleétors of 
taxes? You will alfo, in your deli- 
berations on this important bufinefs, 
judge, whether the liberty of the 
prefs may be confidered as a es 
or acurfe, in a free government, and 
whether a declaration for the pre- 
fervation of it is neceflary ? or 
whether, in a plan of government, 


able, likewile, to determine, whc- 
ther, in a free government, there 
ought or ought not to be any provi- 
fion againfta ftanding army in time 
of peace ? or whether the trial by 
jury, in civil caufes, is become dan- 
gerous, and ought to be abolfhed ? 
and whether the judiciary of the 
united ftates-is not fo conftruéted as to 
abfort and deitroy the judiciaries of 
the feveral {tates ? you will alfo be 
able to judge whether fuch inconse- 
niencies have been experienced by the 
prefent mode of trial between citi- 
zen,and citizen, of different tates, 
as to render a continental court necef- 
fary for that purpofe? or whether. 
there can be any real ufe in the ap- 
pellate jurifdiction with refpe& to 
fact as well as law ? We fall not 
dwell longer on this fubje&t; one 
thing, however, it is proper you 
thould be informed~of; the conven- 
tion were not unanimous with refpec 
to men, though they were as {tates : 
feveral of thofe4vho have figned, did 
not fally approve of the plan of go- 
vernmest.: and three cf the mem- 
bers, viv. governor Randolph, and 
colonel Geo. Mafon, of Virginia, and 
Elbridge Gerry, ef. of Mailachv- 


to retule figning, The confederati- 
on, no doubt, is defective, and re. 
quires amendment and revifion’; and 
bad ‘the convention extended thei 
plan to the enabling the united ftaces! 
to regulate commerce—equalize thi 
impoit—colle& it throughpat he 
united ftares—and have the entire} 
erode Over maritime affair 
eaving the exercife of internal ta 
ation to the feparate ftates, we ap- 
prehend there would have been ne 
objection to the plan of governmem 

The matter will be before yas 
and you will be able to judge for 
yourfelves. ‘* Shew that you {& 
not yourfelves, but the good af 
your country: and may He, who 
alone has dominion over the paflions! 
and underttandings of men, enligh 
and direét you aright, that poflerit 
may blefsGod for the wifdom a 
their anceftors.” 


James MCalmont, Fohn Cilchrfft, 


Robert Clark, Abraham Smith, 
Jacob Miley, Robert Whitehill, 
Alixander Ws right, Dawid Mitchell, 
John M Dywell,  Fehn Piper, 
John Flennixcr, Samuel Dale, 


“Famer Allyin, Wilham Fisdley, 


Thecphilns Philips, James Barr. 


any declaration of rignts fhov'd 
y S Saturday, September 29, 1787. 


ferts, whole charitters are very ripe 
be prefixed or inferted 2 You witl te : 2 


hie Ded fist trorg clopect? ys 


Report of the Minority Dissenters in the Pennsylvania Convention, from The Independent Gazetteer; or, The Chronicle of Freedom, 


Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1787, in the New York Public Library 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPOSES RATIFICATION ‘ 


Ov its first publication, the document seemed to meet with general favor. The desire for a stronger govern- 
ment was widespread; the proposal was the work of the leading men in the country. These men, moreover, 
had gone back to their communities ready to battle for the Constitution. They had heard the vigorous 
debates in the convention and therefore knew what issues were likely to be raised. Thus equipped, the 
Federalists for a time carried the day. Within four months the new Constitution was ratified by five states. 
In Delaware, New Jersey and Georgia, the action was unanimous; the vote in Connecticut was three to one. 
Opposition first raised its head in Pennsylvania. The farmers of the back-country had long opposed the 
‘moneyed interests” of Philadelphia; they had carried Pennsylvania for independence in 1776; and now they 
resisted the effort of the city to foist upon them a government which would lessen their liberties. From 
Philadelphia, Gouverneur Morris wrote to Washington (October 30): “With respect to this State I am far 
from being decided in my opinion that they will consent. True it is that the city and its neighborhood 


354 Elbridge Gerry, 1744-1814, from a crayon 
drawing, 1798, by John Vanderlyn (1776-1852) 
In C. W. Bowen, The History of the Centennial 
Celebration of the ee of George Wash- 
ington, New York, 1892 


are enthusiastic in the cause; but I dread the cold and sour temper 
of the back counties.”” The advantages of the Federalists now ap- 
peared. Working with vigor and haste, they pushed through an 
adjourning legislature a call for the state convention. With scant 
time for campaigning, the opposition found themselves outmaneuvered. 
On the 12th of December, by a vote of forty-six to twenty-three, 
ratification was obtained. Later, the Antis drew up an address to 
the public embodying their amendments. These amendments, ten, 
in time, introduced by Madison, became a part of the Constitution. 


MASSACHUSETTS IS NOW FOR THE CONSTITUTION 


Tue sharp tactics in Pennsylvania served to rouse the anti-Federal- 
ists. In the press began to appear the views of men eminent for 
patriotism and ability, denouncing the Constitution. In Massa- 
chusetts came the next great struggle. For a time the cause of the 
Federalists seemed desperate. Elbridge Gerry had come back from 
Philadelphia without signing the Constitution; Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock hesitated; the farmers who had followed Shays were 
still opinionated and powerful. But shrewd political tactics won; 
and on February 6, by a close vote, Massachusetts took her place 
under the ‘New Roof,” as the Constitution was popularly labeled. 


FRAMING THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE IS THE 
NINTH PILLAR 

In the spring of 1788 two more states, Maryland 
and South Carolina, jomed; and on June 21 New 
Hampshire gained the honor of being the ninth 
state to ratify. The quota had been reached. 
But of the large states only two — Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts — had come under the New 
Roof. Without Virginia and New York, the 
structure would indeed be weak. 


OBSERVATIONS 


LEADING ro a FAIR EXAMINATION / 


SYSTEM or GOVERNMENT, 


Peoposre sy cee sare 


CONVENTION; 


AND To SEVERAL ESSENTIAL AND MECESS 
SARY ALTERATIONS im 1T, 


a5 4 BUBB OF 
LETTER 8 


weaom saa 


FEDERAL FARMER to rza REPUBLICAN, 


356 Title-page of Richard Henry Lee’s_ Obd- 
servations, from the original issue, 1787, in 
the New York Pubiic Library 


CONSTITUTION 


The Ninth PIL LAR erefed / 


« The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, thall ba th 


ient for che eftablith- 


ment of this Coofitntion, between the States fo ratifying the fame.” Art. vii. 


INCIPIENT MAGNI 


SyQem by the Convention of what State, at 
two o'clock, P, M. on Saturday laft, diffuled 
vnvfual joy through aH ranks in this metro~ 
lis,—as by this great event, the Federal 
Edifce is reared, and the future good govern 
ment of the States in general fecured to the 
people. On the quefion fur adoption, the de- 
tifion appeared as follows; 
For the Conflitution, 57 
Againf it, 46 
Majority, un 
Mr. Reed was honqured with difpatches 
from His Eacellency Jahn Sullivan, Efquire, 
Prefident of New-Hampthire Convention, 
w His Excclleney Goyernour Hangock—the 
contents of which follows, — 


CONCORD, June 2!, 1788, 


SIR, 

I HAVE the bonar to inform your Ex- 
ceHency by favour of Mr, Reep, who is 
Obliging enough to forward this Lecter, that 
the Convention of this State have this Moment 
adopted the New Conflirution, Yeas, 574 
Nays, 46. The Amendments recommended, 
nearly the fame as in your State, 

With every Sentiment of ‘refpeaful At- 
tachnicot, | haye the Honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s & 
mot obedient Servant, 
JOHN SULLIVAN. 
» Gov. Hancocn.” 

The bells in the tevcral churches, on Mon- 
day morning, tefified to the pleafure which 
filled the breaft of every citizen, on this pleal- 
Ying event. . 

he iphabitants of Roxbury alfo tefified 
thew extreme pleafure pn the arsival of this 
important micihgence, hy the fame demon- 
Mrations af yoy. 


_— ’ 

Exrrad of a liter froma geathman of the frft 
informacion, daicd Prterfburgh, June y, 1788, 
received per a veffel im 5 days from Norfoth 
“1 have been atteoding the debates of 


PROCEDERE MENSES. 
ETC iv nor up Gor 


The Atiradien mut 
be urefiftible, 


ior) 


ipa Anams ty Novasg,-. , 


li natal day of our fovereignty. a 
indepgndipest approaches bihel ard 
day, which will’ ever be held In grateful re- 
mrerabrance By every true born American ;— 
A day, In’ which our ilfuftrious heroes and 
patriots nobly thook off the galling thackles 
of vaffalage, and fettered tyranny at the thrine 
of liberty, To the honour of Bolton, be it 
fpoken, that its habitants, not content only 
with eglebrating the anniverfury with fehivity 
aod mirth 5 bat call upon one of thelr fellow 
citigenm publicly td recite the caufes which 
led tq the late revolution, and reeapitulate the 
zeal and indefatigable perfeverance df ovr il. 
Juftrious Chiefs in obtaining the acquifition, 
The youth of this (own, that they might not 
be remifs in cafe of an emergency, have ug- 
vated much of their time to become difviptina. 
rians in the art of war; and their frequent 
military exhibitions have carried fliong con. 
vigtions of veel ib apctane And although 
the inflitution of. JULY ORATIONS was 
to keep alive the flame of patriotifm, aod no 
one Is denied accefs to the allembly, yet the 
young militaigs, to their gréat difappointment 
and mor fication, were excluded the Int year, 
by rgafon of the Parade, Can triotifa ever 
be nurtur'd io 8 more grateful foil, chan Ja. the 
brealls of thofe who ftaud ever ready to goard 
tha precious legacy left to them by their fa- 
thers ?—-And mufl they be again deprived of 
thefe pleafures, and excluded ftom hearing the 
addreffes of a perfon, who has bone focon- 
fpicuous a part in military matrers for fome 
time puft ?—Jultice forbid! In deference to 
the opinions of thofe who fuperintend the af- 
fairs of that day, I would obferve, that the 
Old: Suyth pee Aa would be more 
convenient than the Chapel-Chureh,—and 
there gun be no impropriety in allotting a al. 
lery for the then parading companies, as their 
being embodied togeiher in that manner, in 
thir opiforms, would not only add brilliancy to 
the adgmbly, but be produdlive of great fatis- 
fadion to MANY. 


L ciepssunsscdinilvethindis-deusssiacaieenommeneranemeemerseraene] 


+ 


In Virginia the struggle was spectacular. 
were ranged men of national fame. 


355 From The Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, June 26, 1778 


VIRGINIA AFTER A STRUGGLE FALLS INTO LINE 


On either side 
Opposing the Consti- 


tution were Patrick Henry, the orator of the Revolution, George Mason, author of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights, Richard Henry Lee, sponsor of the independence resolution of 1776, now author of one of 
the most popular pamphlets against ratification, and Edmund Randolph, popular Governor. Both Mason 
and Randolph had been members of the Philadelphia Convention; and both had refused to sign the Con- 


stitution. 


tion. 


Madison. 


357 John Marshall, 1755-1835, from the 
portrait by St. Memin, about 1800, in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


be rectified. 


Jefferson, moreover, ab- 
sent in France, at first urged rejec- 
Against this powerful group, 
supported by the people of the Pied- 
mont region, were brought the influ- 
ence of Washington and the skill of 
In the brilliant young 
lawyer, John Marshall, they found 
an invaluable ally. Randolph was 
won by Madison’s tact; Jefferson 
wrote that, amended, the Consti- 
tution would suit him well enough. 
Mason had opposed it because it 
lacked a bill of rights. 
ratijcation on June 25 was accompan- 


ied by a demand that this deficiency 


Virginia’s 


358 Richard Hcunry Lee, 1732-94, from the 
portrait by C. W. Peale in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia 
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JOHN JAY’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW-YORK, 1787 


New York remained outside. The fifth in population, from com- 
ip lee mercial and military standpoints she was a state vital to the 
Ey sO Re eae success of the new 
Ss heats Union. Nor was it a 
STATE or NEW-YORK, certainty that she 
would enter. Her crit- 
ical position had early 
been recognized. John 
Agreed upon at Puaperpuia, Jay, Secretary for 
he rah Scpezeres 7378 Foreign Affairs, took 
a hand in the process 
of conversion by pub- 
New roee lishing an influential 
fee pees sett Ons aoa pamphlet in favor of 

MTERS TO THD STaTe, ‘ E 

the Constitution. 


AN 


A DD R E Ses 


On the Susyect of the 


CONS Tir UlTIPON, 


ABH te os te ee gt 


359 Title-page of the copy in the New York 
Public Library 


To the Inhabitants of 
K°T2NiG2S oa Cane Neier. 


i sd Fellow-Citi: ! 360 George Clinton, 1739-1812, from the portrait, 1812; 
Dalal Rigo ncieo ne by Ezra Amesin the New York Historical Society % 


Moft beg leave to trefpafs once more on your patience, by 2 thort rep! 
to the Aing’s County Furmer’s Addrefs of ir 26th nee He has : 
ayain in the tame dirty path in which he firlt fet out, as if he expected to 
carry his point by mere ubufe. 1 well know your fentinrents and feelin; THE CONSTITUTION MEETS FOES 


with refpect toa language of that hind, and I am convinced you wi sae : 
univerfally condemn ae mean fubterf : of this man.—It matters not THE opposition was led by George Clinton, 


whether I amamidinan or fool; whether | am in office, or in purfuit of an 2 < Se 
“office : the point is, whether or not muy arguments in favour of the New Governor of New York since 1777. Popular 


Conftitution are fonnded on truth.—If they are not, -this King’s County : sane 4 
Farmer ought to have endeavoured, by sealonlte to convince you of it. because of his successful war administration, 
i 


Has he attempted thi>? Or has he not contented himfelf with dealing éut i 
low, mean invettive, againit my character. He may reft offured. that he had not neglected te build up a powerful 
fuch hind of attacks arr, and cver fhall be, treated with due contempt by political machine. Gouverneur Morris in 
me—a injnd vonicious of its own rectitude, defpifes every accufer. hat : é 
Ihave aerted, and reafoned on, in favor of the New Conftitution, he 1787 predicted that should the question of 
cannot confate. He i» the mere tool of a party ; and is determined, not- ; ; Ae oh 
withftanding he knows he is wrong, itill to perfiftin the error. Thatit ratification be left to the “government” of 
is your intereft ta adopt it I moft rrehtepalys Deere He tells you that = : : 
Ihave inulted you ; if Ihave, it has been done without an intention, or New York, the vote would be decidedly in 

» with fo to do, Had I, in any of addreffes to you, have made ufe of i A F Cli ie : 
the fame low mean detlamation thas done, { fhould then ftand con- the negative. For Clinton was bitter in his 
vidted of having grofily infulted you. Yo will find in his beft addrefs he k h lait 
has not even attempted to Ged Coniticution by any kind of argament attacks on a government that wou essen 
whatever. He reits his caufe upon bere affertion, and wifhes you to Hen : Wi hi : 
pofe the aoptina of It, beaut men in ofc have Micenelihimies » do i the importance of his state. ith him sided 

am is ovjections onititution ve no weight wi ones 
See char wait beri Bah seu thar feu wMlTbec enka by iene Somes the debtors, the politicians, and the land- 


and by C ; taxed by the State for $ be sys 

amd by the See ot te Se coi ole Unceea tec owners of up-state New York, traditionally 
will thi e? Jt matters pot, whether you pay your taxes immediate! : ‘ ; 

Tiss the Cousinensd SYichenysien te as ees toasts KENT ed at outs with the city, now the stronghold of 
are paid into the State Treafury, they mutt go from thence into the ‘Treafury the Federalists. 


of United States. But I continue, my friends, to be of the fame 
opinion with which I fet out, which is, that the revenue arifing from the 


conftnerce of this country, under regulations, will be fuffi- 

cay gr al ite Goverment your tae sie A BATTLE OF BROADSIDES 

Sure tourer tn our pact, pace hppion, ents geod gore IN NEW YORK 

met fe dace dar, a preteen Late in 1787 th i inst th 

us. I soft fincerely pray that you will, with one heart, snd ane voice, in e campaign against the 

join wish me in adopt itl Ae CTBUSH FARMER. Constitution had begun. Pamphlets and 
Flattefi, 2b April, 1788. broadsides pro and con were rushed from the 

presses. Verse, oratory, personal backbiting 

and abuse, all the arts of the demagogue, were 

employed, with much skill and an equal bit- 


terness of feeling, on both sides. 


NEW-YORK> saurrep or FRANCIS CHILDS. 


361 Copy of a handbill from ‘‘a Flatbush Farmer,”’ favoring the adoption of 
the Constitution, in the New York Historical Society 
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wncomitertol vigiert love, a 


362 From the first number of The Federalist, Oct. 27, 1787, from the copy in the New York Historical Society 


THE FEDERALIST 


Out of all this but one piece of writing of permanent value has survived. The strength and number of the 
opposition had convinced Alexander Hamilton that what was needed was a thorough explanation of the 
new form of Government in a fashion to reach the general mass of the people. So began that famous series 
of incisive essays, the work of Hamilton, Madison and Jay, now called The Federalist. Appearing at frequent 
intervals through the winter of 1787-88, these articles must have done much to win over the uncertain. 
To-day they stand as the best contemporaneous analysis of the new Constitution and one of the most strik- 
ing contributions to the history of political literature. 


NEW YORK RATIFIES AMID REJOICING 


NEVERTHELEsS, when the state convention met at Poughkeepsie in June, four fifths of the delegates were 
anti-Federalist. For five weeks Hamilton hammered at them. Skillful management, brilliant debating power 
and a growing fear of isolation from the states that were already members of the Union had their effect. 
Melancthon Smith, Clinton’s right-hand supporter, deserted to Hamilton, and on July 26, 1788, by a vote of 
thirty to twenty-seven, New York ratified. Everywhere there was great rejoicing. Through the streets of the 
coming metropolis moved a huge parade, with the ship of state, “Hamilton,” occupying the place of honor. 
The Union was assured. Though New York had voted for the Constitution, she accompanied her ratification 
with a proposal that a new 
constitutional convention 
should be called, to consider 
amendments to the document 
of 1787. In this move she 
received some support; but 
Massachusetts and Virginia, 
though they had asked for 
amendments to the Consti- 
tution, objected that this 
method of obtaining them 
would reopen the whole ques- 
tion and imperil all the good 
in the New Roof. 


Last page of New York's Ratification of the Constitution, from the original in the 
Sie a State Education Department, Albany 
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THE PAGEA 


Ratification 


y 


the DELEGATES of the 

RHODE-ISLAND AND) TRY 
duly elégted and tet in ONV EN on nai 
ad the CONST] LUTION forthe UNIT DASTAT 
MERICA, agreed to on the Seventechth Day: ol Sepleiibets “ASD. 
4787, by the Coavencion then aifenibled a Vhiteselphiay io the Comn- 
ange of Penniylvania (a Copy whereel picoedes shele Pretents) 
and having alla itlovlly, ano. deliberately canfivered Uy prefent Situs 
“goon of thy Saxe, DO DECLARE ang MAKE KNOWN, 


LONS, 
nfiden 


the ain natural rights, of which men. shen they form & [o« 
AT there are cere oerieg or divelt «Weir pafiery,, ming which aré 
‘ y, with the saend. of sequin) potleiiing, and pro- 
: and Wbeaining, Hap aels nad Ietyers : e 
Bewelled in and codequentie deaved from the. peo- 
‘are ther (ruitee: aad agen’, and at all cimes amena~ 


‘mae 

Sedling properiy Ap! Pea95 
egy Thar al power ad rscaraily’ 
© ple j thac magiftrates therefore, 
Giloaen.. x sis. ENS . , Bee 
+ What she powers of government may be senduned by che people whenfoever if 
“became necedary. to their happiae’s. Lim the rigicsof the State refpectively 

fpomiaate a ( ipponc sil Scare thee, and evers other pom’ 


Juntdiion 25} right, 
“sebich is ner by the fad Convencion clearly deteguied to 4) Corgrets of tw Unied 
Stace, or w the desarcmheat of government thereof, remzins to the peuple of Our teve- 
gal States or sheir Ap Rive State governments to whom they-may have granted the 
fame; andsha; ‘hole clades in the Confiration hich declare that Congrels thatl 
pot have or excreife certain powers, do aot Amply thet Coogrels is eatixied jo any 
“powers pot given by the fid Condituden ; Gut {uch claufes ave to be canfltued either 
as exceptions to exrtale {pecificd powers, oF 84 inferted merely for greater caution, 
4. That religion, or the duty which we owe to ovr Creatur, and the macner 
af difcharging i, ca de directed only by reafon and convittion, nut by force 
_ br violence, and therefore all men have an equal natural ond unalienable right to the 
fece exercife of ecligion according, ta the diftates of conicience gand that no particular 
Feligion, fect or foctsty ought tobe fa voured oF eftablified by law in prefsrence to orhers, 
“e. Yhat the legiflative, executive snd judiciary powers of government Should be fe- 
“Barate and difindt } and the members of the wo Arf may be. retrained from oppref. 
fae fectiag end participating the public purthen, they fhoald at fixed periods be re- 
duced 10 a private Ration, rene into the tats of the people, and the vacancy bé 
fopplied by cestain and regolar elettiont, tn, which all or any part of the former 
g ri ta be eligible orincligible, at the rules of che Conflitation of Government aad - 
the Laws thall dire. e 2 
"6. "Phat elediods of reprefentatives in the lepillature ought tobe freetnd frequents and > 
ail men having falhcient evidence of permasent cummon tateredl wish, and attachmens 
‘Yo the community, ooght to have the right of fulfrage 4 and noaid, charge, tax oF 
fas can be fot, ruted, or levied upon the peape, wishaut thei? own confent or thar of . 
their Reprefentaciyer fo'tlesed j nor en they be bowad by any law ue which chey bave 
got, in ike maonet, afented for the publ ¢ good, ¢ ale 
7: That all power of fulpending tawa, or the execution of Jaws by any azthority, 
"without the confent of the Reprafeotacires of the people ia the Legillature, is injuris 
“pas to thair rights, and oaghe wor to be exercifed. : E . z 


e caule and eaters of bit accufaticn, (6 be fronted with the accufert and. wicneffes, to 
gut! fatevigeser, ead ww be allowed council in his savor, and 10 & fair and tpeedy trial 


fouad guilty (except in the government of the lred and naval forces) nor can he be 
gompelled to give evidence egainG himlelf, ‘ ~! 
--g, That ne freeman ought tb be taken, imprifoned or diffy ted of his freehold, liber- 
thes, privileges or franchiles, or outlawed or exiled, or In any manner dritroyed, or de- 
prived of bis fife, liberty or property, bui by the trial by jary or by the law of the ized, 
“iG. ‘That every ireeriun relivained of his tiberty in enticled to a remedy, to eoquite 
” gata the iawfolnels thereof, and to remove the fame If unlawful, sod that fuch remedy 
eaght nat to be denied or delayed. : ‘ ak es 
> tae That In contraverlier refpeting property, and in fuite beeween man and maa, 
the aptient trial by jury a hath been exercifed by ob pod cur xnceftors from the time 
whereaf the memory of mae ix npc co thy conttary, is Gne of the greatelk fecurities co 
the rights of the people, and ough: to remxin facred and invioiate, : 
ya. Tha: every freeman ought to obtain righy and joflice feely aod wiibovs fale, 
“completely aad wishoct dewial, prempny ‘sed wichowt delay; are tha all ellablifineas 
gr regolations contravening thele righty are Opprefie and woul. = 


“STATE OF RHODE.ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE.PLANTATIONS, 


ne tapartal jary of his vielouge, without whal@ aaariorGos con(ent She eanver be fag 


13. Thar excefiive’bail ought aot to be required, 
‘cruel Of unofaal punifiments infifted. 


por exceifive foes impofed, nor 


1g. That every person hat x right te 


he (eeare from al! unresforable fearches snd 


NT OF AMERICA 


Inited States by 


poll fontager and ¢ 
is Sigil have’ ball 


poll'taxe ; 


DONE IN COMPES TION, at Newport, in the Cronty af Newpott, in she Siate of 
Rhode Iflaad sad sovidence. Plantations, cy 1976 Dag of May. tn the Tear c tee, 
Lord One Thoufand Seven Bandrid natey and the Fourieenth Your of the laot~ 
peodence of the United States of Arasica: 


BY ORDER, 


DANIEL, OWEN, Puesipast: 
ATTEST, 


DANIEL UPDIKE, Secretary: 


E - ¥ 
“AND the CONVENTION BO, in the Name ind Behalf of the PEOPLE otha 
ehh 


Guapon the Sevators and Reprefenrative ar Re} refentatives which may be ciedted to 1 
ealouabie week 


prefont chis State in Congrats 10 excrc all their ix@uence and wie al 

taobiain a rasification of the Following amendmests vo the fhid © 
manner preféribed therein 5 and in ail Inws to be pailed by the Congrels ia she sors 
time to eobform to the fpirit of the Inid amendmencs, 94 far asthe Conitiiuion 


ea AMENDMENT. S.™ 


4, THE United States thall guarantee to each State its fovercigtiy, Feerdom: avit 
fedependence, and every fore teas and right, which ls aor ey the Contr 
tion expreisiy delegated so the Usiied States. 

3, That Congress thall aot alier, madily or Interfere inthe times, alaces and manner 
bf holding eletlions for Senatore and Representatives, oF ¢) her of them, except ®hen 
the LegiMatore of any State Giant negie®t, refole, or be difavied by invahion or bel 
lien, to preferibe the (amebfior io cafe when the provifion made by the Sum is 1 ia 
“perfect as that no consequent election is had j and thea oly Goi! the Legifiaters of 
foch Siate thal make provifion in the premifes. ‘ F 
see ih ta declared by the Converition that the jedicis! power of the United States, ie 
‘aie in which a State aay be a patty, does not extend co criminal profecutions, of te 
wathorize any {ais by any petion again a State ¢ but to remuve all donbis 2 cantro- 
verties refpedling the fame, that it he efpectally expeeficd as a part of the Cosfliig 
thon of the Untied States, thar Cangrett fhall nat direBlly or indiredtly, citer by 
= ghemfelves or through their judiciary, interfere with any one Gf the States in the ree 
dtmption of paper money already emitted gad now in circulation, or in tiquidating or 
“ dlicharging he wblic Securities of any Ooe State; that each and every Stare fhall 
have the. exclufive right of fuch laws rnd regulations for she before-mensioned 
porpofes, at they hal) Uisk proper. 2 

fg That no amendments to ihe Conftiturion ofthe United States hereafter to be 
sande, purloant to the Gfth article, thal} take eifedt, or become a part of the Conttira-. 
“pee of the United States sfter the year 1793. without the coment of éleren of the 

ee heretotore anited under ave Confederation. : 


£ 7 ¢ * Sr POR £ 
8. That ia all capical and crimins} Pigiecationr § moo hath a right to demand the se That the Jodicial power of the United Stacey thatl extend to no polible % 
Sylteneee 


apt rintecey ‘fialt — esi lated talent ie Leprabe af this Conftica~ 
er difpaces Oerween States boat tory, < (pores between 
ee sander Fee of different States, und debts due 1 the Unitgd Nesta 
oS That a0 perlon thal! be compelled to do military duty, orherwife than by yolaa- 
har eclifiment, except in cafes of general invasion; xay thing ja the fecond para- 
“SOPH of the fixth article of the Confivution, or oy law made vader the Coafitstion 
W the contrary qotwithitandiag. Se Z ts zs 
i ‘That no capitation or pot! tax fhall ever be laid by Congrefr. a5 
B,J caler of diredt tants Congraft thall Xr make requiitioas on the fevers) Staret 
to affels, levy, and pay their relpettive proportions of fach requifitions ie fuch way 
gad manner at the Legidusvees of the feveral Sister hal! judge bel; and in cate any 
Scare thall oegiekvor refute (o pay itt proportion purfoset to fach tequitition, then 
Congrefe may afels and levy Such State's proportion, wogether wich lntereil at che 
mare of Gx per cent, pet anadm, from the tite prefcribed in foch reqvifition. 
9: That Congrels that! lay no diet taacs withoos the confent of the Legiflarures 
af three fourths of the, States in the onion. : 
ye. Thar the journals of the proceedings of the Senate and Houle of Reprefenra- 
tives hal} be publithed as foon as conveniently may be, ar leak once is every 
yeat, exeupe fuch parts thereof relating to trensics, alliances, or miliary operacionay 
asin theirjadgment require fecrecy.. yi 
1t. Thar regular Raremencs of tho receipts and expebditeres of #ll pablic monies 


feinores of his perfan, bis papers, of his property, 


and cherefore thas all wartsoss to fearch! 


“ Phull be publihed ac Jeeit once a year, 


foipected places, oF feite any perion, his papers, of hia property, without inform 
ation vpon oath oraiirmation, of fuficient cavic, ase grievous and opprethye, and 
that all genural warzants (or fuck 1a which the pace or perfon Jufpetted are not gare” 
Riculaily defignaced) are dangeroas and ought sot 10 be graoced, : : 
sures ay the people have « spit to freedom of fpeech, and of writing and publidh. 
fing sheir fentimencs ¢ thar the freedom of the press is one of the greateit bulwarks of 
Jiderty, addoaghs put to be violaced. i : : ar 
46, Phat rhe peaple have a tight pesecably co alflemble together to confult for their 
common good, of to iaftrudt thtiz reprefentatives | and that every perion has a right to 
peition or apely 10 the Legiflatare for redrefs of grievances. i ni 
—* sy, That the people hare a right to keep ang, bear arass 3 that © well reégolated mi- 
“fitia, loctadiog the body of the people capebie or bearing stm, isthe propery natural 
‘god: fafe defence of a free State} that the milicia thall nos be fubjett to marcia} lew, 
excepe in time of war, rebellion, of Inforredion 1 that Manding armies in timeof peace 
are dangerous (0 liberty, and ought aatco be kept up, except 18 cafes Of necefity ; and 
thar at al) Gmee the miliary thosid be oeder h 
that in time of pexte no soldier Gught to be queriered Is sny houle giihout the co~ 
| font of the owner j aad ja time of war only by the civil magiftrste, in such manner sx 
the faw direQs. ee 
19, Thac any perfon retigioully ferepulous of bearing rms ought to be exempted, 
pon paymeat of an equivalent so ¢mploy another to bear atcis in his fend, 2% 


UNDER thefe ienprefions, and declaring that the rights eforefaid caanea be sbridg- 
eAor Fininted, and that the expinvations sforelaid, are conatent with the faid Can~ 
Miiswtion, avd in akdence that the ackend ents hereafter mentioned, will receive an 
“early and mature canddersiion, and confarmably to the Sith article of faid Constitu. 
fica, {pedBily become a part thereof y WE, the faid DELEGATES, tn the Name and 
dn the Behalf of the PROP LE of the STATE OF RHODE-ISLAND AND PROVI- 
DENCE PLANTATIONS, do hy thefe Prefents, aflent t6 and racify the faid Constita~ 
“fies, IN FULL CONFIDENCE, neveribalefe; thac until the arpandments herenfier ~ 
propoled fhall be agreed to and ratified, ie porfusnt to the aforefald fifth articts, che 
woiliie of this Seaze will pot be coetinaed in (ervice ovt of this State for n longer 
term shan Gx weeks, without the confent of the Legiflature thereof ¢ thas the Con- 
grefe will not drake or alter Oh regalation in this Stace refpeQing the times, 
pace tnd manner of holding eletlions for Senators or Reprefentatives, uulels the 
iGistare of thie Srate thal! neglect of sefale to make laws or tegolations, for the pure 
a or feteth fay circomtsnen be incapable of making the (ane; wad that in thole cae 
i B will only be exarcifed unsit the Legiflatare of thin State hall meke pro» 
i preity 5 tha the Songrele will wos lay dicsk raxea within his Spare 
es $ 


efi ciielans 


42. As fanding atmies in time of feace ate dangerous to liberty and coght 
fee io he kepe up except in cates of meceffity, and so ar alt timer the milltary fooald 
be uader frit fabordination to the civil power—-that therelore no Saudiog army ot 


~ Fegulat troops hall be raifed or kept ap in time of peace 


“Vy. That 90 monies be borrowed om the credit of the United Stated without 
the alfent of to thirds of the Senstors and Reprefestatives preient is each Hovis. 
‘iy ‘Thar the Covgrels thaltaoe declare war withoet the soncutrence of wo thirds 

Pike Senaiors and Reprefettsrives prefent in each book, 

1g, Thar the words ** without the cosfent of Coagrefs,"* ia the feteath clanie in 
Ake width TeClion of the Brit article of ve Confization, be expunged, ‘ 

"46. That no pcre of the Supreme Court of the United States thai bold sey 
office onder -the United Scares, or any of them ; sor fhall any ofcer appointed by 
Congrels, or by the Prefident and Senate of ihe United Staes; be permiued to bold 
dy office under the appointment of any of the States, y 


c) 


Me coa Gly tire Uy. Av a trafic 1ending to efablidh or contiaue tha Havety of aby pare of the 
Hi mediation to the civil POWETS nian: ipecien is divgiactlal to the caale of libercy and bacaltfs aut Coairals 


Guill, a8 (oon as may de, promote end eftablifh lech laws aod fegelasions as gay 
elfeQialty prevent the importation of flaves of every defcription tare the United Scacay, 
a8. That the Sisie Legifatures have power to recall, when they think ix expes 
diet, nals eke Beanies bod to ame others in their Beads ee eae 
19. That Congrets have power to eflablith an onllorm rete of inbabitancy oy fetzles 
amedt of the poor of che different Siates throughout the United States. Pot 
at. Phat Congrefs treat no company with exclufive advantages of cotemerca. 
<a, That whenever two members thal] move that the peas end Baye Om any quef. | 
“tyon thali bs taken, the farhe thail be entered om the Journals of the teipo@ive Houles, 
te ~ ae 
Is CONVENTION, May 29, 1799- Sh ay 
RESOLVED, ‘Thar three buodeed copies of the Ratification of the payer : 
of the United States by the Convestian o* bis Siate, ideleding the BIN of Rights 
and the propaled Amendments, be printed: Thet one Copy be Be te etch, Member 
of this Conversion, oe to each Member of che U, tod Lower Houlte of @em. —— 
Bly, and ose to each Towe-Clark in this State, for the general ieformationef the — | 
people ; and shin (hey be fone io the Sheriifs of (he fevers! ie to be diltribu: 


=~ The foregoin, fen trae Copy, 
By Ordey of the Cvgeontion, See : 
oe DANIEL UEDIKE, Sroarran 


AS Oe. - 
Scant e ih phic bu ce ant rate : 


364 Rhode Island’s Ratification ec a Soaeueu ion. prog ag ri 
ted copy, 
in the Rhode Island Historical Society — baie a here 


RHODE ISLAND ADDS THE LAST RATIFICATION 


In several of the states acquiescence in the proposed Constitution had been secured only by a promise that 
certain changes would be made at once. This promise played its part in drawing into the Union the laggards 
North Carolina and Rhode Island. In both the paper-money party was dominant. North Carolina hea 
called a convention in July which soon adjourned without action. Rhode Island disdained even to call a 
convention. But after the new Government had got under way, after a Bill of Rights seemed assured, and 
when the revenue laws of the United States were about to be applied against them, the reluctant stat 
changed their attitude. North Carolina came in late in 1789 and Rhode Island in the follows May. 


CHAPTER VI 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


HE success of the new venture in government, hailed with such delight by its 
advocates, depended in large degree upon the men who were first to hold the 
reins of power. Those who had brought about the change from the Confederacy 

firmly believed the new union a vast improvement upon the weak and vacillating ma- 
chinery it succeeded; and, fortunately, they differed little in the selection of a man to 
head the new government. On all hands Washington was proposed for the presidency; 
indeed, in many parts of the country the assumption that he would so serve had been a 
compelling argument in favor of ratifying the Constitution. Washington himself was 
loath to accept the post. Having given much to the country, he was desirous of seeking 
the pleasant quiet of his estate at Mt. Vernon. Once he acceded to the popular demand, 
however, the qualities which had made him a successful general were at the country’s ser- 
vice. He was of the governing class, and accustomed to govern. It is true that he was 
inexperienced in civil administration; and of this no one was more conscious than himself. 
He was, however, an executive, and a good judge of men; he surrounded himself with 
advisers remarkable not only for their ability, but for their differences in point of view. 
Washington selected men who were supporters of the “new model” government. More- 
over, they were men of experience in public affairs, men of integrity, who commanded 
the respect and loyalty of influential sections of the country. Upon them Washington 
was wise enough to rely for advice and for the immediate execution of national business. 

“This had an important effect upon subsequent procedure. Instead of centering in the 
President the direct administration of government, Washington made his office that of 
an executive whose function it was to direct the administering of others. Thus he was 
free from the duties of routine, free to view the activities of the government as a whole, 
and was consequently able to correlate the work of each part with that of other parts. 
In his habit of consulting Hamilton and Jefferson, Washington established the basis for 
the American cabinet system as we know it to-day. So removing himself from concern 
with petty details, Washington drew about his office an independence and a dignity that 
have rarely been absent from it. In accord with the political philosophy of the day, he 
regarded the function of the executive and the legislature as distinct. He was willing to 
receive the advice of the Congress, but not to submit to its dictation. So he established 
firmly another convention of our Constitution, a precedent that has, in recent years, aided 
the growth of the presidency to its present exalted position. 

Keenly aware of his responsibilities as the first president, Washington devoted 
much thought to matters that many considered trivial. To his contemporaries, how- 
ever, this caution for the future meant less than his actions for the immediate day. 
Throughout the country he was respected by all sorts and conditions of people. Only two 
cartoons of him are known. This widespread reverence for the man enhanced allegiance 
to the government of which he was the head; abroad, sympathy for the new nation was 
the more fully forthcoming because of the character of its chief executive. His efforts to 
conciliate those who in ignorance were disaffected, combined with his firmness when he 
thought disaffection became treasonable, are well known. In like fashion, his efforts to 
give moral and political guidance to his fellow-citizens need no emphasis. 
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865 George Washington, 1731-1799, from an unfinished portrait, 1796, by Gilbert Stuart, known 
as the Athenzum portrait, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


WASHINGTON’S PLANTER 
FORBEARS 


Tue man who is known as ““The Father 
of His Country” was the son of Au- 
gustine Washington, a Virginia gentle- 
man in no way distinguished from the 
class of substantial planters to which 
he belonged. In 1658 there had ap- 
peared in Virginia two brothers, John 
and Lawrence Washington, who pur- 
chased land in Westmoreland County. 
The former soon became a landed 
proprietor and prominent in local 
politics. His grandson was Augustine 
Washington, who thus inherited, and 


366 Mary Ball Washington, died 1788, ] ] 367 Martha Custis Washington, 1732- 
mother fe the General, from a portrait passed on to his sons, a considerable 1802, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
attributed to Robert Edge Pine, owned by estate in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
W. Lanier Washington, New York L . 
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THE MOUNT VERNON FARMER 
IS A LEADING CITIZEN 


WasHINGTON first became known outside of Virginia as a 
result of his participation as a Colonel of militia in the 
French and Indian Wars. (See Vol. VI.) When he resigned 
his commission in December, 1758, he had already learned 
the arts of war and of command. Now for some years he 
withdrew to more peaceful pursuits. In 1759, he was hap- 
pily married to Martha, widow of Daniel Custis, a charm- 
ing and capable woman. He soon became a diligent and 
successful farmer of wide lands, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the country. His preoccupation with the pleasures of 
his estates did not, however, prevent him from participating 
in the affairs of the community. Early elected to the House 
of Burgesses, he soon became, by force of character and 
prestige, a leading figure in Virginia politics. As trouble with 
the home country loomed large, Washington took counsel 
with his friends. In April, 1769, he wrote to his neighbor, 
George Mason, that “‘at a time when our lordly masters 
in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
deprivation of American freedom, something should be done 
to avert the stroke and maintain the liberty which we have 
derived from our ancestors. But the manner of doing it, 
to answer the purpose effectually, is the point in question.” 363 From the painting DEpurTaRG OiIVashinGiormeteniylans 
Regarding force as “the last resource,” he then urged the baler AEE A a aloe Be per eo 
policy of non-importation as a possible solution. The Oars AE oe: 

following month he presented to his colleagues at the Raleigh Tavern a set of resolutions to effectuate this 
policy. Thus, when more drastic measures seemed necessary, it was but natural that he should be chosen, 
with Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, to represent Virginia at the first Continental Congress. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
CONTINENTAL ARMY 


In this first Congress Washington took no conspicuous part. 
His time was spent in discovering from the delegates the sen- 
timents of the other colonies. His own position at this time 
was forcibly stated in a letter to a British officer stationed 
in Boston: “Permit me, with the freedom of a friend, to 
express my sorrow that fortune should place you in a 
service that must fix curses to the latest posterity upon the 
contrivers, and, if success (which, by the by, is impossible) 
accompanies it, execrations upon all those who have been 
instrumental in the execution. Give me leave to add, ... 
that it is not the wish or intent of that government 
(Massachusetts), or any other upon this continent, 
separately or collectively, to set up for independence; 
but this you may at the same time rely on, that none of 
them will ever submit to the loss of those valuable rights 
and privileges which are essential to the happiness of every 
free state, and without which life, liberty, and property 
are rendered totally insecure.” By the time of the as- 
oe EE 7" cee sembling of the second Congress, matters were coming to 
369 From a portrait by C. W. Peale painted at Valley Forge 4 head; and Washington appeared at that meeting in the 


on a piece of bedticking, in the State Normal School, West : pastor: 
ee Oe uniform of a Virginia colonel. He was thus ready when 


Congress gave him his general’s' commission and placed him at the head of the continental army. 
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HOLDING ON AT VALLEY FORGE 


Peruaps it is not too much to say that Washington 
became, after the cause of the colonies had been put 
to the hazard of war, the focal point of the rebellion. 
With liberty to be won by force of arms, the former 
Virginia colonel not only led his own independent 
command in the field but, as commander-in-chief 
of the American forces, supervised campaigns against 
Boston, Montreal and Quebec, around New York and 
New Jersey, against the Six Nations in the interior 
of New York, around Philadelphia, and against the 
invading British armies in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
And, when the cause of the Americans more than once 
seemed desperate almost beyond hope, he remained 
steadfast, holding about hima group of patriotic men, 
willing, like himself, to see the fight through to the 
bitter end. Had Washington been lost in battle, 
there was no one who could have taken his place. 


370 From the portrait painted at Valley Forge by C. W. Feale, in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the rine Arts, Philadelphia 


371 From a mezzotint in the Emmet Coltection! Ni 
Public Library, after an original ‘‘Drawn from "he tile Ge 
Alexander Campbell of Williamsburgh in Virginia,’’ published 
in London in 1775, one of many spurious portraits 


AFTER THE YORKTOWN VICTORY 


At iast more promising days came. Yorktown he 
rightly thought decisive of the issue. Heartily he 
participated with the members of Congress in the 

: a Bs i memorial service, on December 13, 1781, of ‘‘thanks- 
372 From the copyright painting WasnBiaien and Aksboe ee 


giving and prayer,” decreed by Congress in mem 
leaving Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1781, by Joh unsm * ory 
(i856-), In his possession Fe eT ene M EOL CHCRNICLOrY: 
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373 From the painting Washington Resigning His Commission by Edwin White (1817-77) in the State House, Annapolis, Md. 


WASHINGTON RESIGNS HIS COMMISSION 


Hk, however, realized that much was yet to be done. “For my own part,” he wrote, “I view our situation 
as such that, instead of relaxing, we ought to improve the present moment as the most favorable to our 
wishes. The British nation appears to me to be staggered, and almost ready to sink beneath the accumulating 
weight of debt and misfortune. If we follow the blow with vigor and energy, I think the game is our own.” 
He therefore redoubled his efforts to increase the effectiveness of his army. While peace negotiations were 
in progress in Paris, he wrote: “There is nothing which will so soon produce a speedy and honorable peace as 
a state of preparation for war; and we must either do this, or lay our account to patch up an inglorious 
peace, after all the toil, blood and treasure we have spent.” But, as he wrote in October, 1782: “It was high 
time for a peace”; and on December 23 he felt able to resign his commission and to beg to be allowed to 
retire from public life. 


THE GENERAL BECOMES 
A FARMER AGAIN 


Wiru the war over, Washington 
returned to Mt. Vernon. To 
Governor Clinton he wrote: 
“The scene is at last closed. I 
feel myself eased of a load of 
public care. I hope to spend the 
remainder of my days in culti- 
vating the affections of good 
men and in the practice of the 
domestic virtues.” Into the 
old life of the proprietor of a 
large estate he threw himself 
with zest and thankfulness, more 


than happy to be free at last E £26 is oe Seer eee AE 
° 374 Mount Vernon, from Charles William Janson, The Stranger in America, London, 1807, 
from all public cares. after an engraving by M. Marigot from a sketch made under the direction of the author 
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WASHINGTON IS BESIEGED BY ARTISTS 
AND FRIENDS 


Bur a man of Washington’s fame could not thus with- 
draw from an admiring public. He was besieged by 
visitors and corres- 
pondents, with calls 
upon his time and 
energy. One of the 
more exacting duties 
he was called upon 
to perform was that 
of sitting for his 
portrait. In 1785 
he wrote: “I am so. 
hackneyed to the’ 
touches of painters’ 
pencils that I am 
now altogether at 
their beck, and sit 
‘like patience on a 
monument,’ whilst 
they are delineating 
the lines of my face.” 
Jean Antoine Hou- 


don, the recognized 376 Bust of Washington from the Houdon statue 
master portrait- 

sculptor of the time, came from France expressly to model 
Washington, arriving, as the latter notes in his diary, 
“after we were in bed, at eleven o’clock in the evening.” The resulting statue was pronounced by Lafayette 
to be “‘a facsimile of Washington’s person.” 


375 Statue of Washington, 1788, by Jean Antoine Houdon 


in the state capitol, Richmond, Va. 


WASHINGTON ADVOCATES A CONSTITUTION 


As commander-in-chief Washington had become familiar 
with the many deficiencies of the Confederation as a form of 
union government. In his circular letter to the Governors 
of the states, issued at the close of the war, and again in his 
farewell address to the army, he had stressed the need for 
a stronger central government. He was now free to con- 
tinue his campaign. To Hamilton, a strong sympathizer, 
he wrote, in 1783: “My wish to see the union of these states 
established upon liberal and permanent principles, and 
inclination to contribute my mite in pointing out the defects 
of the present constitution, are equally great. All my 
private letters have teemed with these sentiments, and 
whenever this topic has been the subject of conversation, 
I have endeavored to diffuse and enforce them.” And 
again he wrote: “It is clearly my opinion, unless Congress 
have powers competent to all general purposes, that the 
distresses we have encountered, the expense we have in- 
curred, and the blood we have spilt, will avail us nothing.” 
Thus he was drawn back into the current of public affairs 
to preside over the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
whose work produced a frame of government more satisfying 


; ) 377 Washington's Entry in his Diary, Sept. 17, 1787, the 
to him than was the Confederation. day the Constitutional Convention adjourned, from the 


Washington Papers in the Library of Congress 
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378 From the copyright painting Washington Receiving Notice of his Election as President by John Ward Dunsmore, 
courtesy of the artist : 


WASHINGTON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Wirn the adoption of the new Constitution, Washington’s interest did not cease. He strove to secure as 
members of the new government those who were friendly to it, that it might get under way with a favorable 
breeze. Yet it was with diffidence that he accepted the presidency offered him by the unanimous vote of 


the Electoral College. 


ee : 
TRIUMPHAL ARCH, and lhe mrainer Wa MOCUANY 
a Trenton, ov fies Route ta teu “York Unul 37 


379 Washington’s Welcome at Trenton, from the Columbian Magazine, Philadelphia, May, 1789 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT HAS A TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY 

n on the sixteenth of April, 1789, Washington began his journey to New York, the 
g his route people turned out to do him honor. Troops of cavalry and citizens’ 
im; towns were decorated in his honor, and young girls strewed flowers in the 


Leavine Mount Verno 
seat of Congress. All alon 
committees everywhere met h 
road over which he passed. 
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380 From an engraving by J. Rogers after a painting, 1857, Reception of President Washington at New York, by J. McNevin 


From Harper's Bazaar, May 11, 1889, afte 
Harry A. Ogden 
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NEW YORK HONORS THE FIRST 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE 


At Elizabethtown Point, Washington embarked 
on a special barge, manned by thirteen masters 
of vessels, which took him to New York. Other 
barges, crowded with public officials and dis- 
tinguished citizens, followed. Ringing bells, 
waving flags, and roaring cannon greeted him on 
all sides. At Murray’s Wharf a throng awaited 
him. Here he was welcomed by Governor 
Clinton, who accompanied him to his house on 
Cherry Street. 


WASHINGTON TAKES THE 
OATH OF OFFICE 


On the thirtieth of April, 1789, the inauguration 
took place. After being received in the Senate 
Chamber, Washington was escorted to the balcony, 
where the oath of office was administered by the 
Chancellor of the State, Robert Livingston, in full 
view of thousands of eager spectators. Grouped 
around Washington were the Vice-President and 
many of the Revolutionary generals. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, Livingston stepped 
forward and cried: “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States.” The crowd 
broke into cheers as the Stars and Stripes were 
raised on the staff above the balcony. From the 
harbor the cannon announced the new republic. 
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FIRST INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 


WasHINGTON then withdrew 
to the Senate Chamber where 
he delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. Senator Maclay, who 
was present, has written: 
“This great man was agitated’ 
and embarrassed more than 
ever he was by the leveled 
cannon or pointed musket. 
He trembled, and _ several 
times could scarce make out 
to read, though it must be 
supposed he had often read 
it before.’ He made no 
legislative recommendations 
to the Congress (though he 
reminded them that consti- 
tutional amendments were to be proposed to the states), for as yet he had formed no detailed policy. He also 
recognized the delicacy of his position. As he wrote some months later: “Few who are not philosophical 
spectators can realize the difficult and delicate part which a man in my situation had to act. ... In our 
progress toward political happiness my station is new, and, if I may use the expression, I walk on untrodden 
ground. There is scarcely an action the motive of which may not be subject to a double interpretation. 
There is scarcely any part of my conduct which may not hereafter be drawn into precedent.” 


382 From the engraving by H. 8. Sadd after the painting by Tompkins H. Matteson (1813-84) 


PRECEDENTS OF OFFICIAL DIGNITY 


To this last matter Washington gave great importance. A new government had come into being, for which 
forms of procedure had to be established. What should be the method of intercourse between the President 
and the Senate, between the President and the representatives of foreign countries, between the President 
and the people? Such questions were handled by him with customary deliberateness. To Madison, Hamilton, 
Adams and Jay he set forth his views: “‘The true medium, I conceive, must lie in pursuing such a course as 
will allow him [the President] time for all the official duties of his station. This should be the primary object. 
The next, to avoid as much as may be the charge of superciliousness, and seclusion from information, by too 
much reserve and too great a withdrawal of himself from company on the one hand, and the inconveniences, 
as well as a diminution of respectability, from too free an intercourse and too much familiarity on the other.” 
This policy he adopted. Thus, in keeping with his conception of his station, he ordered from England a 
coach-of-state. “It was globular, 
canary-coloured, gay with Cupids 
and nymphs of the seasons, and 
emblazoned with the Washington 
arms.” Lest this smack too much 
of pomp and display, he determined 
to hold a weekly reception to which 
any person could come, and at 
which he invariably appeared clad 
in black velvet with a dress sword 
at his side. So he tried to create 
for the office traditions of dignity 
which would avoid both the cere- 
monial of monarchy and the un- 
bridled freedom of republicanism. 


q : Mansion, Pearl and Cherry Streets, New York, from Valentine's Manua! 
seaigthe ee ideas et of New York, 1853, in the New York Public Library 
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THE PRESIDENT PRESENTS HIS POLICY 
TO CONGRESS 


In the more pressing affairs of the new government Washington 
felt less at ease. Hitherto he had, by force of position, viewed 
politics with the eyes of the military statesman. With the 
administration of an army he was familiar; about that of a 
government he was necessarily uninformed. But habits long 
formed came to his aid. He sent for all the papers of the 
Confederation dealing with public affairs smce the treaty of 
peace. These he studied and annotated with painstaking care 
until he had at his command a working body of political knowl- 
edge. He then proceeded, relying much upon the advice of 
the men he had appointed to the major offices, to formulate a 
policy. When the Congress met for the second session, on 
January 4, 1790, Washington drove down to Federal Hall to 
“recommend to their consideration such measures” as he 
judged “necessary and expedient.” Characteristically, his 
first consideration was to provide for the common defense by 
setting up a sufficient military force. His other suggestions 
sketched for the Congress “the outline of a vigorous system, 
pee te which aimed at the establishment of a strong government with 
eet ae ne BSS a ee enlarged powers.” — Lover, Washington, II, p.81. Upon many 

Art Commission of his recommendations the Congress took action; so that the 
President was able in 1791 to tell them of “the happy effect of that revival of confidence, public as well as 
private, to which the constitution and laws of the United States have so eminently contributed.” 


(ational Sazette 


By PHILIP FRENEAU 
MONDAY, Ocroser 31, 1798. Noms. 3. 
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385 P Report of Washington’s Address to Congress, Oct. 25, 1791, from the National Gazette, Philadelphis,, Oct. 31, 1791 
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PHILADELPHIA BECOMES 
THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT 


In July, 1790, the Congress decided 
that for the next ten years the seat 
of Government should be located 
at Philadelphia. The executive 
officers moved to that city, and by 
December they were established 
in residence. President Washing- 
ton lived at No. 190 High Street, 
near the southeast corner of Sixth 
Street, which house had been built 
by Richard Penn and had been 
occupied in turn by General Howe, 
Benedict Arnold and Robert Morris. 
Jefferson lived on the same street. 


°. oes 


- 386 Residence of Washington in Philadelphia, from J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, 1830 


WASHINGTON WORKS WITH OPPOSING FACTIONS 


WasHINGTON had entered office with gloomy premonitions of stress and strain. He was profoundly aware 
that his conduct could not meet with unanimous approval. To counter, in some degree, the inevitable criti- 
cism, and to sound out the state of public opinion, he spent much of his time, between sittings of the Congress, 
in travel about the country. He found the people for the most part pleased and prosperous; but he also dis- 
covered the beginnings of division of sentiment, which were rapidly hardening into two distinct parties. 
This development he liked the less when he found the leaders of the opposing groups among his intimate 
advisers. He did his best to reconcile Hamilton and Jefferson. He appealed for a press less scurrilous than 
Freneau’s Gazette, that the people might be given a fair opportunity to form unprejudiced judgments. As the 
time for the presidential election of 1792 approached, he yielded to the demand that he stand for reélection. 
The unanimity of the vote heartened him; though in January, 1793, he wrote, “To say that I feel pleasure 
from the prospect of commencing another tour of duty would be a departure from the truth.” 


387 From the painting Washington's Second Inauguration by J. L. G. Ferris in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
Vill—12 
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From the portrait painted at Philadelphia in 1795 by Gilbert Stuart, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


THE FEDERALIST ARISTOCRACY IS ASSAILED 


WASHINGTON soon learned that his reélection did not mean a cessation of criticism of his administration. 
The success of Hamilton’s measures made it difficult for the opposition to take issue with the Government 
on broad grounds of policy. Bent upon establishing a party, however, the Anti-Federalists became hyper- 
critical. The dress, the speech, the private conduct of Washington and his advisers were held up to censure 


and ridicule in the Democratic press, much to the President’s indignation and annoyance. He was accused 
of aping the aristocratic ways of monarchial England. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT HAS ITS BEGINNING 


“ALL statesmen entrusted in a representative system with the work 
of government,”’ writes Henry Cabot Lodge, “are naturally prone to 
think that their opponents are also the enemies of the public welfare, 
and Washington was no exception to the rule.” — Washington, II, 
p- 234. In this belief he was strengthened when the Jeffersonians 
seized upon the foreign issue of the French Revolution as the basis 
of their attacks upon the administration. At the doors of the 
Jacobin Clubs he too readily placed the blame for the Whisky 
Rebellion and the discontent of the transmontane settlements. 
When more virulent opposition rose over the ratification of the Jay 
treaty, Washington asserted his position even more fully. In Sep- 
tember, 1795, he wrote to Pickering, an avowed Federalist and his 
Secretary of State: “I shall not, whilst I have the honor to administer 
the government, bring a man into any office of consequence know- 
ingly, whose political tenets are adverse to the measures which the 2g0 Maron ihe partealeaTOe SUeICR WP ents 
general government are pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be aes Bessa ee 

a sort of political suicide. That it would embarrass its movements is most certain.” Thus Washington 
was reluctantly and with perturbation forced to recognize the presence of partisan opinion within the country. 


WASHINGTON GLAD TO RETIRE FROM PUBLIC OFFICE 


ActTING on this insight, he wrote: “To misrepresent my motives, to reprobate my politics, and to weaken 
the confidence which has been reposed in my administration, are objects which cannot be relinquished by 
those who will be satisfied with nothing short of a change in our political system.” Feeling thus, Washington 
regarded his service to the country as complete. When the country had needed firm guidance in the execution 
of an accepted policy, he had worked with unremitting zeal; with the new government established, he wished 
to give way to men more fit for the active conduct of the new political fight. He therefore resisted all sug- 
gestions for a third term. In September, 1796, he published his Farewell Address, calling upon the people 
to beware of the dangers in the extremes of factional spirit. Then he thankfully withdrew from public office. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS STILL INTEREST WASHINGTON 
To Mount Vernon Washington retired to resume the life so pleasant 
to him, a life so long foregone. “To make and sell a little flour 
annually,” he wrote, “to repair houses going fast to ruin, to build 
one for the security of my papers of a public nature, will constitute 
employment for the few years I have to remain on this terrestrial 
globe.” But no more than in the days between 1782 and 1789 could 
he entirely refrain from participation in the fortunes of his country. 
As the strife between Federalists and Republicans grew more bitter, 
he wrote letter after letter in support of the former against the 
seditious aims he imputed to the latter. When the X Y Z affair made 
war imminent, Washington offered his services, “in case of actual 
invasion by a formidable force.” Again, when the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions were spread abroad, Washington urged Patrick 
Henry to join him in resisting the Republicans. At a time “when 
everything dear and valuable to us is assailed,” he said, “when this 
party hangs upon the wheels of government as a dead weight, oppos- 
ing every measure that is calculated for defense and self-preservation; 

- , when measures are systematically and pertinaciously pursued, 
which must eventually dissolve the Union or produce coercion; I 
say, when these things have become so obvious, ought characters 


301 The Last Portrait of Washington, 1798, who are best able to rescue their country from the pending evil to 
from a mezzotint by Max Rosenthal after the 


original physionotrace by Charles de St.-Memin remain at home?” 


dretlea the Speaker in the following words : 
Information, fir, has juft been received, that 
lour illuftrious fellow-citizen, the Commande! 
in Chief of the Amcrican army, and the late} 
Prefident of the United States, is no more ! 
Though this diftrefling intelligence is not 
certain, there is too much reafon to believe its 
truth, 
After receiving information of a national 
calamity fo heavy and fo afflifting, the Houfe 
lof Reprefentatives can be but ill fitted for 
public bufinefs. 1 move you therefore, that 
we adjourn.. 
The Houfe immediatejy adjourned. 
The Senate alfo adjourned in confequence| 
lof this diftreffing intelligence. 


tial and eloquent hi(torian, there- 
fore, we confign the high and grate- 
ful office of exhibiting the life of 
George Wafhington to the prefent 
age, and to generations yet unborn, 
as a perfect model of all that is vir- 
uous, noble, great, and dignified in 
man, Our feelings, however, will 
not permit us to forbear obferving, 
that the very difinterefted and im- 
portant fervices rendered by George 
Wafhington to thefe United States, 
both in the Field and in the Cabinet, 
have erected in the hearts of his 
countrymen, monuments of fincere 
land unbounded gratitude, which 
the mouldering hand of Time can- 
not deface; and that in every quar- 
ter of the Globe, where a free Go- 
vernment is ranked amongtt the ‘a fhort but painful illnefs of 23 hours. 
choiceft bleffings of Providence, and 
virtue, morality, religion, and patrio- 
tifm are refpected, THE NAME of 
WASHINGTON wit Be HELD IN 
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New-York, December 21. 


Extraét of a letter from a gentleman of vera- 
city, dated Alexandria, Dec. 10, 1799. 

«*« General Wathington died laf night, unde 
the adjun@ attention of Doétors Crock and 
Dick, of Alexandria, and Door Brown, of 
Port Tobacco, Maryland.” 


A gentleman laft evening politely favored us 
with the following extra of a letter from’ 

Alexandria, dated December 15. 

“« | mention to you the truly melancholy event 

lof the death of our much beloved 


IT is with the deepeft grief that 
Awe announce to the public the death 
Bof our mof diftinguifhed fellow-citi- 
izen Lieut. General George Wajhing- 
ton. He died at Mount Vernon on 
BSaturday evening, the 13th inf. of 
fan inflammatory affection of the 
throat, which put a period to his ex-f 
Hiftence in 23 hours. 

The grief which we fuffer on this 
Atruly mournful occafion, would bef 
bin fome degree aleviated, if we pof- 
feffed abilities to do juftice to the 
merits of this id/u/ftrious benefadtor of 
mankind ; but, confcious of our in-f 
feriority, we fhrink from the fubli-— 
mity of the fubje&. To the imnar- 
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Crupe, by others an Inflamatory Quinzy, adif- 
lorder lately fo mortal among children in this 
place, and I believe not until this year known! 
to attack perfons at the age of maturity. 

My information I have from dodor Dick, 
who was called in atalate hour. Alexandria 


And as along the flream of time, his name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 

Oh! may our little bark attendant fail, 

Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale! 
While Statefmen, Heroes, Kings, in duft repofe, 
Whole sons fhall bluth their fathers were his foes. 


is buried, which will not be until Wednefda 
lor Thurfday. He died perfedlly in his fenfes, 

nd from do€tor Dick's account perfedlly re- 
figned. He informed them he had no fear of 
death, and that his affairs were in good order 
Mi he had made his will, and that his public] 
CONGRESSIE Deis bufinefs was but SIOCOE behind hand,” 
Immediately after reading the journal, Ge- 
neral Mariah cane into the Houfe of Repre- 


(Hr See the Refolutions of the Common Council. 
fentatives, apparently much agitated, and ad 
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From the New York Gazette and General Advertiser, Dec. 21, 1799, in the New York Historical Society 


WASHINGTON PASSES AT THE CLOSE OF HIS CENTURY 
Wasutncron did not live to see the elevation to power of the faction whose tenets he so disapproved. Early 
in Decemer, 1799, he contracted a sore throat which brought on fatal complications. So passed on Decen 
ber 14 a man who won the reverence of his contemporaries, and has received that of all succeeding generations. 


Cais EE Rev LI 


THE FEDERALIST REGIME 


N 1789, when the first President of the United States was to be chosen, the Electoral 
College turned naturally to Washington. The name of no other American carried 
so much prestige. Without his active participation the Constitutional Convention 

might well have ended in failure. The success of the campaign for ratification of the 
Constitution had added to his reputation and to his importance. He seemed the proper 
man to give dignity to the new office of President and to increase the confidence of the 
people in the new central government. The success of this Virginia planter in measuring 
up to the wide variety of responsibilities that his fellow countrymen placed upon him has 
been a source of unending wonder to succeeding generations. It was with real reluctance 
that Washington gave up the life of a private citizen to assume the cares of office. His 
achievements have sometimes blinded men of later days to the difficulties of the problems 
then confronting him. 

When distances are considered, the United States even then was a country of truly 
vast size. The normal time spent in traveling from New York to Philadelphia was not 
much different from that which the twentieth-century traveler gives to crossing the 
continent. Measured in time, Boston was farther from Charleston than is San Francisco 
from Shanghai. Along the Atlantic seaboard were communities with interests as diverse 
as those of the small farmers of Massachusetts, the merchants of Philadelphia, and the 
rice planters of South Carolina. Across the mountains in then distant Kentucky and 
Tennessee lived frontiersmen who presented recurring problems both for domestic and 
foreign politics. In all these various sections local loyalties were strong and the sense of 
national unity largely absent. With the passing of the common danger which had been 
present during the Revolution, the particularism of the independent states sharply 
asserted itself. During the period of the Confederation state rivalries and local pride had 
more than once caused discord. While the first President found himself at the head of a 
government created, to be sure, by the combined action of these states, the new organism 
must establish an indisputable position for itself in the face of a not inconsequential 
jealousy on the part of the states. 

When Washington assumed the Presidency some of the results of the Revolutionary 
War were already painfully evident. Seven years of fighting could not fail to have an 
unsettling influence upon the American people. Quite naturally the conflict had been 
followed by a moral and religious let-down. The economic depression of 1784 and 1785 
had goaded the less fortunate classes to demand legislation that threatened property 
rights. Shays’ Rebellion had demonstrated a readiness on the part of the discontented 
classes to resort to force as well as the inability of the central government to put down 
the uprising. The former Commander-in-chief of the Continental armies well knew that 
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the time would come when a threat of force would put to the test the new government of 
which he had been chosen the chief executive. When he considered the difficulties which 
that government would have to face under its new Constitution, he must have dreaded 
the day of testing. 

But Washington at New York taking the oath of office was more fortunate in the 
ability of his associates than Washington at Cambridge assuming command of the 
Continental army. Then, scarcely any of his officers had had adequate military training; 
now he could call upon men who had learned the art of government in the hard school of 
the politics of the Revolution and of the “Critical Period” (1781-89). Most of the 
revolutionary leaders had been in their thirties at the time of the voting of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1789 the same men were rich in experience and at the height of 
their powers. John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton were not untried. With 
such men in high office the success of the new government was more than probable. The 
influence of all of them was powerful in the first formative years under the new Consti- 
tution. But the man to whom Cornwallis had surrendered did not become a figurehead. 
His work in civil office was not so spectacular as that in war, but from first to last Washing- 
ton was President, guiding with his usual sound judgment the destinies of the nation he 
had done so much to create. 

The ratification of the Constitution naturally brought new problems. The instrument 
did not attempt to make provision for all possible conditions that might arise. It was 
little more than a framework upon which there must now be woven the pattern that would 
express the political aspirations of a united people. The men who were chosen to inaugu- 
rate the new system held rather clear-cut ideas of the design that was to be worked out. 
Some, Washington among them, were chiefly anxious for peace and harmony; others, 
like Hamilton, sought material prosperity for America, thinking that in a prosperous 
people lay security for the government; while still others, like Jefferson, were concerned 
lest the new political order should result in a consolidated government that would over- 
shadow the rights of the states and of men. 


393 From the painting Washington leaving Mt. Vernon for his inaugurati 
( : on, 
John Ward Dunsmore. © by the artist. : ue 
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CONGRESS GIVES WAY TO THE REPUBLIC 


On July 2, 1788, the president of Congress an- 
nounced that nine states had ratified the new 
Constitution. The Congress had been called into 
being by Articles of Confederation which required 
unanimous consent of the states for amendment. 
Few incidents make so clear the political revolution 
for which the constitutional convention was respon- 
sible. The old Congress of thirteen states knuckled 
under and provided for the initiation of a new gov- 
ernment set up by only nine. Though Virginia and 
New York soon ratified, two other states, Rhode 
Island and North Carolina, remained loyal to the old 
government. On the 13th of September a plan for 
initiating the Government was adopted. The states, 
on the first Wednesday in January, 1789, were to 
choose the presidential electors who were to cast 
their ballots a month later; the new Congress was to 
assemble the first Wednesday in March, which hap- 
pened to be the 4th day of the month. (Three years 
later this day was fixed by Congress as the beginning 
of the presidential year.) In accord with these recom- 
mendations, the eleven states then in the Union 
made preparations for the first national election. 


Commonwealth 


hi 


SEN ATE, 


November 19, 1788. 


ESOLVED, Yhst the Commonwealth be divided 
into cight difiricts for the purpofe of choofing eight 

. Perdons ta ceprefent the ‘eats rcof in the Congres 

: of the Unised States, cach dillrict to choole one Repre- 
fentative, who thall be an inhabizant of fuch dillrictand 

that the diltrids he 2x tollows, viz. 


The County of es be one diftritt, 


thereof, in manner as afarefaid, to the Secretary's efice,on ar before 
aday infach precept to be preferthed. And the Secretary shaft 
fay the fame Soeie the Governuar and Council; and in caleany 
perlon fhall have a inajority as aforefaid, the Guvernour is requell. 
ed forthwith to trasftnit (0 the perfon fo cholera certificate theres 
of s Andina cafe no perton thull have a majority of voter, the Go- 
vernour i requefled.co iilue jike pret epls as shen as the cafe may 
require, 


= The County of Efex, one diflcia. 
The Seek OF Middlefex, one Gari. 
‘The Casntics of Mampphire and Berkfhire, one difttia: 
‘The Counties of Plpmowh and Barn Fable, one district. 
The Counties of 2a+k, Cussericed and Linesn, one Ha. 
Whe Counties of Rridcl, Duty’s-Connsy and Noxtucket, one diftrict. 
“The County of Weregfer, one gina i : 


t when the inhabitante Of the (¢- 
Jax afurctaid, thal be affemtded 

hier next, they thal alfo give in 
ho thal be inhabitants of the diftrick 


Jotthe President and Vice Prefident of the Upited States 5 and a Tt 
of the votes fo given in as aforctaid, thall by the Seledmen of the 
ape towns and diftrias,or the major a Satie Honieted 
. ‘ . | 80 the Secretary's office, on or before the Monday in Yanvar 
er 35 the tar eee Sfp eRe cavte the inhabi- nest, And onthe Wetineftlay’ nest following, the Cued Gea 

ee ers ee Ge [then in fefion, hall examine the fiid returns, and ftom the owa who 
Tightens dey of De BP Gee te ce aay She | thal be found to have the greateft number af votes in each diftria, 
= 


Ee: Power AEE, $9 give ta their votes, for thelr | the rembers of the two Hovles, sfembsed in obe rocm, Ital 
ative Repefentativess xo the Selectmen, who fhall prefideat | hy ioint ballot ceet ene who tralrbe the Eacia: far ihe at 
h mgeting : And the Seledkuien orthe major part of them, fhallin zppagt, that more than 
Saas ance ny ee Anas een form a lilt of the fgg perfons yoted for as Eleétors, thould hace malty of votes 
iar see fats the number of votes for cach helt vored for, then the members of the two Houfes 


‘name, and fall make a 
, and Shall in the prefence 
tanks 


Sretever 
Web of voting by ballot, for two per- 
tof the U ‘ i 


Sent down for concurrence, ‘ a : 4 
: “SAMUEL PHILLIPS, jun. Prefident. 


& In the House of Rernesenrarives, November 20, 1788, 
eee i ee) 
Read and concarred, 


THEODORE SEDGWICK, eee 
7OH N HAN CO CE: 


Approved — 


A trae Copy.—Aitett 


cos JOHN AVERY, jun, Secretary: 


lution for Dividing the State into Electoral Districts, 
2 he site a a copy in the New York Historical Society 


_folve unanimoully, “ Tent the taid report, \ 


Confitotion. 


of Maffachufetts, 


twa pe 
inwhich fuch ane dittrict may be, a4 candidates foranEledor < 
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By the United States in Congrefs’ 
affembled, 


SEPTEMBER: 73, ve 


HEREAS the Convention affembled in Phifade 
porfuant to the Refolution of Con; 

Februaty, 1-8, didjonthe 1th of Se; 
3 fame year, report to the United $ 
aflembled, a Conflitution for the People of 
whereupon Congrels, on the 28th of the fan 


and Letter accompanying the fime, be tranfinitted to. the 
Legiflatures, in order to-be fubmitted to a C : 
cholen ineach State by the people: thereof 
Refolves of the Convention made and provid 
whereas the Conititution jo rep 


rinity 


1 that eate ? 


ed by tl -onvention, ¢ 


Congrels tranimitted to < ves, has been ratibed in 
the manner therein dee eluilicient for che eflablilhinent of 
the fame, and fach Ratilica Inly authenticated have beea re- 


ceived by Congrels, and are file 
theretore, 


RESOLVED, That the firt Wednelday in Jantiary “next; 
be the day for appointing Electors in the feveral States, which be- 
fore the faid day fhall have ratificdthe faidConititution; thatvhe frfl 
Wedneiday in Febraary next, be the dav for the Electors to aflem- 
ble in their telpeclive Siates, and vote fora Prefident; aud that the 
firit Wedne(day in March next, be thetime, andthe prelent Seat 
of Congrels the place for commencing Proceedings under the fid 


thy : Ons 
z mn CLL RILD OTe € 
oe ee 


394 Call for the Presidential Election, Sept. 13, 1788, from a copy in 


the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


WASHINGTON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT 


For the first office in the land Washington 
was the inevitable choice. Though loath 
to assume new and arduous duties, the Gen- 
eral found the pressure of public opinion 
too strong to resist. He, it was said, was 
the one man who could ensure the success 
of the new undertaking. ‘Your cool steady 
temper,’ wrote Gouverneur Morris to him in 
1787, “is indispensably necessary to give firm 
and manly tone to the new Government. 
To constitute a well-poised political machine 
is the task of no common workman; but 
to set it in motion requires still greater 
qualities. When once agoing it will pro- 
ceed a long time from the original im- 
pulse. ... The exercise of authority de- 
pends on personal character... . Among 
these thirteen horses now about to be 
coupled together, there are some of every 
race and character. They will listen to your 
voice, and submit to your control; you 
therefore must, I say must, mount the seat.” 
To fill the vice-presidency proved less 
simple. Yet it was generally felt that Massa- 
chusetts, with Virginia the leader of the 
country, should be represented. Thus the 
choice fell upon John Adams. 


* 
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NEW YORK PREPARES A 
TEMPORARY CAPITOL 


In preparation for the impending events 
the citizens of New York hastened to 
furbish up the old City Hall, now re- 
christened Federal Hall. Subscriptions 
of $32,000 enabled them to have the old 
building, erected in 1699, ready in time. 
It was, in truth, a fine structure. A 
grand vestibule, paved with marble, 
prepared one for the Senate Chamber 
with its azure ceiling from which shone the 
sun and thirteen stars. From this room 
three windows opened upon a balcony 
whereon the oath of office was taken 
4in full view of the people. But with the 
Ath of March came few congressmen, nor 
for a month afterward was there a 
quorum to transact business. This 
delay, due to the short notice given the 
states and the bad conditions for 
traveling, was interpreted by the un- 
friendly as showing a lack of interest in 
the new Government. At last, however, 
the two Houses could organize; and 
on April 6 the electoral votes were 


: counted and messengers dispatched to 
396 Federal Hall, New York City, from the engraving by Amos Doolittle after the draw- 1 1 
ing by Peter Lacour, published in New Haven, 1790, in the New York Historical So- notify the chosen Adams arrived on 


olety the 22nd and took his seat under the 
canopy of crimson cloth. On the following day Washington was greeted by a joyous multitude. A week 
later he assumed office. 


EXPERIENCED MEN GUIDE 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


Tur work before the new Congress was prodigious. 
Much depended upon the wisdom of the initial steps, 
and caution was necessary. Though its membership 
was not as illustrious as that of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, there were many able and experienced men 
present. In the Senate were found Robert Morris, 
Richard Henry Lee, Rufus King and Oliver Ellsworth, 
later to become Chief Justice. The House leader was 
James Madison; his colleagues included Fisher Ames 
and Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, Elias Boudinot 
of New Jersey, and Jonathan Trumbull and Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, all veterans of earlier political 
strife. Frederick Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, a former 
Lutheran pastor of German descent, was chosen Speaker 
because of his reputation as a presiding officer of de- 
liberative assemblies. Not until 1791 did the office be- 
come partisan. Committees were chosen by ballot of the 
House, and most of its work was done in Committee of 
the Whole, as had been the practice of the old Congress 397 rreaerick Augus 


under the Articles of Confederation. ring ant te: 


tus Conrad eS, 1750-1801, from the 
Peale, courtesy of Edward Brooke, Birds- 
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A FINANCIER BECOMES CHIEF JUSTICE 


ELLSWORTH was one of the committee of four, called the “Pay- 
table,” that managed the military finances of Connecticut during 
the Revolution. As judge of the Connecticut superior court, he 
advocated the rights of the individual states, and it was by his 
motion that the words “national government” were expunged 
from the constitution and the words “Government of the United 
States” substituted. In 1796 he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. His watchfulness over the public expenditures 
earned for him the title of “the Cerberus of the Treasury”; and 


John Adams spoke of him as “the finest pillar of Washington’s 
whole administration.” 


IMPORT DUTIES PROVIDE GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


First of all it was necessary to provide revenue for the new Govern- 
ment. The Constitution had been greeted as the New Roof under 
which ‘“‘the farmer would meet immediately a ready market for his 
produce, manufactures would flourish, and peace and prosperity 
adorn the land.” To this end, and without waiting for the in- 
auguration of Washington, the House proceeded to discuss a tariff 
bill introduced by Madison. At once debate arose. The duties 


398 Oliver Ellsworth, 1745-1807, from the minia- 
ture, 1792, by John ‘Trumbull, in the School of the 
Fine Arts, Yale University 


were quite moderate, for the main objective was revenue, not protection. With this in view, Madison 
wished the bill to become law in time to cover the spring importations. To this the traders of the cities ob- 
jected; and the first American lobby won a victory. The bill did not receive approval till July 4, nor 
was it to go into effect for a month thereafter. Despite this juggling the tariff soon was yielding $200,000 
a month, a sum sufficient to maintain the Government and to pay interest on the debt. 


LOWE lp: 
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399 First sheet of the Tariff hae of 1789, ‘rein the o rginal inscribed op vellum 


in the State Department, Was) 
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400 Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826, from the pastel portrait, about 401 Alexander Hamilton, 1757-1804, from the portrait, about 1792, 
1798, by James Sharples (1751-1811) in Independence Hall, Phila- ey one Trumbull in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
delphia or. 


402 Edmund Randolph, 1753-1813, from a 403 Major-General Henry Knox, 1750-1806, 404 Samuel Osgood, 1748-1813, from the por- 
copy of an original now lost, in the Virginia from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in the trait by John Trumbull, courtesy of William 
State Library, Richmond Museum of Fine Arts, Boston B. Osgood Field, New York 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Wirs the tariff out of the way, Congress turned its attention to the organization of the administration. In 
May it was decided to continue, under new titles, the three old departments of the former Government. 
Acts of July 27, August 7, and September 2 created State, and War and Navy departments. Later, provision 
was made for an Attorney-General and a Postmaster-General. Jefferson, trained in diplomatic inter- 
course, was selected as Secretary of State. For the head of the Treasury, Washington called upon the 
energetic and able Hamilton. General Knox was continued at the war office. Edmund Randolph of Virginia 
became Attorney-General, and Samuel Osgood of New York Postmaster-General. 
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THE JURISDICTION 
OF COURTS IS 
SETTLED 


Next came up for con- 
sideration the court sys- : ae 
tem. The Constitution — |. ie Aes ae 
provided simply that i oe, Meee 
there should be a Su- 
preme Court and such 
other courts as the Con- 
gress might establish. 
There was little difficulty 
about the former; but a 
difference of opimion 
arose concerning the in- 
ferior courts. Many 
wished the state courts 
to be given jurisdiction 
over federal cases, with 
appeal to the Supreme 
Court. This did not 
meet with the approval 
of the Federalists, who wanted a strong national government independent of the states in the discharge 
of its functions. The result was the act of September 24, largely the work of Oliver Ellsworth, a stanch 
Federalist. Senator Maclay of Pennsylvania, a leader of the opposition, wrote, “It certainly is a vile law 
system, calculated for expense and with a design to draw by degrees all law business into the Federal Courts. 
The Constitution is meant to swallow the State Constitutions by degrees, and thus to swallow by degrees 
all the State Judiciaries.” The separate court system so created has never been abandoned; and the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789, with few important changes, has remained law to the present time. 


EMINENT LAWYERS ARE PUT 
ON THE BENCH 


To fill these positions was now the President’s task. Their 
importance he fully recognized. In a letter of September 
27 he wrote: “Impressed with a conviction that the 
true administration of justice is the firmest pillar of good 
government, I have considered the first arrangement of 
the judicial department as essential to the happiness of 
our country and the stability of its political system. Hence 
the selection of the fittest characters to expound the laws 
and dispense justice has been an invariable subject of my 
anxious concern.” There were several possibilities for the 
Chief Justiceship —among them James Wilson, John 
Rutledge, John Jay and Robert R. Livingston. Jay was 
finally chosen. As his associates, Washington selected 
John Blair of Virginia, William Cushing of Massachusetts, 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, and Robert H. Harrison of Maryland. The last 
refused, and the vacancy was filled by James Tredell of 
es North Carolina. All were eminent lawyers; most of them 

£06 F Ce ee ta ole le het parsed ema ere a, had had judicial experience. Jay, in particular, had over a 
of Peter Augustus Jay long period of years and in many offices given proof of 
courage and statesmanship. All, moreover, had taken a hand in bringing the new government into being. 


@ 
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407 first Twelve Proposed amendments, tacsimile of tue original eugrossed drait, in tne /Mmet Collection, 


408 From the copy published at New York, 17sy, 
in the New York Public Library 
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New York Public Library 


AMENDMENTS FORM A BILL OF RIGHTS 

Five of the states had ratified the Constitution on the express 
condition that certain amendments should be made at the earliest 
possible moment. This was a moral obligation upon the first 
Congress which, for a time, it seemed to ignore. Complaints finally 
forced its hand. The suggested amendments were referred to a_ 
committee. Weeding out from them all that affected the structure 
or powers of the Government, Congress sent to the states a dozen 
propositions, ten of which were adopted and to this day form the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution. The Constitution, in addition 
to creating the outlines of a government, stressed property rights; 
the first ten amendments stressed those human rights, the demand 
for which had appeared again and again both before and during 
the Revolution. 


THE GOVERNMENT STARTS WITHOUT PARTY LINES 
On September 29, 1789, the Congress, adjourned. It had suc- 
cessfully started the new Government. A judicial system had been 
created, administrative departments established, appropriations 
for ordinary expenses voted, salaries fixed, a tariff laid, an Indian 
policy formulated. These measures were recognized by all as 
necessary; divisions of opinion had not noticeably crept into 
Congressional debate. But with the second session, opening 
January 4, 1790, came matters of policy upon which party lines 


formed. This situation developed out of the financial condition of the country, and with it is inextricably 
woven the names of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 
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HAMILTON FILLS IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC POSTS 


Arter Yorktown, where he took an active part, 
Hamilton studied law at Albany under his father- 
in-law. In 1782 he was admitted to practice, only 
to be sent by the New York Assembly to the 
Continental Congress. In 1786 he attended the 
Annapolis Convention and with Madison secured 
the call for the Philadelphia Convention, of which 
he became a member. His effective aid in securing 
the ratification of the Constitution has already 
been described (p. 158). His appointment to the 
post of Secretary of the Treasury was generally 
acclaimed as fitting. In that office he served till 
January, 1795, when he withdrew to resume pri- 
vate practice. His interest and activity in public 
and political affairs did not cease and his articles 
signed “‘Camillus,” were a welcome aid to Washing- 
ton in the contest over the Jay Treaty. When the 
war scare of 1798 came, he was made Major-General 
in charge of military preparations. The following 
years saw his struggle with Burr in New York 
and national politics, ending so disastrously in 
July of 1804. Slight in stature, Hamilton was of 
erect and courtly bearing and conduct. Inclined to 
stand aloof from the “great beast” that was the 
people, he had many enemies in the growing 
democracy. But enemies as well as friends bore - 

E : ' oat 409 Alexander Hamilton, from the portrait by John Trumbull 
testimony to his preéminent ability as statesman fp tne Now Lor eAty eit 
. and financier. With Jefferson, his great rival, he shaped the national democracy that is America. 


HAMILTON ORGANIZES NATIONAL FINANCES 

UnpERLYING all of Hamilton’s actions while in Washington’s cabinet was one central effort — to attach to 
the Federal Government the vital interests of the influential 
groups of the country. He realized that the Government 
would be no stronger than the allegiance of its citizens. With 
him that allegiance was to be won through the purse. When, 
therefore, the Congress called upon him to prepare a report 
on the state of the finances, he eagerly evolved a plan that 
would simultaneously reéstablish the national credit, gain 
the support of the moneyed classes, and draw the nation 
together into a unity resting upon a strong national govern- 
ment. This plan was presented to Congress inaseries of mas- 
terly reports. The first, dated January 14, 1790, dealt with 
the public credit. Hamilton pointed out that the national 
debt exceeded $54,000,000, the market price for which was 
as low as 25% of par. This debt he proposed to refund at 
par. Objection at once arose. For speculators, getting wind 
of the movement to refund, had bought up much of the do- 
mestic debt. Was the Government now going to enable them 
to profiteer? From the rural constituencies came vehement 
protest. Madison, pushed by Henry and the debtor farmers 
of Virginia, offered a compromise, the impracticability of 
— aa which finally led to the adoption of Hamilton’s scheme, sub- 
410 Alexander Hamiton-falleyrand Miniature” stantially unchanged. 
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HAMILTON PROPOSES 
ASSUMPTION OF 
STATE DEBTS 


His second proposition 
startled the country. The 
national government, he 
urged, should assume such 
parts of the debt of the 
several states as had been 
incurred in support of the 
common revolution against 
England. Such a step, he 
considered, was both sound 
finance and sound politics; 
for it would attach to the 
national government the 
money interests without 
whose support it could not 
stand. The states that had 
paid little of their debt — 
Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, South Carolina — 
favored assumption. Not 
so with the others that had 
little or no debt. These 
states, notably Virginia, 
were not eager to help their 
sisters carry their burdens. 
Madison now definitely 
broke with Hamilton. After 
weeks of discussion the bill 
was, on May 25, rejected by 


4ll Title and ered page of the Assumption Act, 1790, from the Basressed copy in the 
Department of State, Washington the House. 


POLITICAL COMPROMISE PLACES THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


But Hamilton did not despair. Since 1788 there had been much talk about the location of the permanent 
capital of the new nation. Debate had reduced the sites to two, one somewhere in Pennsylvania, and the 
other on the Potomac near Georgetown. Southerners favored the latter, but could not master sufficient votes 
to carry the plan. Hamilton, caring 
little about the issue, seized upon it 
as a lever to secure the passage of 
the Assumption Bill. Jefferson 
invited Hamilton and Madison to 
dinner and the bargain was struck. 
To appease the Pennsylvanians the 
Government was to be located for 
ten years at Philadelphia, while the 
new city, planned by the President, 
Andrew Ellicott, and Major L’En- 
fant, with Versailles as a model, was 
in course of construction. On July 
26, 1790, the Assumption was voted, 
thirty-two to twenty-nine, in the 
House of Representatives. 


412 "The White Boi from an engraving by N. King, published in 1805, in the 
Library of Congress, Washington 
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CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A 
NATIONAL BANK 


To the third session of the First Congress Hamilton 
presented the next plank in his platform, for the 
creation of a national bank. This, as has been noted, 
had long been a favorite notion. There were in 1790 
but three banks in the country, at Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. A national bank would be of 
inestimable service to expanding business interests, 
encouraging the development of land and manufac- 
tures. At the same time it would serve as fiscal agent 
for the Government. Against these arguments the 
opposition brought all their force without avail; in 
1791 the bill was sent to Washington for his ap- 
proval. The President, followmg his custom of 
relying upon his department heads for advice, asked 
for written opinions concerning its constitutionality, 
a point that had been raised in Congress. Jefferson 
and Randolph advised a veto. Hamilton, who had 
seen Jefferson’s elaborate opinion against the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, on February 23 wrote 
his own, in which for the first time was laid down the 
doctrine of broad construction, to be followed closely 
in 1819 by Chief Justice Marshall. Two days later 
the bill became law. 
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Extract from Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, Dec. 5, 1791, 


a from the engrossed copy in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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413 First page of Hamilton's Report on a National Bank, Dec. 13, 1790, 
from the engrossed copy in the Library of Congress, Washington 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IS URGED 


To round out his policy of utilizing the national 
Government to promote the interests of the nation, 
Hamilton submitted to the Second Congress his 
famous Report on Manufactures. “To form a more 
perfect union” it was necessary to cultivate a manu- 
facturing industry that could balance the existent 
agricultural and commercial activities. ““Not only 
the wealth, but the independence and security of a 
country, appear to be materially connected with the 
prosperity of manufactures. Every nation, with a 
view of these great objects, ought to endeavor to 
possess within itself all the essentials of national 
supply. These comprise the means of subsistence, 
habitation, clothing and defence. The possession of 
these is necessary to the perfection of the body poli- 
tic; to the safety as well as to the welfare of the 
society. The want of either is the want of an impor- 
tant organ of political life and motion.” Although it 
discussed with profound ability the problems of po- 
litical economy, this Report was received at the 
time with small enthusiasm. 
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ee es AN EXCISE TAX LEADS TO THE 
oa “WHISKY REBELLION” 


Hamriron, indeed, had overreached himself. As, one 
by one, his policies were presented to Congress, an- 
tagonism grew. They were regarded as attempts to 
form a perpetual alliance between the national Govern- 
ment and the wealthy classes; they were excoriated 
as evidences of a desire to annihilate the states, the 
temples of self-government, by consolidating all 
powers at the center. The spirit of discontent first 
manifested itself in the Whisky Insurrection. As 
part of his financial program, Hamilton had in 
March, 1791, secured an Act to impose an excise tax 
on the manufacture of spirituous liquors. His aim had 
been at once to increase the revenues and to bring 
home to thefidividual citizen the fact of the national 
Government’s existence and power. This truth proved 
unpalatable along the frontier. Crude means of 
transportation to the seaboard compelled the hardy 
settlers of western Pennsylvania to condense their corn 
and grain into whisky, which became their currency 
and their major source of income. The tax thus bore 
Fee a with special and, as it seemed to them, unfair severity 
415 | Alexander Hamilton in the uniform of a Major-General, from upon the mountaineers. In 1794 murmurings broke 

amid into open revolt. A mass meeting near Pittsburgh 
decided to resist the law by force of arms. The Governor of Pennsylvania awaited action by the national 
government. It was a situation exactly to the taste of Hamilton. On the seventh of August the President 
issued a proclamation against the rebels and called for fifteen thousand militia from the states of Pennsyl- 


ia, Maryland, Virginia and New J ‘ - 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and New Jersey Tistagh. Cllr ho aa 


P | Sear . . 

THE INSURGENTS YIELD TO ii DO fdggabe promife, eaagatgerh ro fubmit to the Laws 
NATIONAL POWER f the United States; that I will not dire@ly nor indire@ly 
In the mind of Washington was the query, will these citizen 4 ee ee et pe ee ee 
t y : th Z f ll f hb é iMtilled Spirits and Stills, and that I will fupport as far as 
roops marc : agains elr fellows Of a nelg oring state to he Laws require the civil authority in affording the protec- 

enforce a national law? March they did, with Hamilton in \: {tion due to all ofcers and other Citizens. 
the forefront. Such an overwhelming show of national: | Q “Penrith 1794 Sopa “Ss peta s 


power was more than enough. By the time the army reached 
Pittsburgh the insurgents had melted away. Hamilton was 
for driving home the lesson, but milder counsels prevailed. 
The tax, however, was retained. The Government had 
proved its power. 
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416 The End of the Whisky Rebellion, Rene Ron The ; 
of America motion picture Alexander Harstes cea bet Bo te O nor ipeaey at Congrenee Week tnctonae origins) 
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Fellow Citizens, 


WVios have this moment been witneffes co one of the noblett fpefta- 
cles that the eyes of freemen ever beheld. Youhave {eenthe firft patri- 

ot of his country, raifed by the unanimous voice of his fellow-citi- 
zens to the higheft ftation in it, ftanding in che auguit prefence of the 
People, and binding himfelf by a folemn oath co fupport the conftitution 
eftablithed by their deliberate and voluntary confen. How muft the 
heart ofevery good citizen exult upon this happy occafion, an occafion 
which 1s che criamph of fr¥edom, che criumph of Ameritans—the ciumph 
of humanity! 

Bur it 1s not enough, fellow-citizens, co rejoice on this occafion, It is 
your duty to aét, youare bound by all the cies of intereft and confiften- 
cy coafk ourfelves what further remains co be done, and unmediately co 
fetabout it. You owe it to yourfelves and the reft of che United States 
to remove, as far as depends on you, every fource of embarraffment which 
may threaten the fuccefsful adminiftration of the government which you 
have concurred in eftablifhing. 

To chofe, who will not fuffer chemfelves co be feduced by the bufy 
agentsof anti-federalifm, ao policy can be more plain than chat of remo- 
ving from the bigheft office of our {tate govertiment the man, who is look- 
ed up co by che adverfaries of the national conttitution, nor only in this 
ftate but throughout the Union, as che great bulwark oftheir caufe. Fe- 
deralifts who do not purfue chis policy manifett by cheir conduét, that 


Pere LL OW eS Cele ZEN 5, 


YHE man who, on this day of general joy and fatisfaetion, will attempt'to improve the folemn fpefta- 
cleto which you have been witneffes, 10 the purpofes of fomenting party fpirit, and keeping up dif- 
tin@ions which ought to be forgotten, mutt be influenced by diabolical motives, 


Every honéft heart glows at the refleGion, that WASHINGTON is at the heatl of our government— 
And fhall the feelings of any one be wounded by conjuring up thename of anti-féderal, to anfwer the pur- 
pole of a party ?—It has been done ; fellow ater a writer who figns bimfelf “* A Fepgravist,—— 


He is no federalift; he isfome fpirit, fwoln with ambition; rand impelled by malice, and revenge, black as 
the infernal regions, 


Be not deceived, my country-men ; afk yourfelves, has not JUDGE YATES been as much oppofed to + 
the mew government as GOVERNOR CLINTON? The latter you have tried, he is a good man, and 
a good magtftrate, He hag poffeffed, and fill holds; the confidence of the GREAT WA: HINGTON, 
whom may beaven long preferve, 


As honefttnd Independent men, therefore, come forward and difappoint PARTY RAGE, and UN- 
REASONABLE ENVY, by giving CLINTON: your votes, 


A Faizxy to UNION, anp taxrNEW CONSTITUTION, 
APRIL 0,178. 


419 Handbill on New York Politics, 1789, from the copy 

however they may be friends co the conftitution, chey are greater friends in the New York Historical Society 

to its greateft enemy 

Let me therefore conjure fuch of you, as may not already have given 

your votes, co haften, with hearts glowing with federalifm, co che polls PARTY LINES APPEAR 

of the feveral wards in which you refide, and there by your fuffrages, in 7 i in 

favor of Judge Yates, co maintain the character of your city and prove to HAMILTON S measures served to sharpen and pee = 

the reft of the United Statesthat New-York u unvariably true co che caufe 7 j en two schools o 

the has efpoufed. PEDO R ALIST the national arena the conflict betwe 

pecupos Tey thought that had their origin as far back as the Revolu- 
1 i the debtor-farmers and the 
418 Handbill on New York Politics, 1789, from the copy tion. The differences between 


ete wero conservative classes in the days before the Constitution 


were emphasized with the result that two political parties appeared, each ignoring state lines in its member- 
ship. On one side, under the Secretary of the Treasury, were ranged the large merchants, the manufac- 
turers, the bondholders, the lawyers and the clergy — those who above all desired stability and prosperity. 
Against this compact minority was arrayed the mass of the people, the impoverished farmers, the self-reliant 
pioneers, the apprentices — those who saw no need for a strong government, much less for a strong central 
government. Of this party 
Thomas Jefferson became 
the recognized leader. 
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were under British influence, 
and that they were utilizing 
their power to favor a special 
and sectional class. We were 
“galloping into monarchy.” 
The Hamiltonians, in turn, re- 
garded their opponents as wild 
anarchists whose talk of liberty 
and democracy could mean 
nothing else than a desire to 
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The press took up the battle. 
Indeed, John Fenno, editor of 
the Gazette of the United States, 
founded in New York, 1787, had 
early found in Hamilton a pa- 
tron. Philip Freneau, the poet, 
in 1791 was persuaded to edit |. 

the N ational Gazette, founded in oes foie ee ead sale 
that year to support Jefferson. ere 

By Fenno and Freneau bitterest invective and personal 
spite were unleashed in the party struggle. 
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421 The ‘Republican Court,” from the engraving by A. H. Ritchie (1822-95) after the painting Lady Washington's 
Reception by Daniel Huntington (1816-1906), original in the Brooklyn Museum 


THE “REPUBLICAN COURT” 

TuE pomp and ceremony thrown about Washington and his administration came in for especial derision and 
satire. Hamilton’s suggestion that coins be struck with the image of the President of the day, the Senate’s 
weighty deliberations on the matter of the presidential title — should it be ““His Highness the President of 
the United States of America and Protector of their Liberties,” or simply “His Patriotic Majesty” — Wash- 
ington’s cream-colored carriage bedecked with medallions, all these Freneau held up to fierce ridicule. He 
took particular delight in ridiculing Mrs. Washington’s receptions, the “Republican Court” of the Monocrats. 
Their frigid formality furnished an occasion rarely lost, despite the obvious distress of the President. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


MEANWHILE in France a 
series of events were tak- 
ing place which were to 
influence the internal 
politics of the United 
States for a score of 
years. The opening acts 
of the French Revolution, 
and particularly such 
dramatic events as the 
storming of the Bastille, 
aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the United 
States. It seemed as 
though France were 
about to follow the foot- 
steps of the American 
colonies by casting off 
tyranny and establishing 


ce a constitutional govern- 
422 The Storming of the Bastille, from the Collection Complete des Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution 6 
Francaise, Paris, 1798, in the New York Public Library ment. 
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423 


The Execution of Louis XVI, from the Collection Complete des Table 


emis 


aux Historiques de la Revolution 
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Francaise, Paris, 1798 


REACTION AGAINST FRENCH VIOLENCE 


But as the Revolution in France progressed and assumed a violent character, a distinct reaction took place 
among certain classes of the American people. The execution of Louis XVI was the turning point. This act, 
together with stories of the flouting of the Christian religion, turned conservative Americans against the 


Revolution. 


the King and the proclamation of a Republic. 
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4 Title-page of John Adams’ essuys, first pub- 
ig lished in'1790, inthe New York Public Library 


political struggles of the country 
and added to the growing hostility 
between the Federalists and the 
Republicans. 


ARGUMENTS ON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


PRoMINENT Americans took sides 
in the clash between the expo- 
nents of the principles of the 
French Revolution and the con- 
servatives. In 1790, John Adams 
published a weighty argument on 
the principles of government to 
show that public affairs should be 
trusted to “the rich, the well- 
born and the able.” Then in 
1791 appeared Thomas Paine’s 
Rights of Man, written in reply 
to Burke’s Reflections on the Rev- 
olution in France, 1790, and 
welcomed by Jeffersonians as po- 
litical gospel. Its circulation was 
a million and a half copies. 


Democratic Americans, however, became even more enthusiastic as a result of the execution of 
This division of sentiment was carried over to the internal 
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426 Extracts from the minutes of the first meeting, 1793, of the Democratic*Republican Society of Philadelphia, from ~ 
the original in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN RADICALS IMITATE THE FRENCH 


Enruvsrasm for the French Revolution among the followers of Jefferson expressed itself in the erection of 
Liberty poles. The term “Republican” now became the favored title of the party. Some of Jefferson’s 
followers went to the extent of direct imitation of the French Revolutionists. “Democratic clubs” were 
formed in various cities, based on the model of the Jacobin Club in Paris. These clubs held secret meetings 
and their members addressed each other as “‘citizen,” in the manner of the French. 


SATIRES ON THE JEFFERSONIANS 


Porrticat lampoons were used by both parties. The Jacobiniad was a satire upon the followers of Jefferson, 
who are pictured as ignorant and illiterate boors aping the radicalism of the Jacobin clubs of France. 


THE JACOBINIAD. zt 
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_ OUR readers are, doubilefs, all im- 
ee to hear the great VinaL, whom we 
on the point of fpeaking- But se muft 
entreat them to poltpone their cusiofity, for 
- afew moments, until we have introduced 
the following curiofity, which we 
have juft received from a correfpopdent, 
who pledges himfelf for its authenticity. 


COPY of « COMPACT, 
to be figned by every candidate, previgus to 
his admiffion into the conftitutional foci 
(alias jacobin club) at Bofton : the compof- 
‘tion, by brother Tommy : the fpelling, by 
the sgcaxTanry, verbatim ef literatim. 


“ WHEREASS it apecrs to u/s, that the 
“ Sibertys of our cuntry are ear endang 
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427 From J. 8. J. Gardiner, Remarks on the Jacobiniad, Boston, 1795 
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THE FRENCH ENVOY ARRIVES 


TRicoLor cockades and Democratic societies sprang up 
everywhere. In the midst of this agitation the French 
envoy, Genét, arrived at Charleston. After ten days of 
hilarious welcome, he began a triumphal progress to Phila- 
delphia, traveling through a region disgruntled with the 
administration — an administration which naturally eyed 
this exuberance with suspicion. 
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428 Edmond Charles Genét, 1765-1834, from the portrait by 
yearns in the Albany (N. Y.) Institute and Historical and 
0 MY 


AMERICA IS NEUTRAL IN THE 
FRANCO-BRITISH WAR 
WuiLE Genét was being féted in Charleston, news of war 
between France and Great Britain caused the cabinet 
grave concern. America was tied by bonds of gratitude 
and treaty to France. That country, indeed, had been 
promised, in case of attack, special privileges in American 
ports. Should, then, Genét be received as the representa- 
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tive of the favored 
nation? What 
would this mean to 
American commerce, most of which was with England? Hamilton 
favored cancellation of the French treaties as no longer effective; 
Jefferson would countenance anything short of war with Britain. 
The upshot was an agreement to receive Genét, but to interpret the 
treaty privileges of France with strictness; and, lastly, to issue a Presi- 
dential proclamation warning al] citizens to refrain from acts hostile 
to any of the belligerents. Jefierson, as Secretary of State, played an 
important part in the development of the American system of neutrality. 


Yui Jereexsox. 


429 Washington's Proclamation of Neutrality, dated Apr. 22, 1793, 
from a printed copy in the New York Public Library 


HAMILTON DEFENDS NEUTRALITY 


TuE proclamation angered the opponents of the administration. Their 
newspapers lauded Genét and virulently attacked the administration 
and the President. The French agent wrote to his superiors at Paris: 
“You could appreciate the value of the declarations of neutrality which 
have been made if you knew the enthusiasm and the entire devotion of 
our friends in the United States.” He even asserted that the President 
had exceeded his powers in issuing such a declaration. This was seized 
upon by Jefferson and the Republicans as an ingenious weapon with 
which to strike the administration. Hamilton’s pen came to the 


430 Extrac: 


FOR THE GAZETTE, 


Mr, Fenno, 
AS attempts are making very dangerous 

to the peace, and it is to be feared not 
very friendly to the conftitution of the Uni- 
ted Stateseit becomes the duty of thofe who 
with well to both to endeavor to prevent 
their fuccefs. 

The objections, which have been railed 
againft the proclamation of neutrality lately 
iffued by the Prefident, have been urged ina 
fpirit of acrimony and invedtive, which de- 
monttrates that more was in view than mere- 
ly a free difcuffion of an important public 
meafure 3 that the difcuffion covers a defign 
of weakening the confidence of the people in 
the author of the meafure, inorder to remove 
or leffen a powerful obftacle to the fuccefs of 
an oppofition to the government, which how- 
ever it may change its form, according to 
circumftances, feems ftill to be adhered to 
and purfued with perfevering induftry. 

This refleftion:-adds to the motives con 
nected with the meafure itfelf to recommend 
endeavors, by proper explanations, to place 
it ina juft light. Such explanations at leaft 
cannot but be fatisfa@ory to thofe who may 
not have leifure or opportunity for purfuing 
themfelves an invettigation of the fubject 
and who may with to perceive, that the poli- 
cy of the government is not inconfiftent with 
its obligations or its honor. 

The objections in queftion fall under four 


from the frst of Hamilton’s 


letters signed ‘‘Pacificus’’ in support of 
neutrality, from the Gaze'te of the United 
States, June 29, 1793, in the New York Public 
Library 


rescue. In the Gazette of the United States appeared seven letters from 
“Pacificus,” ably defending the action of April 22. 
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Extract from the first letter of ‘‘ Helvidius,” from the Gazette of the United States, Aug. 24, 1793, in the New York Public Library 


MADISON REPLIES TO HAMILTON 


Tuess letters were too much for Jefferson. He appealed to Madison for aid. ‘‘For God’s sake, my dear sir, 
take up your pen . . . and cut him to pieces in the face of the public.”” Madison responded under the name of 
*‘Helvidius.” It was a battle between two of the best minds of the day and its results, so far as influencing 
public opinion, were inconclusive. 


THE FRENCH ENVOY 


MEANWHILE the conduct of Genét had been alienating his friends. With cool disregard of international 
etiquette, he began his business without first presenting his credentials to the Government. He commissioned 
privateers, appointed consuls and prepared measures of offense against 
the Spanish settlements in Louisiana. Received with hauteur by 
Washington on May 18, he used the press to denounce the cowardice 
of France’s turncoat ally and to appeal over the heads of the Govern- 
ment to the people. To Jefferson Washington then wrote: “Is the 
minister of the French Republic to set the acts of this Government at 
defiance with impunity?” His cabinet answered, ““No!’? The most 
exacting country could no longer counsel forbearance, and Jefferson 
agreed that the French Government should be asked to recall their 
tactless and insolent envoy. Jefferson’s work as Secretary of State 
during the formative first years under the Constitution were as im- 
portant in shaping American foreign relations as were Hamilton’s in 
determining the nation’s financial policy. Jefferson took the lead in 
establishing the principle (in the case of France after the execution of 
Louis XVI) of recognizing de facto governments which has become a 
regular practice in international law. He also made a distinction be- 
tween political and ordinary crimes, and refused extradition of political 
exiles. His achievements gave him high rank among the men who have 
helped to shape American foreign policy. 


432 From the painting Washington's First 
Meeting with Citizen Genét by Howard Pyle 
for Woodrow Wilson, A History of the Ameri- 
can People. © Harper & Bros. 
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DIPLOMATIC COMPLICATIONS ARISE 


JEFFERSON'S action had its political aspect. On August 3 he 
wrote to Madison concerning Genét: “He will sink the Republi- 


can interest if they do not abandon him. 


Hamilton presses 
eagerly an appeal — e.g., to the people. Its consequences you 
may readily seize, but I hope we shall prevent it.””. Though the 
Republican cause thus suffered, feeling for France remained 
friendly, as is shown by the activities of the numerous “‘ Demo- 
cratic Societies” (No. 426). To this, grievances against Eng- 
land largely contributed. She had not yet executed several of the 
provisions of the treaty of 1783; the United States was still 
refused privileges of trade with British colonies; with the out- 
break of war between France and England new sources of irri- 
tation appeared. France threw open to American vessels her 
West Indian ports, while our trade with European ports ex- 
panded. England hastened to claim the right to seize, as con- 
traband of war, provisions bound for France and vessels attempt- 
ing to run her blockade of French ports. In execution of these 
regulations she proceeded to search American vessels on the high 
seas and to impress any sailors found to be of English birth. 
Early in 1794 war with England seemed inevitable. This situa- 
tion the Republicans tried to exploit to their own advantage. 
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433 John Jay, from the miniature in oil, 1793, by John 
ee in’ the School of the Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity 


In January, Madison presented to the House seven resolutions urging economic retaliation for Britain’s 
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434 Title and first page of Washington’s Proclamation on the Jay 
Saou 1794, from the engrossed copy in the Department of State, 
Washington 


harsh measures. Bills to fortify harbors, to build frig- 
ates, to strengthen the army, were rushed through 
the Congress. In March a temporary embargo was 
laid on British commerce. 


THE JAY TREATY 


In April, 1794, Washington dispatched Chief Justice 
John Jay to England as a special envoy. The 
British had not surrendered the frontier forts in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty of 1783; 
old American debts to British merchants remained 
unpaid, with the merchants prevented from taking 
legal action. It was Jay’s task to prevent the two 
nations from drifting into war. The treaty which 
bears his name pleased no one, but it represented 
the best the young United States, with practically 
no international prestige, could obtain from the 
mother country. England agreed to surrender the 
forts; the debts were to be referred to a claims com- 
mission; the British grievance that the Loyalists 
had not been indemnified for their losses was bal- 
anced against the American grievance that the British 
army during the war had carried off many valuable 
slaves. The East Indian trade was opened to Amer- 
ican vessels but the much desired trade with the West 
Indies was restricted to vessels of seventy tons or less, 
with other provisions to prevent the carrying of sugar 
and other subtropical products from America to 
Europe. The Senate after a bitter debate ratified the 
treaty but eliminated the clause relating to the West 


Indies. 
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POPULAR PROTEST GREETS THE TREATY 


Wuen, in the summer of 1795, the treaty came to public know]- 
edge, protest was vehement. Jay became the most unpopular 
man in America. In Boston and Charleston he was burned in 
effigy. Hamilton was stoned in New York when he endeavered 
to speak for Jay. The treaty was labeled pro-British and anti- 
French. State legislatures declared it unconstitutional. It 
became the football of furious party politics. 


435 Jay Burned in Effigy, from B. J. Lossing, Our Country, 
New York, 1905, after a drawing by F. O. C. Darley 


FISHER AMES’ SPEECH 


Onty after a hard struggle, marked by the brilliant 
and persuasive oratory of Fisher Ames of Massachu- 
setts, did the House, in the ensuing winter, vote the 
appropriations necessary to effectuate it. The vote 
was close, the resolution being carried by fifty-one to 
forty-eight. New England cast only four votes 
against it and from the South there were but four 
votes in its favor. The prospect of the nullification 
of the treaty had alarmed the merchants; and their 
petitions addressed to the Congress played no small 
part in the final result. 


436 Fisher Ames, 1758-1808, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
in Memorial Hall, Harvard University 


THE JAY TREATY BRINGS SOME ADVANTAGES 


As a means of avoiding war, 
the Jay Treaty was an act of 
wisdom. And in its less 
contentious clauses America 
profited by it. Under its 
provisions commissions were 
established to settle a variety 
of claims of the two parties 
and their nationals. Christo- 
pher Gore, later Senator 
from Massachusetts, was one 
of the commissioners to Eng- 
land; William Pinkney of 
Maryland, later Attorney- 
General under Madison and 
Minister to England and to 


437 Christopher Gore, 1753-152/, irom _ the C 
portrait by John Trumbull in Memorial Hall, Russia, was another. The 
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438 Wiiuam Pinkney, 1764-1822, from the por- 
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439 From the engrossed copy of Washington’s Proclamation 
of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, in the Department of State, 
Washington 
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RIGHTS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


For years Spain had insisted upon the exclusive 
right of navigation on the Mississippi. Her 
efforts to enforce this claim aroused the ire of the 
people of Kentucky and Tennessee to such a 
point that they threatened to take the matter 
into their own hands. At this juncture the Presi- 
dent sent Thomas Pinckney, Minister at London, 
to Madrid to negotiate a treaty. He arrived at 
a favorable moment. 
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440 From the engrossed copy of Washington's Proclamation 
of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, in the Department of 
State, Washington 


THE TREATY OF SAN LORENZO 


Gopoy, the Spanish Premier, was a Liberal. 
In 1794 news reached Madrid of the Jay 
Treaty (No. 434). Pinckney, wearied by 
fruitless negotiations, asked for his pass- 
ports, announcing that he was going to 
London. Godoy, fearing an alliance between 
the United States and England, therefore 
agreed to the Treaty of San Lorenzo. The 
boundary between the United States and 
Florida was fixed, and the Mississippi was 
thrown open to American navigation,with the 
privilege of using New Orleans as a port. The 
West had gained a route to the outer world. 
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ie JOHN ADAMS ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Tuer uproar over the Jay Treaty had not subsided before the 
election of 1796 began to stimulate party passions, already fierce. 
Washington let it be known that he wished to retire; thus for 
the first time the Presidency was thrown open to contest. Con- 
gressional caucuses were held to select candidates. Hamilton, 
Federalist leader, had little popular following; Jay was dis- 
qualified by the treaty; John Adams was therefore chosen. He 
was an aristocrat in thought and speech, but his many years in 
public life had made his name a household word. 


442 Thomas Pinckney, 1750-1828, from a miniature 
in oil, 1791, by John Trumbull, in the School of 
the Fine Arts, Yale University 


JEFFERSON CHOSEN VICE-PRESIDENT 


Apams was heartily disliked by his party leader. 
Honest, intelligent, partiotic, he did not possess the 
art of winning and working with his fellows. Stub- 
born and proud, he refused to subordinate himself to 
Hamilton, who during Washington’s administration 
had been the leader of the Federalist party. The 
latter therefore resorted to a questionable political 
trick whereby Adams’ companion on the Federalist 
ticket, Thomas Pinckney, popular because of the 
Spanish treaty, would be returned as President. But 
the scheme became known, the Adams electors re- 
fused to vote for Pinckney, and Jefferson, head of the 
Republican ticket, was elected vice-president. 


443 John Adams in court dress, from the portrait painted in England 
in 1783 by J. 5S. Copley, in Memorial Hall, Harvard University 


ADAMS IS HANDICAPPED BY FACTIONS 


THE new President, therefore, entered office after an election 
that showed real strength in the opposing party and factions 
within his own. Under such conditions, his effort to carry on 
the non-partisan policies of Washington proved unfortunate. 
His proposals to appoint Jefferson or Madison as Minister to 
France alienated the Hamiltonians; while his retention of the 
Washington cabinet, most of the members of which looked to 
Hamilton for leadership, served to weaken his administration 
and to strengthen the Republicans. John Adams may have 
been a profound student of government, but he was very slow 


444 John Adams, from the pastel portrait by Sharples . y a OPE 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia” P in learning the lessons of practical politics. 
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445 Pierre Auguste Adet, 1763-1832, from the pastel 
portrait by Sharples in Independence Hall, Phila- 
elphia 


MONROE PROVES 
AN INDISCREET 
MINISTER 


AtMost at the outset 
Adams was faced with a 
serious foreign problem. 
In 1794, to supplant the 
Federalist Gouverneur 
Morris, Washington had 
sent, as Minister to 
France, James Monroe, 
disciple of Jefferson. 
Monroe found France 
perturbed by the pend- 
ing Jay Treaty. In his 
efforts to appease the 
Directory he over- 
stepped the bounds of 
diplomatic discretion, 
and was recalled in the 
autumn of 1796. Before 
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446 James Monroe, 1758-1831, from the pastel por- 


trait by Sharples, 
Hall, Philadelphia 


about 1798, 


in Independence 


departing he intimated that should Jefferson be elected in the campaign of 1796, compensation would be forth- 
coming for the offensive treaty. Acting. upon the hint, the French Minister in the United States, Adet, 
worked more or less openly for the success of the Republicans. Such tactics still further increased Federalist 


dislike of France. 


447 
trait by Francois P. Gérard (1770-1837) 


harles Maurice Talleyrand-Perigord, 1754-1838, from 
an dea for the Huropean Magazine, 1814, after a por- 


AMERICA RESENTS INDIGNITY BY FRANCE 


CuarLEs CoteswortH Pinckney, Federalist successor to Monroe, was humiliatingly refused the “card of 
domicile” which would permit him to remain in France. When news of this rebuff reached America, ie 
indignation was intense. Adams called Congress in special session in May, 1797, and, telling the members 
forcefully that the Directory had “treated us neither as allies nor friends nor as a sovereign ae one 
mended the taking of measures of defense, to show the world that “we are not a degraded people humiliate 


under a colonial spirit of fear.” 


48 Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1746-1825, from the por- 
2 trait by Gilbert Stuart, owned by Julian Mitchell, Charles- 
ton, 5. C 
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449 Talleyrand’s Letter to Gerry, 1798, from the original 
in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris 
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TALLEYRAND SLIGHTS THE ENVOYS 


Apams, however, thought peaceful relations might still be 
preserved. He therefore appointed, with the confirmation of 
the Senate, John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry to join Pinckney 
in Paris. Gerry was a Massachusetts Republican and so not 
altogether objectionable to the Federalists, while his presence 
might mollify the testy French Directory. In October all 
three were informally received by Talleyrand as Foreign Minis- 
ter. A few days later they were approached by three persons, 
later distinguished as X, Y and Z, as agents of the Minister. 
They suggested that a gift of 1,200,000 francs might prove an 
aid to negotiations. “No, no, no, not a penny,” responded 
Pinckney. Then, after months of futile exchanges between the 
two parties, the commissioners gave up in disgust. Talleyrand 
prevailed upon Gerry to remain, which encouraged the Di- 
rectory to hope for a éhange of front by the United States, and 
intensified the foreign issue in American politics. 
(Translation) 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs [Talleyrand 


to Mr. Gerry, Envoy of the United States. 


I have received, Sir, your letter of yesterday. You inform me, Ist, that the journal 
presented contains all the informal negotiations communicated by the envoys to their 
government; 2nd, that the persons in question have not produced to your Knowledge 
any authorization or document of any kind that would accredit them: 3rd, that three 
of the individuals mentioned (designating them in the order in which I have placed 
mem as W, a Y) are foreigners, and that the fourth, or Z, has acted only as messenger 
and interpreter. 


Paris, 13 Prairial, 6. 


Although I understand your reluctance to name these individuals, I must beg you at once to subordinate this to the importance of the matter. 


Will 
Mr. 


ou please, therefore, Ist, either give me their names in writing, or tell them confidentially to the bearer; 2nd, name the woman referred to by 
nekney; 3rd, tell me whether any of the citizens attached to my staff and authorized by me to see the envoys have said one word which has the 


least relation to the shocking proposal that has been made by X and Y to remit any sum whatever for corrupt distribution. 


450 From a contemporary cartoon The 


fi Ue. 


Times; A Political Port 


ESLCICL GLO Sz et 


rait, in the New York Historical Society 


WAR WITH FRANCE IS THREATENED 

Wurtz Adams awaited news from Paris, the war party was with difficulty restrained. But when, on Aprii 8, 
1798, the President sent to Congress the dispatches from the commissioners describing their treatment, the 
resentment was unbounded. As the correspondence was published, Republicans joined with Federalists in 
calling for war. “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute” became the universal rallying cry. Com- 
merce with France and her possessions was ordered stopped, the French treaties were abrogated, a direct tax 
was voted, and a large volunteer army, with Washington at its head, organized. All this pleased the Federal- 
ists, and especially Hamilton, who became the second in command of the new army. 
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A NAVY DEPARTMENT IS 
ESTABLISHED 


AmoneG the various measures for waging the un- 
declared war was an act establishing a navy de- 
partment, at the head of which Adams placed 
Benjamin Stoddert of Maryland, Revolutionary 
soldier and Georgetown merchant. Equipment 
for the new frigates, the Constitution, Constellation, 
and United States was voted; the merchant marine 
was permitted to arm for defense and offense; and 
in July, 1798, three squadrons sailed against the 
French in the West Indies. 


CONGRESS RESTRICTS 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 


Tue war spirit ran high. France had injured 
America more than once. The impudence of 
Genét and Adet (Nos. 428, 445) was not for- 
gotten. Scores of American merchantmen had 
been captured by French privateers. Then came 
George Logan’s trip to Paris for the purpose of 
averting war. ‘Talleyrand received him with 
marked courtesy. For in truth France wanted 
no war with the United States. Talleyrand’s con- 


451 Benjamin Stoddert, 1751-1813, from the portrait by E. F. Andrews in 
the oiiice of the Secretary of the Navy, Washington 


duct had been bluster to win America at least to benevolent neutrality. But Logan was a Republican and 
his action was an unwarranted and partisan interference in diplomacy. So the Logan Act was passed, for- 
bidding an individual citizen to take part in a controversy with a foreign power. 


eR 


452 The gen aot 1799, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 
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A CONVENTION IS SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE, 1800 


Bur Adams received Logan and welcomed the sug- 
gestion that Talleyrand was anxious for peace, and 
would give a proper reception to any Minister sent. 
The President wanted war as little as the French. 
He saw an opportunity to end it. Never lacking in 
courage, he now took the initiative. Without 
consulting a hostile cabinet, he sent to the Senate, 
in February, 1799, the nomination of William Vans 
Murray, then Minister to Holland, as Minister to 
France. To the Republicans the action of Adams 
was endorsement from an unexpected quarter of 
their own contention, that it was foolish to talk of 
war with a country that was only too willing to be 
friendly if She in turn were not discriminated against. 
To the Federalists his action brought consternation. 
In the heat of his first reaction, a Federalist leader 
453 William Vans Murray, 1762-1803, from the miniature in the posses- wrote to Hamilton, “Had the foulest heart and the 

sion of V. Murray Sulivane, Cumberland, Md. ablest head in the world been permitted to select 
the most embarrassing and ruinous measure, perhaps it would have been precisely the one which has been 
adopted.” Taking the initiative for his party, Hamilton insisted that the negotiations be placed in the hands 
of a commission, to include the new Minister, rather than of an individual. Adams finally agreed, nominating 
Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Henry. When Henry declined the nomination, William R. Davie of North 
Carolina was substituted. After many months of discussion, a convention was signed at Paris in September, 
1800, which gave mutual satisfaction. Napoleon, now in power, did not insist on a renewal of the treaties of 
1778; while America did not press certain damage claims. Thus formally came to an end the only treaty 
of alliance between the United States and a European power. 


FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA MEET RESTRAINTS 


Tue ultra-Federalists were at the height of their power in the spring of 1798 when the X Y Z affair had aroused 
a spirit of militant patriotism. The opportunity was not lost on those who felt that a check should be placed 
on democracy. The Whisky Rebellion, the Democratic societies so warmly espousing the doctrines of the 
French revolutionists, the scurrilous press which stopped at nothing to denounce public officials — these were 
signs of a decay of the constitutional theory that government was to protect property and to be administered 
bythe able. ivMiany 2 Recmgee ees — Sa 
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also were several of the - 
more intemperate publi- 
cists. Hence the repres- 
sive measures of 1798, 
The term of residence for 
naturalization was raised 
from five to fourteen 
years; the President was 
given discretionary power 
to deport any obnoxious 
alien, and to arrest, im- 
prison, and deport dan- 
gerousenemy aliens. Jury 


trial was not required, 454 Title and first page of the Alien Bhenies Act, 1798, a the cag in the 
Department of State, Washington 
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CONGRESS 
PROVIDES AGAINST 
SEDITION 


TuEsE drastic measures 
were designed to counter- 
act the exertions of 
French and Irish radicals 
within the country. Some 
thought Gallatin, Repub- 
lican leader, was a special 
objective of the acts. 
But the effects of the 
statutes were far-reach- 
ing. Hamilton predicted 
that “If we push things 
to an extreme, we shall 
then give to faction body 
and solidity.”” So it hap- 
pened. The Republican press at once made an outcry. To muzzle it came the Sedition Act, later to serve 
as a model for the espionage acts in the war of 1917-18. This made it a crime to publish any false or 
malicious writings against the Government, Congress, or the President, with intent to excite popular hatred 
of or resistance to them, or to bring them into contempt. It was aimed at a few Republican editors, per- 
haps unduly ardent in their political activity. But the law did not single out the Republicans; nor were 
they alone in the use of unrestrained language. “‘Fire-eating salamanders” and “‘poison-sucking toads” 
were some of the epithets of Fisher Ames, arch-Federalist, when he tried to describe his political opponents. 


es 


455 Section 2, 3, and 4 of the Sedition Act, 1798, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


CONGRESS AT ODDS OVER THE SEDITION ACT 


ApAmMs made no effort to enforce the alien acts, for the more obnoxious French agitators left the country of 

their own accord; while the President, to the disgust of the extreme Federalists, derided the prospect of a 

foreign invasion. Yet, like the rest of his party, he wished that respect should be shown to public officials; 
~ and prosecutions under the Sedition Act received his approval. The first to suffer was Matthew Lyon, member 

of Congress from Vermont. A fiery Irishman, Lyon had worked up from poverty to the proprietorship of a 

newspaper which he called The Scourge of Aristocracy and Repository of Important Political Truth. As a rabid 

Republican, he was thoroughly hated by the Federalists and became the butt of their gibes. In January, 1798, 

irritated by Griswold, Federalist from Connecticut, Lyon in a passion spat in the face of his tormentor. The 

House took up the case, but the Federalists could not muster the two-thirds necessary for expulsion of a 
member. Griswold took matters into his 
own hands and on the fifteenth of Febru- 
ary suddenly attacked Lyon with a heavy 
bludgeon. The latter retaliated as best he 
could. The following day a resolution to 
expel both members was brought in, but 
nothing came of it. Scarcely had the 
Sedition Act passed when Lyon was 
arrested for publishing a letter accusing 
Adams of “unbounded thirst for ridicu- 
lous pomp, foolish adulation, and selfish 
avarice.” He was fined one thousand dol- 
lars and given four months in jail, during 
which time he was triumphantly reélected 
to Congress. Many years later the fine 
was refunded, with interest. On his re- 
lease from jail, his fine was paid through 
2 the aid of Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, 


456 From a cartoon ene rene Ck es ee Hartford, 1807, and other Republicans of prominence. 
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JEFFERSON OPPOSES RESTRICTIONS ON POPULAR LIBERTY 


Prosecutions for a time continued, but their political effect soon caused the Government to abandon the 
laws. The measures had been aimed at radical aliens and their Jacobin sympathizers, the Republicans. The 
latter were loud in condemnation of them. Jefferson in October wrote to a friend: “The X,Y,Z fever has con- ° 
siderably abated through the country, and the alien and sedition laws are working hard. I fancy that some 
of the State Legislatures will take strong ground on this occasion. For my own part, I consider those laws as 
merely an experiment on the American mind, to see how far it will bear an avowed violation of the Constitu- 
tion. If this goes down, we shall immediately see attempted another act of Congress, declaring that the 
President shall continue in office during life, reserving to another occasion the transfer of the succession to his 
heirs, and the establishment of the Senate for life.” In short, Jefferson saw in the rising tide of objection to 


the administration and its acts fine campaign material. To ensure that “strong ground of the State legisla- 
tures,” he drafted a set of resolutions which he 


placed in the hands of John Breckinridge of the 
Kentucky legislature, where, with minor changes, 
they were enthusiastically adopted. But Jefferson 
saw mere than campaign material in the sedition 
law. The enactment impaired the right of free 
speech and free press without which the govern- 
mental experiment in the United States must fail. 
The common people rallied to his support as he 
led the attack upon the Federalist aristocracy. 


457 Kentucky Resolutions, Nov. 10, 1798, from an early copy 
in the Massachusetts Archives 


STATE RIGHTS RESOLUTIONS PASS 
IN VIRGINIA 


JEFFERSON persuaded Madison to draft for the Virginia 
legislature resolutions similar to those of Kentucky. This 
was done. These two documents, destined later to encour- 
age doctrines of nullification and of secession, though con- 
demned by other states, made a profound sensation. Many 
years later Madison wrote of them: “The Resolutions were 
for political effect, intended as a party platform to arouse 
the Republican sentiment throughout the country and 
secure a general condemnation of the Federalist centraliza- 
tion.” If this was the purpose, they were highly successful. 
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459 The Passing of the Federalists, from The Columbian Centinel, Mar. 4, 1801, published by Benjamin Russell, Boston 


CENTRALIZED POWER RECEIVES A SETBACK 
No more bitter election campaign has ever been fought than that of 1800. The Federalists, intrenched in 
public office, arraigned their opponents as Jacobins and raised the bugaboo of a French plot to sever Ken- 
tucky from the Union. But the people did not listen. In despair the Federalists appealed to the “friends of 


society, religion, and good order” 


to support an administration whose record of service was so full. 


Upon 


that record the Republicans, deftly led by Jefferson and Burr, concentrated their attack. Centralization of 
power, suppression of constitutional liberties, increased and direct taxation, swollen civil service, all came in 
for reproof. Disaffection in Federalist ranks added to their troubles. As state after state swung to Jefferson 


the Federalists became frantic. 


When, despite Hamilton, Burr carried New York for the Republicans, the 


result was practically certain. The Federalists had fallen. Never again did the party elect a President of the 


United States. 
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THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


HE party that came into power on the wave of the Revolution of 1800 was pre- 
eminently the party of Jefferson. As a party leader, Jefferson is without a peer. 
“In his understanding of mass psychology, he had no equal. When a measure 
was passed or a policy adopted in Philadelphia, he knew the reactions in the woods of 
Georgia without waiting for letters and papers. This rare insight into the mass mind 
made him a brilliant propagandist. . . . In his leadership we find more of leading than 
of driving. He had a genius for gently and imperceptibly insinuating his own views into 
the minds of others and leaving them with the impression that they had conceived the 
ideas and convinced Jefferson. . . . Jefferson was the original ‘Easy Boss.’ . . . Jefferson 
was the most resourceful politician of his time. For every problem he had a solution. 
He teemed with ideas. These were his shock troops. If he seemed motionless, it was 
because by a nod or look he had put his forces on the march. Like the wiser of the modern 
bosses, he knew the virtue of silence. When in doubt, he said nothing. When certain of 
his course, he said nothing — to his foes. It was impossible to smoke him out when he 
preferred to stay in. In the midst of abuse he was serene. And he was a stickler for party 
regularity. He appreciated the possibilities of organization and discipline. When money 
was needed for party purposes, his friends would receive a note: “I have put you down for 
so much.’ . . . He was never too big for the small essential things, and he was a master 
of detail. . . . His energy was dynamic and he was tireless. He never rested on his arms 
or went into winter quarters. His fight was endless.’’ — CLAuDE G. Bowers, J efferson and 
Hamilton, 1925, pp. 107-111. Such was the man who came to the Presidency in 1801. 
The degree of success attained by Jefferson and the causes of his failures as well as of 
his achievements may be found embodied in the remarkable words of Josiah Quincy, 
polished orator and arch-Federalist. In the course of the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the suspension of the Embargo (1808), Quincy said: “‘We are but a young 
nation. The United States are scarcely yet hardened into the bone of manhood. The 
whole period of our national existence has been nothing else than a continued series of 
prosperity. The miseries of the Revolutionary war were but as the pangs of parturition. 
The experience of that period was of a nature not to be very useful after our nation had 
acquired an individual form and a manly constitutional character. It is to be feared we 
have grown giddy with good fortune, attributing the greatness of our prosperity to our 
own wisdom, rather than to a course of events, and a guidance, over which we had no in- 
fluence. It is to be feared that we are now entering that school of adversity, the first 
blessing of which is to chastise an overweening conceit of ourselves.’’ Quincy, in short, 
believed that the progress of the country was due, not to the somewhat undiscerning 
though eager experimentation of the Republicans, but to factors imbedded in non- 
political institutions. These institutions, chiefly economic, Jefferson had found none 
too pliant. Less doctrinaire devices than his were needed to promote the general welfare. 
The times of adversity prophesied by Quincy came in 1812. Yet from the clouds of the 
War of 1812 the country emerged with a new, unchastened spirit of optimism. The 
“Era of Good Feeling” was a time of rejoicing, when men felt that their country had 
been tested and found good. The nation was vigorous, self-reliant, hopeful. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT, 1801 


THE success of Jefferson was honestly dreaded by 
numerous intelligent folk. The Reverend Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale, prophesied that “the 
Bible would be cast into a bonfire, our holy worship 
changed into a dance of Jacobin phrensy, our wives 
and daughters dishonored, and our sons converted 
into the disciples of Voltaire and the dragoons of 
Marat.” Little wonder that, when it was learned 
that the electoral vote had been a tie between Jeffer- 
son and Burr, the Federalist caucus chose to support 
the latter as the lesser of two evils. Only the pressure 
of Hamilton secured, on the thirty-sixth ballot, the 
selection of Jefferson, who he thought would “pursue 
a temporizing rather than a violent system.” 


JEFFERSON’S MYSTIFYING PERSONALITY 


THE man so distrusted was indeed a perplexing in- 
dividual. Born, in 1743, of good Virginia aristocracy, 
he was a lifelong believer in the people and in their 
desire and capacity to govern themselves. Studious 
and retiring, he nevertheless for a generation led a 
political party with deftness and aplomb. A cul- 
tivated gentleman who with reluctance left the 
brilliant life of Paris to join Washington’s cabinet, 
he in a few short years was condoning the Terror as a 
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461 Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826, from the portrait painted in 1805 by 
Rembrandt Peale, in the New York Historical Society 


mere incident in a beneficent development. His partisanship dates from this period, and as time passed his 
mystifying personality unfolded still further. In May, 1787, he was described as “an American who is at once 


rioat® he ortrait of Jefferson by Mather Brown (1761-1831), 
bi minted ns London about 1785, courtesy of Charles Francis Adams, 
oston 


a musician, skilled in drawing, a geometrician, an 
astronomer, a natural philosopher, legislator and 
statesman. It seemed as if from his youth he had 
placed his mind, as he had done his house (Monti- 
cello), upon an elevated situation, from which he 
might contemplate the universe.’’ Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin were two of the most versa- 
tile men that America has produced. Both were 
deists and were influential in the development of 
deistic thought in their day. Both were men of 
science. Though the terms were not then in vogue, 
Franklin tended more to pure and Jefferson to ap- 
plied science. If Franklin was the greater diplomat, 
Jefferson was the greater political leader. Jefferson 
knew well both how to compromise, when the occa- 
sion seemed to demand it, and how to fight. He 
made bitter enemies and constant friends. Although 
at the end of his administration he suffered the humil- 
iation of seeing his policy of “‘peaceable coercion”’ 
abandoned, his prestige was not impaired. For more 
than a decade after his retirement he remained the 
“Sage of Monticello” to whose drawing room jour- 
neyed men of all sorts seeking counsel and guidance. 
Though Jefferson has been dead for more than a 
century, his thought and his ideals still influence the 
development of the American people. 
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MACLAY’S PEN PORTRAIT OF 
JEFFERSON 


In 1790, Senator Maclay thus described the Demo- 
cratic leader: ‘Jefferson is a slender man, has 
rather the air of stiffness in his manner. His 
clothes seem too small for him. He sits in a loung- 
ing manner, on one hip commonly, and with one 
of his shoulders elevated above the other. His face 
has a sunny aspect. His whole figure has a loose 
shackling air. He has a rambling vacant look, 
and nothing of that firm, collected deportment 
which I expected would dignify the presence of a 
secretary or minister. I looked for gravity, but 
a laxity of manner seemed shed about him. He 
spoke almost without ceasing, but even his dis- 
course partook of his personal demeanor. It was 
loose and rambling; and yet he scattered informa- 
tion wherever he went, and some even brilliant 
sentiments sparkled from him.” There is a strik- 
ing contrast between the portrayal of the third 
President by the politician Maclay, and the artist, 
oye ee) Stuart. 

463 Jefferson in 1799, from the portrait _by Gilbert Stuart in the Bowdoin 


Museum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


JEFFERSON WANTS A “WISE AND FRUGAL GOVERNMENT” 


JEFFERSON’S creed was simple, and understood by his followers. Nowhere is it better stated than in the 
inaugural address, delivered by him in the new capitol. “Let us, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own Federal and Republican principles; our attachment to union and representative government. 
Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the globe; 
too high-minded to endure the degradations of the 
others; possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the thousandth and 
thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense of 
our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the 
acquisition of our own industry, to honor and con- 
fidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from 
birth, but from our actions and from our sense of 
them; enlightened by a benign religion, professed 
indeed and practised in various forms, yet all of them 
inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man; acknowledging and adoring an 
overruling Providence, which, by all its dispensa-, 
tions, proves that it delights in the happiness of man 
here, and his greater happiness hereafter; with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and prosperous nation? Still one thing more, 
fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them free to regulate their own pursuit of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth the bread it has earned. This is the sum 
of good government and this is necessary to close the 
circle of our felicities.” 


464 From the Portrait of Jefferson, 1821, by mThOMAA Sully (1783- 
in the Library of the United States Military Academy, West boise NY 
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JEFFERSON’S CHIEF ADVISERS 


JEFFERSON'S cabinet selections still further illumi- 
nate the man. Three, Henry Dearborn and Levi 
Lincoln of Massachusetts and Gideon Granger of 
Connecticut, came from the stronghold of Federal- 
ism, which had given Jefferson but one vote in the 
electoral college. Robert Smith of Maryland became 
head of the Navy Department. These men were 
either of mediocre ability or in charge of military 
administration, a matter in which the President took 
little interest. His real advisers were two, Madison 
as Secretary of State and Gallatin at the Treasury. 
Albert Gallatin was the ablest financier among the 
Republicans. A graduate of the University of 
Geneva, he had come to America in 1780. Since his 
election to the House of Representatives in 1795 he 
had made public finance his special study. In that 
body he had become the recognized Republican 
leader. Gallatin’s thirteen years as Secretary of the 
Treasury developed a policy pleasing to his leaders 
and their supporters. His major care at this time 
was to reduce the public debt. His economy was on 
a fair way to achievement when foreign disturbances 
came to disrupt his thrifty plans. 


465 Albert Gallatin, 1761-1849, from the portrait Eyeeueent Stuart in 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yor 


CONGRESS IS GUIDED BY RANDOLPH 


Wiru a working majority in both Houses, the administrative program fared well. Persons still confined under 
the Sedition Act were pardoned; the Hamiltonian whisky tax was repealed, the residence requirement for 
naturalization reéstablished at five years, and the 
army, navy and diplomatic corps reduced. The 
President’s spokesman was John Randolph of 
Roanoke, who had entered the House on the wave 
of opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts and was 
to prove a consistent strict constructionist. This 
led him later to break with Jefferson. But now he 
was administration leader and his keen wit and 
sarcasm were employed against the Federalist 
enemies. The first clash with the Federalists came 
early. On February 13, 1801, the hang-over Con- 
gress had passed a Judiciary Act (No. 404) which 
set up a machinery of courts which the Republicans 
considered needlessly expensive. Worse than this, 
Adams had in the last hours of his administration 
filled the sixteen new judgeships with stanch Fed- 
eralists, among them defeated Congressmen. The 
incoming Republicans regarded the measure, and 
with some cause, as a partisan device designed to 
perpetuate Federalist power. Repeal was accom- 
plished on March 31, 1802. “ Judges created for po- 
litical purposes, and for the worst of purposes under 
a republican government, for the purpose of opposing 
the National will, from this day cease to exist,” 


466 John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, from the portrait by Chester rejoiced the National Intelligencer. 
Harding (1792-1866) in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D, C, 
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JEFFERSON AND MARSHALL HAVE 
OPPOSING VIEWS 


In June, two of the new judges sitting in the Supreme 
Court had instructed the District Attorney to prosecute 
the editor of the National Intelligencer for libel against the 
Judiciary. Though the matter was dropped, it had spurred 
Jefferson’s zeal to get rid of such partisans. Another event 
soon after strengthened this desire. On January 20, John 
Adams had nominated John Marshall of Virginia, acting 
Secretary of State, to be Chief Justice. Marshall had long 
been the subject. of Jefferson’s dislike, while Marshall 
thought no better of the new President. The opinions of 
the Chief Justice in the famous case of Marbury vs. Madt- 
son, 1803, were regarded by Jefferson with high indignation 
as an unwarrafited and partisan “attempt in subversion 
of the individuals of the Executive Cabinet within their 
peculiar departments.” Indeed, the contemporary criti- 
cism of Marshall’s opinion was chiefly of this character; 
almost no attention was paid to the enunciation of that 
principle of judicial review that has since made Marbury 
vs. Madison a “leading case.” 


467 John Marshall, 1755-1835, from the portrait by John Wesley 
Jarvis (1780-1840) in the possession of R. S. Marshall, Ports- 
mouth, Va., courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New 

or 


THE REPUBLICANS ATTACK THE JUDICIARY 


Bir by bit, the Republicans became convinced that they could not hope to govern the country with the 
judiciary in the hands of hostile partisans. Hence began a general attack on the judges. They first dealt 
with John Pickering of the Federal District court in New Hampshire. As he was a drunkard and mentally 
incapacitated, it was easy to secure his impeachment by the House and removal by the Senate. Then 
charges were brought against Samuel Chase of the Supreme Court. Chase had been a Revolutionary 
hero, but since 1796 his conduct on the bench had been notoriously partisan. His handling of cases under 
the Alien and Sedition Acts was remembered by Republicans with hatred. He had actively campaigned for 
Adams in 1800. This was 

no unusual action for the 

REPORT judges of the day; but 

7 ee % when, in May, 1803, in 

the course of charging a 


HON. SAMUEL CHASE, grand jury, Chase at- 
tacked the President and 
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jority of the Supreme 
Court owe their selection 
to the Republicans; even 
then Marshall’s person- 


ality and views continued 


to dominate. 


468 Title-page of the pamphlet in the 
New York Public Library 


469 Samuel Chase, 1741-1811, from the portrait by C 
Peale in Independence Hall, Philadelphia” aa 
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THE LOUISIANA COLONY 
BECOMES A CHILD OF FRANCE 


MeaAnwai_e, the shifting currents of Euro- 
pean politics were creating a new issue. Napo- 
leon was master of France and eager to extend 
his power. War with England was closing; 
Talleyrand pointed to America as a fruitful 
scene for new glory. So on Oct. 1, 1800, by He eS y eae 

the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, Spain was Le Général de DiviGon VICTOR, Copituine Général it LOUISIANE. 
persuaded to cede Louisiana to France. In sy ut ie ee 
March, 1802, the Peace of Amiens threw open 
to France the high seas. These developments 
perturbed the United States. No man in the 
country was more interested in the welfare 
of the West than the President. Now, when 
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470 The French Proclamation to the people of Louisiana, 1802, from the 
copy in the New York Historical Society 


(Translation) 


In the name of the French Republic, Victor, General of Division, Captain General 
of Louisiana, to the Louisianians. 


Dear Louisianians: 

By a treaty made between the French Government and His Majesty the King of 
Spain, Louisiana has become a property of the French Republic. I come in the name 
of its First Consul, the immortal Napoleon, to take possession of your interesting 
Colony, and to join your fortunes to the brilliant destinies of the French People. 

Up to the present time, dear Lousianians, in spite of your wise conduct, and all your 
efforts for the aggrandizement of your Colony, you have been able to stamp the result 
of your activities only within the narrow circle of your old possessions; you have not 
been able to take advantage of all the resources offered for agriculture in this vast and 
fecund territory; you have not been able to turn to the profit of a larger commerce all 
the rich fruits of your happy soil. 

I come in the name of our Government to offer you means to multiply your pleas- 
ures; I bring you the laws that have made the glory of the French Nation, for they 
assure its tranquillity and its happiness. Surrounded by just and enlightened magis- 
trates, we shall vie with you in establishing incorruptible justice in your midst. A 
wise and far-sighted administration will give movement and life to agriculture and to 
all branches of industry and of commerce. I bring you brothers like myself who even 
though we have not previously met you, know you well enough to esteem and cherish 
you. Henceforth all delightfully mingling together, we shall form a family, each one of 
whose members shall work for the happiness and prosperity of all. I shall feel for you 
the tenderness of the father that I have become; I shall show unceasingly the solicitude 
of the mother-country to provide the Colony with anything that it may need. 

Dear Lousianians, do not fear the imposing group of warriors who surround me. 
The glory that they have acquired in battle merits your esteem; the virtues that dis- 
tinguish them will permit you to love them, They shall respect your rights and your 
properties, and I assure you that you can only praise their conduct. As for myself, 
471 Robert R. Livingston, 1746-1813, from the portrait dear Louisianians, my happiness will be assured if I can assure your own by my watch- 

about 1796 by St. Memin, in the New York Public Library fulness and my care. 


VICTOR 


JEFFERSON USES DIPLOMACY TO AVOID WAR 
Rumor of the treaty of cession came to Washington. Before it was a certainty, the Spanish Government in 
New Orleans closed the port on the technical ground that the United States had failed to apply for the exten- 
sion of the privilege as provided for in the Pinckney treaty of 1795. The West was aroused; but Jefferson, 
abhorring war, thought diplomacy might succeed. Livingston was instructed to impress France with our 
determination to keep the Mississippi open, and with that end in view to sound Napoleon on the purchase of 
West Florida and New Orleans. Monroe, Jefferson’s favorite diplomat, was dispatched to aid Livingston. 
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NAPOLEON SELLS LOUISIANA 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


Tuer ultimate success of the American 
policy was aided by several events. 
Napoleon’s colonizing scheme rested 
upon the rich island of Santo Domingo, 
Hayti. But a successful slave uprising 
and the appearance of yellow fever per- 
suaded Napoleon to abandon the island. 
Louisiana was now useless to him; more- 
over, another war with England was 
brewing for which he needed money. So 
in April, 1803, Barbé-Marbois made an 
offer to Livingston to sell, not simply 

.” Orleans and West Florida, but all Louisi- 
ana. After some haggling, the bargain 
was struck for $15,000,000. Livingston, 
Monroe, and Marbois signed the treaty, 
which added to American sovereignty 
more land than was contained in all the 
original thirteen states. 


From a sculptured group Signing the Louisiana Treaty by Karl Pate (1867-1915) 
on the Louisiana Monument, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis 


POSSESSION OF LOUISIANA 
DISARMS CRITICISM 


JEFFERSON was pleased and yet perturbed. The 
trans-Appalachian people were now assured of a 
trade route; but acquisition of the new territory 
conflicted with the doctrine of the strict construction 
of the Constitution he had so often announced. He 
even prepared an amendment to cover the matter, 
but fear lest Napoleon might change his mind, and 
also pressure from the frontier, caused it to be given 
up. The President summoned Congress into special 
session, the treaty was ratified on October 26, 1803, 
and the delicate point of constitutional law was 
overborne by the fact of actual possession. 
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Louisiana Purchase on grounds of strict aT ee ol mags split eee a 
construction, but their dislike for the eae on Po NR esti per. Se a- 
“lordlings of the South” found a pretext for wy Stink te ion bea ; 


opposition. The treaty provided for the 
ultimate admission of the ceded territory 
into the Union as a state or states, and this 
meant a lessening of New England’s impor- 
tance in the National Government. So they 
advanced the doctrine that although under 
the Constitution territory could be annexed 
as a colony, admission of such territory as a 
state would require at least a constitu- 
tional amendment, involving the consent 
of three-fourths of the states. When this 
proposition failed of acceptance, a few ir- 
reconcilables, led by Timothy Pickering and 
Roger Griswold of Massachusetts, broached 
the advisability of secession; and, although : - 
discouraged in their designs by such Feder- | to bot peek bathe 


alists as Fisher Ames and George Cabot, | ‘ ; eee tthe onl Cone p 
they considered that if they could enlist |_ inaiad | he fe fast fe gh W. 

New York’s support the scheme would suc- = ae ree a hee fle 
ceed. But New York was Democratic- gee Hg ROLES eh Crovigelceal er 
Republican. How could it be won? The Fh cae bee ding Ao AND cond 


Federalists placed their hopes on Aaron 


475 First page of the letter from Timothy Pickering to Theodore Lyman, Feb. 11, 
B 1804, referring to possible dissolution of the Union, original in the Mace eesti 
urr. Historical Society 


FEDERALIST RELIANCE ON AARON BURR 


No American career has been more checkered than Burr’s. 
Son of Princeton’s first President and grandson of Jona- 
than Edwards, he began life auspiciously. After serving 
with distinction during the war, he began in 1783 the 
practice of law in New York City. Owing partly to the 
restrictions then imposed upon Loyalist lawyers, his 
practice soon became highly lucrative. He also began a 
public career that showed him a master politician. 
From state offices he went in 1791 to the United States 
Senate. His services in the 1800 campaign were indis- 
pensable to the Republican cause; but his complicity 
in the Federalist jobbery resulting from that election 
lost him any remaining shreds of regard by the leaders 
of the party. Henry Adams thus characterizes the Burr 
of the early nineteenth century: “An aristocrat imbued 
with the morality of Lord Chesterfield and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Colonel Burr was chosen the head of the 
Northern democracy. He was the idol of the wards of 
New York City, and aspirant to the highest offices he 
could reach by means legal or beyond the law; or, as he 
pleased himself with saying, after the manner of the First 
Consul of the French Republic, ‘Great souls care little 


1756-1836, from the Serirall by John Vanderlyn 9»? 
Uae Nes cin the New York Historical Society for small morals. 
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NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 


The statement containing the facts that led to 
the Interview between General Hamilton and Col. 
Borr,, published in the’ Eyeding Post oa Monday 
last, studiously avoided mentioning any particolars 
of what ‘past at the place of meeting. This was. 
dictated by aiitapte cousiderations ‘at the time, and 
with the intention, that whatever it might be deem- 
ed properto lay befare the public, should be made 
the'subject of a future commanication, The follow= 
Angi is therefore now submitted, 

In the interviews that have since taken place be- 
tween: the gentlemen that were present, they have 
not been’ able to agree in two important facts that 
passed there—for which reasou nothing was said on 
those subjects in the paper rately published as tooth- 
er particulars in which’ they were agreed. 

Mr. P. expressed: a confident opimon that Gene 
ral Hamilton did not fire fir3i—and that he did not 
fire at allat Col. Burr, Mr. V.N. seemed equally 

| confident in opinion that General H. did fire first— 
and of course that it must bave been af his antago- 
olsf. 

General Hamilton’s friend thinks jt tobe a sacred 
duty he owes to the memery of that exalted maa, to 
his eountry, and his friends, to publish.to the world 
such facts and circumstances as have produced a de- 
gisive conviction in bis own mind, that he can net 
have been mistaken in the belief he has formed on 
those points 

Ist. Besides the teatimonies of Bishop’ Moore, and 
the paper coniainmg an express declaration, under 
General Hamilton's own hand, inclos¢d to his friend 
in a packet, not to be delivered but in the event of 


his death, sand which have already been published, 
Geueral Hamilton informed'Mr. P. at least tend: 
previous toxne Sdar, thathe bad dowbra whether he 
would not yecsive and not return Mr. Barr's first fre. 
Mr. Py remonstrated against this determination, ang 
urged many cons'derations against it, as dangerous to 
hiqsel£and not necessary in he particular case, wheh 
every gruund of dedommodation, not hemitiating, had 
been proposed. |aind Tejected. ‘He said he would not de- 
cide lightly, bat take time tordel.be. are fully. it was 
incidentally mentioned again at their occasional sub- 
sequent cenversations, and on the evening preceding 
the time of the appainied interview, he informed 
Mr. P. he had made up his mind not to fire at Cul 
Burr the firat time, bus to receipe bis fire, andfire in 
tHe air, Mr. P. again urged him upon this subject. 
and repeated his fornier arguments. His final an 
Swer.was in termsthat made an impressionon Mr 
P's. mind which can never be effaced. ** My friend. 
it is the effect of A RatiGious scRUPLE, and does 
notadmut of reasoning; itis useléss to say more on 
tite subject, as niy purpose is definitively fxed." 

2d His Just words before he was wounded afford 


| a proof that this purpose had not changed. ‘When 


he received hig pistol, after having taken bis posi- 
tion, he was asked if he would have the hair sprifg 
act !—His answer was, ‘Not thie fime.’”” 

3d: After he was wounded, and lad in the beat, 
the first words he uttered after recovering the pow- 
er of speech, were, (addressing himself toa gentle- 


‘man present, who perfectly wel tentembers it) 


Pendleton knows J did nat meqn to fire gt Cul. Burr 
the firet time.” 

4th. This determination had been communicated 
by Mr. P. to that gentleman that morning, before 
they left the city. 

Sth: The pistol that had been used by Genéral 
Hamilton, laying loose over the other apparane | ay the 
case which was open; after having Been some time 


in the boat, one of thé boatmen took fiold &F cto 
put itinto the ease: General Hamitton obsetving 
this, said “* Take eqre “of that pittol—it. w coated. 
Ie may go off and do mischigf" This is also rentem: 
bered by the Gentleman altaded | to. 

This shews that he wag. not sensible of havin 
fired at all. Ifhe, had Aired preaioue-to receiving thé 


wound, he would have seemberad it, and ingsefore 


have known that the plstol could not go off ; be € 
aficrodrds it tous have beea the Bech of an: ‘inyoli 
ontary exertion of the muscles pirodticed by Morral 
wwonind, j in which casey:he could not bavé’ been sone 
scious of having Ged. 

6. Mr. P, having 89 atronga conviction that if 
General Hamilton had fired Srst, it could not have 
escaped his attention, (alt hig anxiety being alive for 
the effect of the first fire, and having no reason to be- 
tieve ihe friend of Col. Burr was not sincere in the 
contrary opinion;) ‘he determined to gota the spot 


“where the affair took place, to sce if he could not 


discover some traces of the course of the ball from 
General Hamilton’s pistol. He took a friend with 
him the day after General Hamilton died, and after 
some ¢xamination they Sortunately ‘found what they 
were in search of. They ascértained that the ball pas- 
sed throogh the finta of a ceder tree, at 4n elevation 
of about twelve feet and am haif, perpendicular] 
from the ground, betweea thirteen and foprteea feet 
from the mark on whioh Geoeral Hamilton stood, 
and about four feet wide of the direet Hine between 
hima ard Colonel Burr, ot the tight side; he having 
fallen on the left. ‘The patrwf the thet eemugh 
which the ball! passed waa eut er ge brought t this 
city, and is now ia Mr. Charch’s possession, 

No inferences are pointéd' ont as resulting fram 
these facts, nor will any comments be made. “They 


are left to the candid judgment and feelings of the 
public. 


477 i Contemporary comment on the Burr-Hamilton episode, from the New York Evening Post, July 19, 1804 


THE BURR-HAMILTON DUEL 

Tue Federalist conspirators found Burr in complaint mood. He was in the midst of a bitter struggle for 
supremacy in New York politics. The antagonism of Jefferson had thrown all patronage to Burr’s rivals, 
the Clintons and the Livingstons. He was thus in the market for support, and accepted Federalist backing in 
the gubernatorial race of 1804. This alliance met with the stubborn opposition of Hamilton, friend of union 
and foe of Burr. Burr, defeated, laid the cause at the door of Hamilton, as he had done in 1800. Angry to 
the core, he called upon Hamilton to make good the charges the latter had sponsored in the campaign. The 
duel that followed in 1804 was a momentous event. The Federalists lost a great leader, the “Northern 
Confederacy” foundered, and Burr was compelled to flee as a murderer. 


BURR GOES WEST 


Broken in the East, Burr’s 
audacious ambition led him 
to the West. Crossing the 
Alleghanies, he drifted to 
Blennerhassett’s Island in the 
Ohio, near Marietta. It was 
the show place of the West, 
thanks to the mansion and 
estates of Harman Blenner- 
hassett, a wealthy Irishman 
of good blood, born in Eng- 
land, who had settled here in 
1798. He had surrounded him- 
self with all the culture pos- 
sible and whiled away his time 
with philosophy, music, and 
the arts. 


478 Bletnertiaasott 8 iaiaudl from a engraving by F. E. Jones after a aketeh L 
The Ladies Repository, Feb. 1859 Py. ane eorhes ive 
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BURR ENLISTS SUPPORT FOR A VAGUE SCHEME 


Wir Blennerhasset was his talented wife, afterward to 
attain some fame as a poet. To them Burr broached a scheme 
which has never been fully understood. They fell in with 
his design and contributed money, energy, and supplies. The 
island became a hive of military activity. Further to insure 
success, Burr won the support of General Wilkinson, then 


in command of the 
army and Governor 
of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, and as two- 
faced a villain as 
ever served the 
United States Gov- 
ernment. Other 
leaders of the turbu- 
lent West Burr won 
through magnificent 
fabrications of his 
fertile mind, the 
mind of a romantic 
politician in a ro- 


480 General James Wilkinson, 1757-1825, from the mantic age. 


portrait, 1808, by St. Memin in the’ Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington 


479 Harman Blennerhassett, 1765-1831, from William H. 
Safford, The Blennerhassett Papers, Cincinnati, 1864, after 
the engraving by A. H. Ritchie (1822-95) 


BURR CAPTURED AND TRIED FOR TREASON 


TuroucH 1805 and 1806 Burr carried on his 
involved negotiations. Rumor was rife through- 
out the West, but the Federal authorities were 
slow to act. At last Jefferson became convinced 
of the seriousness of the movement. A presi- 
dential proclamation of November 27, 1806, 
called for the arrest of all involved. Wilkinson 
and others deserted and Burr found himself a 
miserable fugitive. Finally caught in Alabama, 
he was brought to Virginia for trial on the 
charge of treason. 

The case was an event of unparalleled social 
and political interest. It was tried in the United 
States Circuit Court sitting at Richmond. 
Burr’s charming daughter Theodosia won him 
the sympathy of many, and the court room was 
packed to hear and see the eminent participants. 
Chief Justice Marshall presided. Luther Martin 
and Edmund Randolph were counsel for the 
accused, and William Wirt for the Government. 
John Randolph was foreman of the grand jury. 
The trial was widely regarded as a test of strength 
between the Chief Justice and the President. 
Certainly Burr’s acquittal on technical grounds 
did not lessen Jefferson’s animosity toward the 
leader of the Federalist bench. Burr was again 
tried on a charge of misdemeanor and was again 


acquitted. 


481 From the painting The Trial of Tice Burr Be C. W. Jefferys 
(1869-) in the possession of the publishers 
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AMERICA SUFFERS 
FROM THE 
BRITISH-FRENCH 
QUARREL 


MEANWHILE, despite factional 
quarrels arising from the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the ad- 
ministration, Jefferson had been 
triumphantly reélected in 1804. 
His troubles seemed to have van- 
ished. In December he wrote: 
“Peace is smoothing our path 
at home and abroad.” In this 
he was unfortunately mistaken. 
The Peace of Amiens had been 
broken in the final struggle be- 
tween Napoleon and England. 
Each employed all efforts to cripple the other, let neutrals suffer as they might. The chief neutral was the 
United States. After Trafalgar in 1805 England felt free to tighten her control of the seas. The competition - 
of the American mercantile marine was proving damaging to the British merchant. The rule of 1756, for- 


482 The British Attack by the Leander, from a contemporary print published by J. J. Barralet inthe 
collection of N. S. Bartow, courtesy of the American Art Association, New York 


bidding neutral trade to ports closed to them in 
time of peace, was revived, and strengthened 
by an admiralty case in 1805. If France 
would not permit Americans to share in the 
trade of the French West Indies in time of 
peace, she should not be permitted to throw 
open these West Indian ports after war had 
been declared and after the British navy had 
driven the French merchant fleet from the 
Atlantic. In May, 1805, Fox’s blockade 
closed French ports from Ostend to Brest to 
American vessels. Finding it more convenient 
to blockade the American coast than the 
European, British vessels were stationed off 
New York. Their policing proved highly 
obnoxious and occasionally warlike. The 
killing of John Pierce by a shot from the 
Leander, a British warship off Sandy Hook, 
April 28, 1806, was an unwarranted act of bar- 
barity that aroused American resentment. 


THE BLOCKADE IS TIGHTENED 


NapoLEeon countered with the Berlin Decree 
of November, 1806, declaring a blockade of 
the British Isles, and confiscation of all 
vessels coming from England to a French 
port. The English ministry replied with two 
Orders-in-Council, of January and November, 
1807, which extended Great Britain’s blockade 
to every European port from Copenhagen to 
Trieste. There followed Napoleon’s Milan 
Decree of December. By the end of 1807 
any ship bound for Europe, except for Russia, 
Sweden, or Turkey, was liable to capture by 
one or the other of the warring parties, 


Rumb. 15990. 


The iWardbya Gases 


Bublie bp Authority. 


From uesdap January. 6, to Saturdap January 10, 1807. 


T the Court at the Qeees’s Palace, the 7th 

of Faausry 1809, : 
PRESENT, 

The KING's Moft Excellent Majeity ia Council, 


HEREAS the French Government has 
ved certain Orders, which, ia Violation of 
the Ufages of War, purport .to prohibit the Com- 
merce of all Neutral Nations'with His Majefty’s 
Dominions; and slfo to preveat fuch Natioos from 
trediag with any other Countty is any Articles the 
Growth, Produce, or ManufaQure of His Majefty’s 
Dominions ; and whereas the faid Govermnent has- 
sifo taken upon itfelf to declare all Hie Majefty’s 
Dominions to be in a State of Blackade,.at's Time 
when the Fleets of France and her Allies are them. 
{elves confined within their owa Ports by the fu- 
perior Valour and Difcipline of the Britith Navy ; 
and whereas fuch Attempts on the Part of the 
Enemy would give to His Majeily an unqueftionable 
Right of Retaliatios, and would warrart His Ma 
Jefty in enforciag the fame Prohibition of all Com- 
merce with France, which that Power vainly hopes 
to effc& againit the Commerce of His *Majefty’s 
SubjeQs, a Prelnbition which the Saperiority of 
His Majeity's Naval Forces might enable him to 
{upport, by n€ually invefling the Ports and Coatts 
of the Enemy with numerous Squadrons and 
Cruizers, fo 28 to make the Entrance or Approach 
thereto manifeltly dangerous, and whereas His Ma- 
jely, though unwilling to follow the Example of 
His Enemice, by proceeding to an Extremity fo 
tgs, 
“ditlrefGng to all Nations not engaged in the War, 
and carrying on their accuftomed Trade, yet feels 
Himfelf bound by a due Kegard to the jut De- 
‘Sence of the Rights and Laterefts of His People, 
pot 1D fuffer fuch Meafures to be taken by the 


Enemy, withont taking fome Stepa oo His Part te 
retrain this Vivlence, and 4 retort upon them 
the Evils of their own Injeftiee; His Majefiy ie 


-thereupon pleafed, by and with the Advice of His 


Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that no Veffel fhall be permitted to trade from one 
Port to another, both’ which Poris thall belong to 
or be in the Poflefion of France or her Allies, or 
fhall be fo'far under their Controa! as that Britifh 
Veffels may not frecly trade thereat ; and the Com. 
manders of His Majefty’s Ships of Was and Pri- 
vateers thal} be, and are hercby inftreAed, to ware 
every Neutral Veffel coming from any fuch Port, 
and deftined to another fuch- Port, to dilcontiave 
her Veyage, and pot to proceed to any fuch Port 
and any Veffel after being fo warned, or any Vef- 
fel coming from any fuch Port, after « reafonablé 
Time fhall- have been afforded for recciving In. 
formation of thi, His Majefly’s Order, which tal 
be found proceeding to another fuch Port, fhall be 
captured and brought in, and, together with her 
Cargo, fall be condemned ae lawful Prize. And 
His Majefty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lords Commiffioners of the Adminaky, and the 
Judges of the High Court of Admiralty and 
Courts of Vice-Admiralty, are to take th: neceflry 
Meafures herein as to them fhall refpedtively ape 


pertain, W. Fawbener, 
te ee 


Die Mercurijy 1° Decembrit 1806, 
Lords Spirit 


ae a this How 

rom the Jud; 

thie Hooke for Rests 
Mesting after the Recefs at Katter, 


483 British Order-in-Council, dated Jan. 1807, from the London Gazette, 1807 


THE EUROPEAN WAR IS CARRIED 
INTO AMERICA 


In theory, there was little to choose between the 
two belligerent nations. At first Americans sided 
with one or the other as party tradition dictated. 
The Federalists fancied war with France, the 
Republicans war with England. At any rate, 
a foreign issue was once again intruded into 
American politics and Jefferson’s hopes for peace 
were rudely shattered. Jefferson desired peace 
and endeavored to maintam an_ honorable 
neutrality. But Britain’s command of the sea 
rendered her conduct more odious in effect than 
the equally dictatorial policy of Napoleon. 
it was against England that Jefferson directed his 
neutralization scheme. 
that America could maintain peace under such 
trying conditions by the use of a policy of 


For 


commercial discrimination. 


He had witnessed the 
success of the non-importation agreements of 
colonial days; he revived the method now. 
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So 


long he had believed 


In 


March, 1806, a Non-Importation Act was passed 
excluding such British goods as were not essential to America. Before this mild measure became operative 
he sent William Pinkney to London to negotiate a treaty which should restore mutual confidence. But the 
treaty proved so advantageous to Great Britain that Jefferson rejected it without submitting it to the Senate. 
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April, 1807: 


The finifhing 


STROKE. 
Every Shot's a ¥ote, 


and every Vote 


KILLS A TORY! 


DO YOUR DUTY, REPUBLICANS 


Let your exertions this day 


Put down the Kings 


AND TYRANTS OF BRITAIN. 


Republican broadside, 1807, directed against ‘‘British’’ 
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LAST DAY, 


Federalists, from the copy in the New York Historical Society 


Wednesday, July 8, 1807. 
Ye eee LALA ELEC ALLE. © Aa ed Cot ed Baie tease 


BY THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


PRESIDENT OF TME U. STATES OF AMERBIC Ay 


A Proclamation. 


During the wars which, for some time, have 
unhappily prevailéd amony the powers of Europe, 
the United States of America, firm in their prin- 
ciples of peace, have endeavored by justice, bi 
a regular discharge of ull their nasional and soci- 
al duties, und by every friendly office their situ- 
ation has admitted, to muintuin, with all the bet- 
Myerents, their accustomed relations of friend- 
ship, hospitulity, and commercial intorcourse — 
Toking no part in the questions which animate 
these powers against each other, nor permitting 
themselves to entertain a wish but for the resto- 
sation of general peace, they have observed with 
ped faith the neutrality they assumed, und they 

tieve that no instance of a departure from its 
duties con be justly imputed to them by any na- 
thon. A free use of their harbors and waters, the 
meuns of refitting and of refreshment, of suc- 
cour to their sick and suffering, have, at all times, 
and on equal principles, been extended to ail, and 
this too amidst a constant recurrelice of acts of 
insubordinaflon to the laws, of violence to the 
persons, end of trespasses on the property of oe 
Citizens, connitied by officers of one of the bel- 
lgerent parties received ameng us. In truth 
these abuses of the Jaws of hospitality have, with 
few exceptions, becume habitual to the com- 
aménders of the British armed vess¢le hovering 
on our coasts, and frequenting our barbors. 
They heve been the subject of repeated repte- 
sentations to their government. Assurances have 
been given that reper orders should restrain 
them within the tro of the rights and of the 
Fewpect due to « filendly nation: but those orders 
ad eesarinces have been without effect; no in- 
stance of punivnment for past wrongs has taken 
Plgce. 


At length, a deed, transcending all we have 
hitherto seen or suffered, brings the public sen- 
aibility to,a seriouscrisis, und our forbeurance to 
anecessary pause. A frigate of the U. States 
trustIng to @ state of peace, and leaving her har- 
bor on a distant service, has been surprised and 
sttacked by a British vessel of superior force,- 

‘of a squadron then lying in our waters and 
norerine the transaction, and has been disabled 
from service, with the loss of a number of men 
killed and wounded. This enormity was not only 
without provocation or justifiable cause, but was 


Proclamation of July 2, 1807, 


committed with the avowed purpose of taking by 
force, from « ship of wat of the United States, 
« part of her crew; and that no circumstance 
might be wunting to mark its character, it had 
been previously ascertained that the seamen de- 


-manded were native citizens of the United States. 


Having eflected his purpose, he returned to an- 
chor with his squadron within our jurisdiction. 
Hospitaliiy under such circumstances ceascs to 
be a duty: und acontinuance of it, with such un- 
controlled abuses, would tend only by multiply- 
ing injuries snd irritations, to bring on # rupture 
between the two nations. This extreme resort 
is equally opposed to the interest of both, us it is 
to assurances of the most friendly dispositions on 
the part of the British governmient, in the midet 
of which this outrage has been committed. In 
this light the subject cannot but present itself to 
that government uad strengthen the motives to 
un honorable reparation of the wrong which has 
been done, and to that effectual cunirol of its nu- 
val commundors, which alone can justify the go- 
vernment of the United States in the exercise of 
thove hospitalities it is now constrained to dis- 
continue, 


In consideration of these circumstances and 
the right of every nation to regulate its own po- 
lice, to provide for its peace and for the salety of 
its citizens, and cousequently to refuse the ad- 
mission ‘of armed vessels into its harbors or wa- 
ters, either in such numbers or of such descrip- 
tions, us are inconsistent with these, or with the 
maintenance of the authority of the laws, I have 
thought proper in pursuance of the uuthorities 
eperiney given by law to issue this my Proclamu- 

jon, hereby requiring all armed vessels bearing 
commissions under the government of Great 
Britain, now within the harbors or waters of the 
United States, immediately and without any de- 
Jay to depart from the same, and interdicting the 
entrance of all the said harbors and waters to the 
said armed vessels, and to all others bearing com- 
missions under the authority of the British go- 
vermment. 


And if the said vessels, or any of them, shall 
fail to depart as aforesaid, or if they or any others 
80 interdicted, shall hereafter enter the harbors 
or waters atoresaid, I do in that cus¢ forbid all ine 
tercourse with theyn or any of them, their officers 
or crews, and do prohibit all supplies and aid 
from being furnished to them or any of them 


And I do declare and make known, that if any 
person from, or within the Jurisdictional limits of 


barring British warships from American harbors, from the copy 
n the New York Historical Society 


the U. States, shall afford any aid to any such 
vessel, contrary to the prohivition contained in 
this proclamation, cither in repairing any such 
vessel, or in furnishing her, her officers or crew, 
with supplies of any kind, or in any manner what- 
socver, or if any pilot shall assist in nuvigating 
any of the suid armed vessels, unless it be tur the 
purpuse of carrying them in the first instance he- 
ond the limits and jurisdiction of the U. S, or une 
less it be in the case of » vessel forced by distress, 
or charged with public dispatches, as hereinafter 
provided for, such person or persons shall, on con- 
viction, suffer all the pains and penaltics by the 
laws provided for such offences. 


And I do hereby enjoin and require all pere 
sons bearing offices civil or military within or 
under the authority of the U. Stutes, und alf 
others, citizens or inhabitants thereof, or being 
within the same, with vigilance and promptitude 
to exert their respective uuthorities, and to be 
aiding and ussisting to the carrying this prucla- 
mation and every part thereof into full effect. 


Provided nevertheless, That if any such vesse!s 
shall be forced into the harbors or waters of the 
United States, by distress, by the dangers of the 
sea, or Ly the pursuit of un enemy, or shall enter 
them charged with the dispatches or business 
from their government, or shall be a public 
packet for the conveyance of letters und dis- 
patches, the commanding officer immediutely re- 
porting his vessel to the collector of the district, 
stating the object or causes of entering the suid 
harbors or waters, and eunforminy: himself to the 
regulations in thut case prescribed under the 
authority of the laws, shall be allowed the benefit 
of such regulations respecting repuirs, supplies, 
stay, intercourse and departure us shall be per- 
mitted under the same authority. 


In testimony whereof, I have caused the seul 
of the United States to be affixed to these presents 
and signed the same. 


siven at the city of Washington the second 
day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, and of 
the sovereignty und independence of the 
United States the thirty-first. 


TH: JEFFERSON, 
BY¥ THE PARSIDENT. 
JAMES MADISON, 
Secretary of State 


JEFFERSON RESISTS 
BRITISH 
IMPOSITIONS 


Suortty thereafter a fur- 
ther strain was placed 
upon Jefferson’s concili- 
atory temper. Great 
Britain had never ceased 
to insist upon the in- 
alienability of British 
allegiance, as applied to 
sailors in foreign service. 
Now, with American 
commerce flourishing, 
high wages brought many 
desertions from the Eng- 
lish merchant marine and 
navy. So the policy of 
impressment was 
sumed. This came to a 
head in June, 1807, when 
the Leopard fired upon, 
stopped, and took several 
men from the United 
States frigate Chesa- 
peake. 


re- 
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486 The Embargo Act, 1807, from the original 
in the Department of State, Washington 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 
IS FORBIDDEN 


Suc incidents convinced the Presi- 
dent that stiffer measures must be 
taken. He, therefore, pushed the 
Non-Importation Act further in the 
Embargo Act of December, 1807. 
All foreign commerce was, for an 
indefinite future, prohibited. 


SMUGGLING THRIVES 
UNDER EMBARGO 
ENn¥FoRcEMENT of such a drastic policy 
proved harder than enactment. Ship- 
owners and merchants were loath to 
surrender a_ highly profitable, if 
dangerous, trade. As prices fell, 
even the farmers began to resent the 
policy of passive coercion. Smuggling 
throve, despite rigorous enforcement 
measures, passed in 1808; even row- 

boats were subject to surveillance. 
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DHE EBA RG.@: 


A SONG COMPOSED AND SUNG AT DOVER. JULY 4th, 1808. 


[ruwe—Ceme let us prepare—] 


EAR Sirs, it 8 wrong 
To fore New Song ; 
I have let all the breath I can fpare, go ; 
With the Mule I've confer'd, 
And fhe won't fay a word, 
But keeps laughing about the EMBARGO. 


I with that I could 
Sing in Alegro mood, 
But the times are as ftupid as Largo ; 
Could I have my choice, 
I would ftrain up my voice, 
"Till it /nape all the firings of EmBarnco.- 


Our great politicians, 
Thofe dealers in vifions, 

_On paper to all lengths will dare go ; 
But when call’d to decide, 
Like a turtle they hide, 

In their own pretty _/hell the esrB ARCO. 
In the time that we try, 
To put out Britains eye, 

I fear we fhall let our own pair go ; 
But yet we're fo wife, 
We can [ee with French eves, 

And then we fhall like the emparco. 


A French privateer 
Can have nothing to fear ; [go; 
She may load, and may hear or may there 
Their friendfhip is fuch 
And we love them fo much, 
We let them flip thro’ the rMBARGO. 


Our fhips all in motion 
Once whiten'd the ocean ; 
They feil'd and return'd with a Cargo 
Now doom’d to decay, 
They are fallen a prey, 
To Jefferfon, worms, and emp Anco. 


| 
| 


Left Britain fhould take 
A few men by miltake, 
Who under falfe colors may dare go; 
We're manning their fleet 
With our Tars, that retreat 
From poverty, floth, and EMBARGO. 


What a fufs we have made, 
About rights and free trade, 
And {wore we'cd not let our own fhare go; 
Now we can't for our fouls 
Bring a Hake from the /hoals, 
"Tis a breach of the twentreth em ARGO. 


Our Farmers fo gay, 
How they gallop‘d away, 
*Twas money that made the old mare go ; 
But now fhe wont ftir, 
For the whip or the {pur, 
‘Till they take off her clog, the EMBARGO. 
If you afk for a debt, 
The man turns in a get, 
I pay fir? Til not let a hair go; 
‘If your officer comes, 
s¢T fhall put up my thumbs, 
“© And clap on his breath an ema arco.” 


Thus Thommy deftroys, 
A great part of our joys; » 
Yet we'll not let the beautiful fair, go ; 
They all will contrive 
Ta keep commerce alive, 
There's nothing they hate like EMBARGO. 


Since rulers defign, 
To deprive us of wine, 
‘Tis beft that we now have a rare G93 
Then each to his pot, 
And fee who will do moft, 
To knock out the blocks of emBarco. 


LD ©? ae 


Privven and for fale by 7. K. REaticH, at his Printing Office om Dover Landing. 


A British political song on the Embargo, from the copy in the New York 
Historical Society 
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American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


THE EMBARGO IS THE 
CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


UnvDER such circumstances 
occurred the election of 
1808. Madison was the 
administration candidate; 
C. C. Pinckney of South 
Carolina stood again for 
the Federalists. John Ran- 
dolph attempted to win 
support for Monroe in oppo- 
sition to the Government. 
Throughout the states the 
election turned upon the 
issue of the embargo. Feder- 
alists denounced the Goy- 
ernment for ruining trade 
and accused it of blindness 
to French maltreatment. 
The Republicans replied in 
kind, in manifestoes  ex- 
ploiting British truculence 
toward America. Once 
again, a foreign issue threw 
a shadow over domestic pol- 
icy, and caused threats of 
secession to be made. New 
England after eight years 
of Republican rule and with 
four more in prospect was 
growing restive. 


British Barbarity and Piracy!! 
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i The Federalists say that Mr. Christopher Gore ought to be supported as. Gov- 
; ernor—for Ais azachment to Britain-—If British influence is to effect the suf- § 
frages of a free people, let them read the following melancholy and outraye- @ 


ous conduct of British Piracy, and judge for themselves. 2 
‘The “ LEOPARD OUTSPOTTED” or Chesapeak Outrage outdone. 
elute ee sae a Con eh en 


iuewn here by the: tig Carayen, Capt, Gilohrist 
‘bot the asrnersarc the relations of finorny PICKERING 


captain Nichols desired them to keep off; determined 04 fs sup. % 
poscrl, not to suffer the ame insults that had licen offered to capt, 
Gilchrist, anakiss the boats arilt é 
deebuss at the nearest ¢ the men which bocrded almost im. # 
meiiately. Licutenant if 


Ky crew to reireat forward, where cp 
body by the asiling master of the bth, 
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dish seructe of twar, within the mewirdl waters of the empire of 
Chins, fa 1807. 


saptain 
take kis carpenter, provided dhe Frenchman could nos be found. 
Y He was told in reply, that the Frenchman wax not én boerd, and 
/: that he should set have the carpenter. At this time, the Cam. 
San having her pilot on board, bad got underway to run up the 


thorgh 3 
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489 A Republican broadside, Boston, March 25, 1808, from 
the copy in the New York Historical Society 
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MADISON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Aut the New England states, except Ver- 
mont, cast their votes for Pinckney, alleging 
that Jefferson’s tactics were aimed at ruining 
their section of the country. Madison, how- 
ever, won a majority of the electoral college 
and entered the presidency. He had behind 
him a long and distinguished career in the 
public service, but he had worked largely 
in the capacity of lieutenant to some more 
vigorous captain. An excellent staff officer, 
Madison proved a weak leader. He is des- 
cribed as “possessing a calm expression and 
a penetrating blue eye; he looked like a 
thinking man.” Small and plump, he was 
slow of speech and action. Though Jefferson 
retained an active interest in affairs, his mas- 
ter-hand was absent. Congressional factions 
assumed the power which Madison knew not 
how to use. 


NEW ENGLAND AGITATES 
FOR EMBARGO REPEAL 


Even before the close of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration the embargo had fallen. As 
its burden grew steadily greater, agitation 
in New England called for its repeal. Town 
meetings hotly debated the issue and sent 
petitions to Congress, 


James Madison, 1751-1836, from the portrait by Asher B. Durand 
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(1796-1886) in the New York Historical Society 


er ee a 


Town Meeting. : 


To the Inbabitants of the Town of 
_ Salem, 

Fertow Crtizexs, : 

Yoo well know that your Selectmen 
have been decidedly of opmion that it was 
altogether unnecessary, inex, dient, and 
improper for the Town of Pha to inter: 
fere with the Generel Government upon 
the question of removing the Embargo -— 
but as a legal number of the inhabiants of 
this town bate requested themto calla meet- 
ing forthe purpose of petitioning Congress 
on the subject, they have deemed it their 
duty pursuant to the request of Benjamin 
Pickman. jun. Esq, and others, to ixsuc 
and publish the following warrant, &e. 

Per Order. 
JOHN PUNCHARD, Town Clerk, 


em one of the Constas 

bles of the Town of Salem. 

You are cae required forthwith to 
potify aod wart the Freeholders and other 
Inhabitants of the Towa of Salem, qualifi- 
ed to vote in Town affairs in Ward No, =», 

_ to assemble at the Meeting house called 
the Tabernacle in said Salem -on Wednes. 
day, the 26th inst. at 9 o'clock, A.M. to 
know if the Town will adapt the following 


Ts 


coon as may be after their next meeting. 
(Signed by the Selectmen.) 
PROPOSED. PETITION, 
“Jo the Hariorable she Spnaie,. and the 
* Fonorable the House of Representatives 
hed United States, in Congress ossem< 
bled. : 
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Petition, te-be presented to Congress a5 ~ 


The Inhabitants of Balem in the State 
of Massachusetis, convened in legal Town 
Mecting, respectfully represent, 

in consequence of their local situa- 
fron they are almosg wholly depeadam up- 
po foreign commerce for their subsistence, 
They have thecefore seen with the deepest 
concern the continuance of the late laws - 
which have interdicted ai! such commerce, 
gad nubjected the coasting trade to unusu- 
aland severe restrictiogs, By the operss 
tion of chese tews, the people, particularly 
at agate snd middling classes, have ale 
ready suffered great distress, and the qa- 
son 36 rapidly upprosching when they are 
ww feel with still greater severity the srant of 
thase necessaries of life which they hare 
heretofore been cbls to obsain by their fa. 
bitzel emplayment. * 
ke sow @ that these restrictive 
measures which have boon defended onthe 
expectation ther they would induce the 
bdtigeroma to rescind their unjust decrees 
andorder have wholly failed of prody- 
dng that effect. Bat amirer the distress 
which exists, it gives your Petitinners sin- 
lar satisfaction that a prospect is of-red 
epéning a beneficial tratle wth the ki 
dorms of wag Portugal, wad their ca}. 
anies, by the patriotic exeriians of those 
tations who are etruggling fora ta 
ment of their own choice, and for chetrna- 
Aional Independence, And Hf friea duty, 
it must be a pretification to the feelings of 
the people of the United States: to aid by 
a mutually udvacmgeous commerce, the 
generous cfiorts of datnatiens which was. 
tha first oo recoguise the indupendknoe of 
our own Coantry. 


Your Petitioners further represeut, that 
they consider Commerce as essential to 
the strength and prosperity of the United 
Staten, and to the support and encourage. 
ment of Agriculture avd the Fisheries, 
and they cannot for & moment admit on 
idea that it is to be. forever abandoned fur 
the establishment of Manufactures. Under 
these convictions, and from an Spprehens 
sios that Commerceif long diverted from, 
May never return into its aceustomed cha 
nels, ag well as from a regard to theirown 
rights, and those of their posterity they 
pray that the several laws eying these in- 
terdictions may be repealed. 

The foregaing is a copy of the cubs 
stanre of the warrant, and & truecopy of the 
proposed Petition. 

Attest, JOHN PUNCHARD, 
Towa Clerk, 


To all real Americans and Friends of 
the Country. ; 

You are called upon solemnity, to 

attend the Town-Meeting, as warned. 

above; to act on the foreguing petition, 

‘The government of your country have 

rights and liberties as an independent 


nation against G, Britain and France 3° 


to protect our Seamen from impress. 
ment, and our trade from destruction ; 
to resist taxation by the British Gov 
erninent upon our fair and honorable 
“Coniinerce ; ad to save our property 


_ from the avarice and injustive of prix 


Town Meeting broadside, Salem, Mass., Oct. 25, 1808, from the copy in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


endeavoring to maintsin your” 


eit 


Vateers and shtps of war. “Lhe embar. 
go has been laid for these purposes, 
and the foregoing petition: esilz upon 
You to. dosed the government and ctre 
yourselves up to the mercy apd injus- 
tice of the belligerent powers, Have ie 
you uo confidence in tha government 3 
of yout own choice? Are you willing’ <; 
continually to encournge foreign na- | 
tions to infringe your rights by pub. 
licly avowing your naot 3 
to a any inconvenience to which 4 
& Vindication of them will ou 
—If, Wke the Puttitsof 1979 por ane 
willing to bear all things rather than | | 
sabmit to be taxed by Greet Baitain, 
come forth and declare lt, ayn vor: 


A caucus will be held” 
by the. 7rue Americans, this 
Evening at 6 o'clock, at 

WASHINGTON HALL, 
Attend, and shew your en- 
emies the strength of the ~ 
good old cause of Indepen- 
dence. 


ai conae is 


alice see. 


Salem Oct, 25, 1208. 


4 
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492 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Oct. 1808, from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, Hartford 
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493 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Oct. 1808, from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, Hartford 


NORTHERN STATES RESENT THE POWER OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Tur doctrine of state rights was for the moment borrowed from the Republicans and applied to the measures 
of Jefferson. Partisan legislatures in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware passed 
resolutions denouncing the tyranny of the central government. The Connecticut Resolutions on the Em- 
bargo concluded, on behalf of the aggrieved people, with the “hope that the Congress of the United States 
will, at their approaching session, on a knowledge of their distresses, speedily decide that a removal of them 
is compatible with the peace, honor and happiness of the United States.” 
VIlI—15 
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494 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Feb. 1809 (Extra 
Session), from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, 
Hartford 


CONNECTICUT DEFIES THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


In Connecticut, where were large commercial in- 
terests — Federalist in politics — opposition went 
to the extreme of nullification. On receipt of a 
letter from the Secretary of War, asking the Gover- 
nor to assign militia officers “of known respect for 
the laws” to aid in enforcement of the embargo, 
Governor Trumbull sent a declination, and called 
the legislature mto special session. To that body 
he presented his justification. “Whenever our 
national legislature is led to overleap the prescribed 
bounds of their constitutional powers, on the state 
legislatures, in great emergencies, devolves the 
arduous task — it is their right — it becomes their 
duty, to interpose their protecting shield between 
the right and liberty of the people, and the assumed 
power of the general government.” This stand the 
legislature approved, and in a series of resolutions 
restated the condemnation of the ‘‘Enforcement 
Act.” It issued an “Address to the People,” and 
angled for support from the other New England 
states. One spirited response to the measure was 
The Embargo, by William Cullen Bryant at the 
time a boy of fourteen (see Vol. XI, p. 128). 
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495 From a cartoon on the Non-Intercourse Act by ‘‘ Peter Pencill,”’ 1809, reproduced in the Bancker Collection 


catalogue, 1898, courtesy of S. V. Henkels 


A NON-INTERCOURSE ACT SUPPLANTS THE EMBARGO 


_,_Sucu defiance forced the hand of the reluctant Jefferson. The Federalists in Congress, led by Josiah Quincy 
of Massachusetts, were joined by disgruntled Republicans such as John Randolph and Joseph Story. On 


March 1, 1809, the embargo 
was supplanted by a Non- 
Intercourse Act which al- 
lowed trade with all the world 
except Great Britain and 
France. The President was 
empowered to suspend the 
prohibition against the latter 
whenever either of them re- 
scinded her restrictions upon 
neutral commerce. The car- 
toon thrusts by the Federalist 
opposition are at Jefferson 
and the failure of his embargo 
policy. “Intercourse” and 
““Non-intercourse’’ are sar- 
castically contrasted. Under 
the former, American trade 
suffers from foreign compe- 
tition; under the latter, the 
American consumer feels the 
lack of commodities which 
had customarily come from 
abroad. 
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496 From a cartoon by ‘Peter Pencill,"’ 1809, reproduced in th2 Bancker Collection catalogue, in 
1898, courtesy of S. V. Henkels 
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A FLUCTUATING POLICY AFFECTS INTERCOURSE 


Tuts relaxation of Jeffersonian policy brought a momentary 
gleam of hope at the opening of Madison’s administration. 
Canning, British Minister of Foreign Affairs, instructed David 
Erskine, Minister at Washington, to offer the withdrawal of the 
Orders-in-Council on certain conditions. Erskine, exceeding 
his authority, represented the case to Madison in an unduly 
favorable light. The latter eagerly accepted the Minister’s 


By the Virtue, Firmness and Patriotism of 


JEFFERSON & MADISON, advances at face value, and on April 19 proclaimed a suspension 


Our Difficulties with Englind are settted—our Ships bave been pre» 6 : orp j 
served, and our Scamen will, hereafter, be respected of non-intercourse with Great Britain, to be effective June 10. 


while sailing under our National Flag. 


In commercial circles Madison was hailed as a wizard-statesman; 
parame dee tia tom ei without delay a thousand ships were outfitted and dispatched 
By the President of the United States ——A Proclamation. to British ports to reopen the old profitable trade. But when 


WHEREAS itis provided by the 11th fection of the act of Congrefs, entitled “ An 


** act to interdict the commercial intercourfe between the United States and Great Bri- Canning learned of Erskine’s action, the arrangement was 


“tain and France, and their dependencies; and for other purpofes,"—and that ™ in 
+ cafe cither France or Great Britain fhall fo revoke or modify her edicts as that they, 


a hall eal co bouts tas ented cotniee Sete dled Getee Os cane es disavowed and the Minister recalled. In deep chagrin, Madison 


thorifed to declare the fame by proclamation, after which the trade fufpended by the faid 


act and by an act laying an Embargo, on all hips and veffels in the ports and harbours of had no recourse but to revive the Non-intercourse Act against 


the United States and the feveral acts fupplementary thereto may be renewed with the 
nation fo doing. And whereas the Honourable David Montague Erfkine, his Britannic 


Majefty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minifter Plenipotentiary, has by the order and in the Great Britain. The policy of the Admin istration became 


name of his fovercign declared to this Government, that the Britith Orders in Council 


of January and November, 1907, will have been withdrawn, as refpects the United increasingly unpopular. At length, in the spring of 1810, a 


States on the roth day of June next. Now therefore I James Madison, Prefident of 
the United States, do hereby proclaim that the orders in council aforefaid will have 


‘ > 
beea witdiawn on the tenth day of June newe, afer which day the wade F the United further step toward its abandonment was taken. Macon’s. 


States with Great Britain, as fuspended by the act of Congrefs above mentioned, and 


an act. laying an embargo on all hips and ve(sels in the ports and harbors of the United Bill No. 2 removed all restrictions on commerce, but authorized 


States, and the feveral acts fupplementary thereto, may be renewed. 


Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, at Washing- the President to reéstablish them against one nation should it 


(e.3) fon the nineteenth seyof Pal in the year of our Lord, one 
r housand eight hundr n in e epel rn = Ae j i i 
of the United States the hin ieee Ge ea not within three months follow the action of the other in repealing 
JAMES MADISON. ; : : 
By the President, its offensive regulations. 


Rr. Smivu, Secretary of State. * 


aur epilage Paaeaat fr, fay geo mom MADISON 1S DEE a 
copy 2 SUBTLE POLICY 


NapoLEon had meanwhile been playing a crafty game. His actions had been as inconsiderate of the rights 
of neutrals as those of Great Britain, but because of his naval weakness not so oppressive to the United 
States. He feared, moreover, an alliance between America and Great Britain. When, however, the fiasco 
of the Erskine negotiations stimulated American 
dislike of his enemy, Napoleon issued the Ram- 
bouillet Decree of March, 1810, confiscating all 
American vessels in ports under his control. 
This conduct, he hoped, would lead to the reéstab- 
lishment of the embargo, less injurious to him 
than to Great Britain. All this was changed by 
the Macon Act, which opened to his enemy a 
fruitful market. He therefore told Madison that 
on November 1, 1810, the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees would cease to operate, “it being well under- 
stood that in consequence the English are to 
revoke their Orders-in-Council and renounce the 
blockade.” Madison fell into the trap. The 
President gave notice on November 2 that the 
French restrictions were removed, and asked 
Great Britain to revoke her orders. The latter 
refused. Madison thereupon issued a proclama- 
tion, under the authority of the Macon Act, re- 
storing non-intercourse with Great Britain as of 
February 2, 1811. As news continued to come 
that Napoleon was still seizing all vessels break- 
ing the decrees, the whole country, and particu- 
larly commercial New England, became intensely 
aroused, Then, at the critical moment, Napoleon 
released the vessels, and the war fever in America 498 From a Federalist handbill of 1811 in the American Antiquarian 
: Loe Society, Worcester, Mass. 
swung against Great Britain. 


Late and Highly Important Intelligence from 
FRANCE !!! 
a> The French Decrees nor repealed, on the 13th of March !! 
> American Vessels acain Sequestered !! 
@P No American, Ship ¢an leave France without rirsr obtaining a Special 
Licencs ! ! : ; 
&FMost all the American’ Masters will aBanpoN ‘their property, and return 
home in a canTeL to New-York !! 
55° It is now ascertained: that the few American Vessels released from France, 
cost their.owners, the jull amount of them !! i 
From the Freeman's Journal. From the Philedeipbia Tree Americas 
Capt Came.» Pettapaneuia, Apsl ri | Yenerday arrived, brig Fox, Cullen, from Bayaane, in Franc 
Bayonne, which place SZ EE arrived yesterday, id 30 days rom | This is coe aoe ete shen Se 
ti . Mat aly cons the, Aentrican aug |® ouenber echer American vemels carsied wo Beyorea, snd 2 the 
fash preci sie rlery rae pd ts Spine oe ape I 


ing tw Fremce ere on havin, hh z 5 
2 arriving tu Fr g purchased hb vewel at the mle, be shegmot 
Feet diny were pot under tequtwration dod their papers amt | brandy, wine and dry goods, when he got permissig’ and oe 
of : Rearth 13, lo co wah the Eagle, Alfton, aw for 


had adjourned the expression of his opinion respecting the ama-| At the tine of sailing, the 18th March, Capt. Collen say no 
hat he beards bad ego done in the reelof the French de 
rect of . iberation of t ican trade, a3 the schr. 
piston fer admiting Amarin veneeto a ery, would bee Mac) scht) Prasieod nig Aa aianetentiten aati 
Scived. OF course they will remain under sequentration. The | Bayoone from New York, weressying with their cfrgor on board 
suds wbicb siled from America under Napeles's ipcal crac | waiting the ign dimg-at Bonaparte. om Puses—The brig Mercer” 
SOC ester with tar lich bed neme—aa dit-acin he | Haug, i td 0 Be arivad at Bolen Geom this por anid 10 
Weis 2 in the mune conditiga. # ~ 
jo American vemel is permicial to leave Prince, exce fs thie FSScaine pameageay 
‘Aue el is pe ' » except under| Inthe Foz came Capt. Chevers of Salem and 4 sailors 
girerlal ence, which ic in very diffe ro procure, apd comm | who bad been pruners mung the Prench for some time. 
“ What the event will be (says letter which we have seco) no | Eairact 4 dcier 
9 a. gentiroan wobe ia abe, 
Seca fll but beware, aod odvise yesr Also 10 beware, | ovr me Pblsibattne Rae fi ei padiee etek = 
prieeins ao eer re to thie eowatry.’ ae The polirical di-porition of the Freneh gorernmeat arTespects 
sid Sioecls oa sinker ei pattee by his ssrival, there ap this Gensel Dako) at the time of my departure, as unpropitious as 
pest not the ler probabil resioring America | it bes ever becn, apd there were no hopes entertained that there 
Property, or fescinding his Berlin and Milan decree, wBich ere | would be any relaaation of the system of epliauioa that "be bac no 
peccareresbcal =v |tovg maintained. —If [ except the acteal and ianmedisie condi. 


=e _ | eauoa, Tap afety ray that the tame venation to which S 
Frew the Philaddphia Daily Aferisir. }etce was eayovel pict tothe 2) of Novem lx exiee at pret 
By the Eagle sad Fos, arrived here lexi evgo! ‘ 


r (bore verels which have arrived subeeqoent to eae 
it appears thar che Emy “bed be = 
. 4 exp! hed postpomed ¢! 


ae of affairs, ¢ 
masters ere, would abanden the ~ 
a a a venan Property and rutera less in 


c . fean vessel ond t f f 
‘The Bagh der Governmen: property, ©o ewize such aa should ive, and 
apathy ees ty sid ABM of Freoch | Lo repo oa the cue of any whasieentr that bad ated” 
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499 Henry Clay, 1777-1852, from a portrait about 1818, artist 500 John C. Calhoun, 1782-1850, from the portrait, 1826, by 
not known, in the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn Charles Bird King in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


NEW BLOOD ENLIVENS THE TWELFTH CONGRESS 


PopuLar resentment against Europe and the Administration was reflected in the election of 1810. Seventy 
new men appeared in the Twelfth Congress. Up to this time the political leaders were men of Revolutionary 
days, trained to temporizing caution. The new men were young, filled with an unreasoned patriotism and 
buoyancy. These “War Hawks” were more numerous in the House. Henry Clay of Kentucky, John C. 
Calhoun, Langdon Cheves and William Lowndes of South Carolina, and Felix Grundy of Tennessee were 
among the new spokesmen of the western spirit and western interests. 


rundy be i rtraitin the ~ 502 Langdon Cheves, 1776-1857, from a miniature, 1819, by 
hha Peay L letorion! ‘Boclety. Nashville aerate owned by Mrs. Louisa R. McCord Smythe, 
arleston, b 


_ VIER AND DETESTABLE DEMOCRATICK Ti 


HE last effort which has been made, to deceive the 
; People of this County, as to the measures of t 
Pedersl Party, and the characters of the men they are 
‘pledged to support,is perhaps the most flagrantly wick« 
of any which has yet been adopted. —On Thursday 
st “ah infammatory Hardbill issued from the A’gis 
in Worcester, headed ‘‘Causn Treason! De- 
staTinrercue! Save tue Union !”—Mr.Stronc, 
the © Patriauck Proceedings’—and Joun Henry!” 


This Handbill has been most industriously circulated, 
hroughout the County-it purports to be made up of 
yacts from Federal Newspaders, published in 1h09, 
intended to produce an impression, thatthe Federal 
y. with Governox Srronc at their head, were 
then conspiring with a British Spy, to bring about, a 
eparation beeween the Eastern and Southern States.— 
Oncomparing the extracts contained in the handbill with 


he passages, in the pape: from which the extracts are 

fi to be made, it has becn discovered, that these _passa- 

get have been garbled and mutilated in the most infame 
alec Soe 

ded to be expressed. 


a : ee 
tis not practicable at this late hour, to expose a// the 


i “adeformity of this vile and abominable **Plot.”——A few 


extracts from the handbill, compared with the o- 
nal publications, will ¢erve to convince the Publick, 
t there is no stratagem too base to be adopted, by the 

Yemocratick Party, in this time of trial and tribulation, 
ae may tendency to accomplish their nefarious 

hemes. : ; 


FROM. THE BANDRILL. 


Ext 
Northampton, where Mr. Strong resides ~——~ 
FROM THE CENTINEL OF Jan. 18, 1809. 2 
AT a numerous meeting from different towns in 
he County of Hampshire, convened at Versh-Hamp- 
on, on the 1ath Jan, 1809, to tuke into consideration the 
resent alarming condition of the U. States, and of this 
Commonweslth, the following Resolutions, dc. were 


AKEN 


an Embarge—That we have the fullest confidence in 
their wisdom and firmness, i taking all such measures 
in future, as are in their power, to relieve from the e~ 


yils generally felt-Thes we /ook to them to see that am- 
ple provision be made to secure and protect the inhabit- 


~ “ants of this Commonwealth, from general and unreason~ 


able search, Ge.” 


: : ee s , 
PROM THE CENTINEL OF JANUARY 18, 1609. 

“Considering the awful and eventful struggle now 
making in Europe, on the onc hand to subjugate and 


enslave an innocent and uaoffending nation, (Sparz] 
and on the other to resist the efforts of a crucl and re~ 
~ Tentless tyranny—a struggle which the history of a few 
“years past demonstrates, may be deeply interesting to” 
the people of the United States—that our common 
country has been and still is suffering unusval and ‘ex- 


traerdinary burthens from the measures recently edopt- 
ed and pursued by the national goyernment—That 
within our own commonwealth its treasures have been 


ye 


squandered and applied to private use, principles & prac- 
“ticesdeliberately and officiatly avowed and EAA 
tally inconsistent with the preservation of our republican 
sm of government—That causes are continually occur- 
ing which tend to produce 4 Most CALAMITODS 
vyent—a Dissolution of the Union--and finally, that 


 #r is the right and duty of those who love their country, 


503 


ealih, ae 
are threatened—Thar we Jogk to them to sce. that 


x 


TEE ora lb ntenseevtrc eppne (Soli ee Qiuraee peep aelee ey weer 


aud so as to Chauge entircly the sense inten~ — 


‘act from the doings of the Federalists in the town of 


‘fatal, though veiled under new titles. - a 
compelled to avow that it is with the pcople diemselyes” 


* Jature of 
- New-England to revolt from the Union and establish a” 


ple provision be made to secure and pretect the in. 


‘H. News hes tbls goment arcived by express, thet, on Tutsday last, the Com nities of Forcipn Relations hid 
| oa: an immediate EMBAKGQ, AS PREPARATORY ¥O.WAHUL 


Facsimile of part of a handbill issued frou “ne Spy office, Worcester, Mass., Apr. 4, 1812, 
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In the above passages, it is sufficient to point out two 
of the mest gross and palpable perversions of the mean- 


ing of the Federalists assembled at Northampton. ‘The 
 TNNOCENT and UNOFFENDING NATION” referred 
to in the ‘resolutions, is ** Spain,” which every body 
knows was then gloriously struggling against the “ere 
ef and relentless tyranny” of BONAPARTE. The hand- 
bill ohgrizes the supporters of these resolutions, of whom 
Goverhour Strong is said to be onc, with eulogizing 
“England” as an innocent and unoffending naticn”’— 
This is not all, —The resolutions speak ihe dissolite 
tion of the Union as ** A MOST CALAMI TOUS 
_EVEN¥.°—The band-bill by bascly omitting this ex~ 
pressions intended to produce a belief that this ** disso- 
ution” was the object which the Federulists were en- 
deavouring to accomplish. Let thé two extracts be 
carefully Campared, and.no one can fail to percieve that 
the whole passage hag been most infamously mutilated 
with a view ta mislead the Publick Sentiment, as to 
the views of the Federal Party, - 
In the other passage sclected, the same attempt has 
been made to producea false impression as to the lan- 


guage of the Legislature, | 


t PROM THE HARD RLS. , 
‘*In the Legislative Electionecring Address to the Peo- 
le, which was got up on the 2d of March, 1809. just 
before the Spring election, and which helped Mr. Gore 

int@ office, is the fullowing :—~ ; 

“When they fthis Legislature] perceive that you (the 
People] are prepared i 
fats and mistaken policy, [Embargo] and tat ALL 
THE CONSTITUTED A THORITIES OF NEW 
ENC LAND arevanited in senTiIMENT and 
POSR ;—when Wey are sensiblethat you are asLe Zo 
resist, and that seff preservation will make RESIST- 
ANCE a DUTY, they will reflect upon your c/uims 
“AND YIELD TO THE JUSTICE OF YOUR PRETEN- 
sions! And ee will tek: that the CONFEDERA-} 

TION is intend for the general welfare?” 


| CENTINEL OF MARCH 11, 1809, 
_ It would indeed be a grateful occupation to the Leg- 
istature to ‘apply an immediate remedy to the evils of 
which the Petitioners complain and which we fear will 
“be aggravated by a continuance of the existing commer- 
cial restrictions, or substitutes not less apa? and 
But they are 


that every efficient plan of redress must originate. — 
While the advocates for British war and the contemners 
of commerce can calculate upon your divisions, they 
will advance in their mad and presumptuous course, 
and rely upon your Governors and your Representatives 
to neutralize your opposition to ce measures, Bat 
when they  [t#e, Natronal Government) peresive “that 
~ you are prepared to break the chains imposed by a fatal 
and mistaken policy, and that all the constituted author= 


ities of New. England are united in sentinvent and pure” 


post; when they are sensible uyzt you are able to resist, 
and that self-preservation will make resistance a duty, 
they will reflect upon your claims, ahd yield to the jus- 
tice of your pretensions. They will feel that the con- 


. federation is intended for the general welfare, and that - 


it is only by paying some regard to this object, we can 
maintain that union which common interest’ should 
make perpetual.” pene Sains 
The object of the handbill is to prove that the Legis- 
assachusetts were inviting the People of 


government of their own, The genuine extract from 
their address, proves most unequivocally that their ob- 
ject was to induce them to adopt such measures as 
** WOULD MAINTAIN THAT UNION WHICIt COMMON 
INTEREST REQUIRED SHOULD BE FERPETUAL |” 
Instead of inviting the People to “break the chaise 
of the Union,"——they exhort them only to aifept such 
firm and energetic measures as will convince the Na-« 


tional Government, of their hostihty to the eusanco, ¢ 


and the anticommercial system they were then pursu- 
ing.--These measures were adopted Phe Na viren- 


AL GOVERNMENT RECEDED FROM the GRoUNO they | 


Bab taken.—-Anp rhe Union was exesesyen ! tt 
Such is this outrageous attempt to lead the Peaple to 
believe that Governor Staexe was coaspiting with 
“Joun Henry to dissolve the Union f-The “! Pre” 
is detected. ; and another hiftous wait m= the characte 
‘of Democracy isexbibited to the calm and dispa 

view of the Peopts!’ . 


eg Ozick, Hyerester, Apri! 4, 192%, 3 


ee ir ae : °s 
ded upon the measure of 


original in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. Mass. 


to érerk the chains ivaposed by 2 ~ 


PUR... 


: se 
|. FROMTHE LEGISLATIVE ADDPESS PURLISHED I TER 


EXPOSED!: 


“VILE AND 
DETESTABLE 
DEMOCRATICK 
TRICK EXPOSED!!” 


WueEn the War Hawks came 
to Washington, in No- 
vember, 1811, they were 
eager to avenge the insults 
of the past twenty years of 
neutrality. They elected 
Henry Clay Speaker of the 
House, in those days the 
more important of the two 
legislative bodies. They 
then proceeded to secure, 
through the aid of the 
Speaker, control of themore 
important committees. Many 
of them believed that Eng- 
land was aiding the Indians 
of the Ohio valley to make 
war upon the frontier. With 
most of the War Hawks an 
inbred antipathy demanded 
waragainst England, though 
some, like Calhoun, more 
logically wanted to war on 
both England and France. 
So enthusiastic and dex- 


terous were they that 
Madison’s timidity was 
overcome. In the spring 


of 1812 he made public 
some letters purchased 
from one John Henry, a 
British subject (referred to 
in No. 503). Henry had 
sounded New England Fed- 
eralists regarding separa- 
tion, and his letters were 
sent by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada to Lord 
Castlereagh, the British 
foreign minister, a price of 
$125,000 being puton them 
which Castlereagh refused 
to pay. Madison then 
bought them for the United 
States for $50,000. While 
there was little in them not 
already known, their publi- 
cation at this time further 
excited the militant pas- 
sions and the sectional bit- 
terness of New England. 
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MADISON IS SPURRED TO 
WAR PREPARATIONS 


Tar Twelfth Congress, convened ahead of time by 
presidential proclamation, devoted its attention to the 
country’s foreign relations. Especially in the House, 
where Clay had been chosen Speaker, was the war 
spirit noticeable. Early in the session a House com- 
mittee reported that Great Britain, “instead of retract- 
ing that unjustifiable attack’ on neutral rights, in which 
she professed to be only the reluctant follower of 
France, had advanced with bolder and continually ad- 
vancing strides, demanding as a condition of her re- 
voking her orders, that France and her allies should 
admit into their territories the products and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain.” The committee therefore 
recommended increasing the military force, refitting 
the navy, and authorizing merchant vessels to arm 
in self-defense. After heated debate, these motions 
were adopted. 

On April 1, 1812, Madison, now fully under the 
dominance of the War party — which threatened to 
refuse him renomination for the presidency unless he 
sided with them — and of James Monroe, freshly re- 
turned from his European humiliation, recommended 
a sixty-day embargo, preparatory to open war. 


Josiah Quincy, 1772-1804, irom the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in 


bate the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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EMBARGO BY EXPRESS. 


BOSTON, FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 8, 1812—6 o'clock. 
The following letter is thie moment handed me by express. 

HARRISON G. OTIS. 
“Mr, Catmous, of South Carolina, a Member of the Committee of Foreign Rela- 


tions, has this moment informed Mr. Quimcr, that the Committee of Foreign Relations, 


have detided to lay a Proposition for an EMBARGO on the table of the Hause of Repre- 

sentatives to-morrow,—This information may be depeaded on from the respectability of the 
¥ - tet ae ee 

source from whence it is derived ; and the measure to be recommended, itis understood, 

meets the approbation of the Eaccutive. 


JAMES LLOYD, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
JAMES EMOTT. 


“* Washington, Tuesaay, 
March $1, 1812, 2 o'elk, P. M. : 


The Honorable H. G: Otis, Boston. 


SPRINGFIELD, APRIL 4th, 1812. 

In confirmation of the above, letters have been this day received in town from Wo. 
Exr, Esq. at Washington, stating that an Embargo was to be immediately laid on, pre- 
Paratory to a declaration of War. 

Information is this moment received from Mr. Bruns of this town, now on his way to 
Philadelphia, that an Embargois actually laid. 

Te is said that drafts are to be made from the militia within twenty days, 


From a handbill, April 4, 1812, announcing an embargo prepara- 
tory to war, in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


CONGRESS DECLARES WAR 
AGAINST ENGLAND 


THESE measures were not adopted without a 
struggle. In Josiah Quincy of Boston the 
Federalists found a leader, stanch in support 
of the commercial interests of his people. He 
had opposed the annexation of Louisiana, even 
to the point of suggesting secession; he had 
played a part in the protest against the Enforce- 
ment Acts. Now, joined by John Randolph and 
a few Republicans, he managed in some degree 
to check the giddy flight of the War Hawks. 
Additions to the navy were voted down. So 
were taxes, forcing the government to float 
a loan upon a market which refused to absorb it. 
But, nothing daunted, the younger men pushed 
aside all opposition. On June 1, 1812, Madison 
presented to Congress the most forceful of his 
state papers, asking for an immediate declara- 
tion of war against England. On the 18th, 
Congress assented. Two days later, the House 
committee on foreign relations, through Calhoun, 
made a report summarizing the acts of aggression 
of Great Britain, beginning in 1806, and endors- 
ing the President’s recommendation. Behind 
closed doors the matter was considered, until, on 
the eighteenth, the Congress was announced as 
having concurred in the opinion of Madison, 
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sland — J am determina 
lo support a fost and 
neicfiary War 


506 From a contemporary cartoon by William Charles (—-1820); courtesy of Stan Y. Henkels 


THE WAR IS UNPOPULAR IN NEW ENGLAND 


Tux United States had entered a war that was needless, rash, impolitic, and illogical. It was illogical because 
Napoleon had ignored American rights equally with Great Britain, and because the alleged causes for now 
declaring war had existed, and in more acute form, for years past. It was rash because the country was sadly 
unprepared. The navy, of excellent quality, counted seven good frigates and nine smaller vessels. The 
regular army in June, 1812, contained fewer than seven thousand troops, poorly equipped, inefficiently 
officered, and dispersed along the extensive frontier. The first Bank of the United States had been refused 
a new charter in 1811, and Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, struggled against tremendous odds to finance, 
even inadequately, an unexpected war. It was impolitic because the country was as a whole apathetic, and in 
spots bitterly opposed. The declaration had been carried by yotes of seventy-nine to forty-nine in the 
House, and nineteen to thirteen in the Senate; and there- 
after thirty-four congressmen signed and circulated a 
vigorous protest. To the Federalists the war seemed due 
to a “Virginia Cabal” in alliance with “madmen of 
Kentucky and Tennessee”? and with Napoleon. New 
England church bells were tolled when news of the dec- 
laration came, and flags were at half-mast. 


MADISON IS RE-ELECTED BY A 
NARROW MARGIN 


TuE early test of strength came in the elections of 1812. 
The war party renominated Madison, with Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts as a running-mate, to win votes in the 
Federalist stronghold. Federalists and anti-war Repub- 
licans united behind DeWitt Clinton, vigorous and 
talented nephew of George Clinton, for so long leader of 
the New York Republicans. After a campaign in which 
the issue was war or no war, Madison was reélected, but 
by a narrow and significant vote. The thirteen original 
states, split at the Potomac, gave Clinton eighty-nine 


: votes and Madison ninety; the issue was determined by 
507 DeWitt Clinton, 1769-1828, from the portrait, 1807, . . 
by John Trumbull in the New York Chamber of Commerce the West, whose votes went solidly for Madison and war. 
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tye hal! Brother Jonathan, Horned : ° 
hidtet my Peacvih  Infyteen minuttes beat 20 pefiihte 

: } { 
Fear bird well fet Sear he was lar fond 


of showing his tak 


AU neki you pie, the tay hab 

tor you fered your Ongar eyes | 

be. NSH rehe yor fre nnd eff 
ME send yeu te dtevgs bike 


Sox 


SF wth that steyed at home 
Bil strated ear my oes 


Du ng hill 


Lees Serax Bw SE ge Paci Sein sh: ASE SN 
Tit: Cocn Fier. or another sting for te Pitt 


y Jou Bust, 


508 From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


THE AMERICAN NAVY 


Tue war was unnecessary because at the time of its declaration Great Britain was on the point of conceding 
the American demands. Impoverished merchants and laborers pressed for a repeal of the obnoxious Orders- 
in-Council; and on June 16, two days before the American declaration, their withdrawal was promised. But 
injured feelings remained; so the War Hawks carried on. The Administration planned to rely chiefly on 
a land campaign that would win Canada and enable the United States to dictate terms from Halifax. 
Ignominious defeats along the border effectually frustrated this scheme; while the navy, of whose success 
“no one dreamed in 1812, was winning spectacular victories on the lakes and the ocean. The news of 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie astounded the British public, and confessions of weakness began to appear 
in the English newspapers. One of the cartoons refers to the naval duel between the Hornet and the Pea- 
cock in which the latter suffered defeat, the other to Perry’s victory. (For the War of 1812 see Vol. VL) 


jee Brother Janey 
ude any Ud 2, 
He NY Mitty g, 
2 ae Pass Siatitleg 
bas 


509 From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


228 THE 


below i bat be hes had ibe politenses to revise anil correct the 
f seditions > in this ieiproved sate lt ia new presented to our read 
1 ry se 


PASSTNOCERS REPLY. 
Yeu Terrapin, bereft of breath, - 
We see thee faithful siill, in death: 
Stick tot Free Trade and Sailor's Right: || 
Hug Jemmy—peess bia—told bim—bire— }} 
Ne’er mind thy head—thow’k live without it, || 
Spunk will preserve thy lifs—don’t doubt it i 
Down to the grave t/atone for sin, 
| Jemmy must go, with Terrapin. 
Bear him but off, and we sual see 
 Gommerse reater'd and Sailers Freel 
Eng, Terrapin, with all thy might, ~ 
Now for “ Pree Prade and Sailerts Bight +? 
Stick te him, Terrapin, tothee the navion 
Now fe looks :—then die for ber salvation. 
F tonnes Rusruatica, 


‘ | Texsarts’s Avoness, 
Reflect, my friend, &% you pass by 5 
© AS you are, now, 84, once, was ty 
Be fat xem, 80 yea tiny beim 
< Laid on your back to dle like me! 
“Fwas, indeed, true Sailor born ; 
Toquitmy triend, ideath, Escom © 
Once demuny erem’d to be my friend, 
“Bat, basely, brought me.to my end 
Of head bereft, and Ught, snd breath, 
Thold Fidetity, in death me 
For" Saite’s Righis 1 oil will tog 
And, Madisoa io death Ci Ler. 
Ror his perfidious zeal disploy’d, : 
For © Sailor Rights: wad for Free Trade 


“Billing deson Lemmy to the grave. : 
Then Trade and Commerce shalihe free 
. And Sasiors have their Rbery— 
Of head beret, avd light, and breath, 


510 From the New York Evening Post, April 25, 1814, engraving on the 
repeal of the embargo by Alexander Anderson (1775-1870) after a 
drawing by John Wesley Jarvis 
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ECONOMIC PRESSURE LIFTS THE 
EMBARGO 


Sucu victories, hailed with delight, were illusory. 
It was simply a question of time before Britain 
could concentrate her vast fleet upon American 
waters and blockade her ports. In the spring of 
1814, Napoleon’s abdication enabled England to 
bend all her energies upon the American war. 
Internal disaffection in America, moreover, rose 
rather than declined. The governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ignored 
Madison’s call for militia; the New England bankers 
boycotted the national treasury; the farmers and 
merchants went still further. In August, 1814, the 
British authorities wrote to London that “two- 
thirds of the army in Canada are at this moment 
eating beef provided by the American contractors, 
drawn principally from Vermont and New York.” 
To meet this illicit barter Madison pushed through, 
in December, 1813, a drastic embargo. There 
followed widespread unemployment and open de- 
fiance by New England. In April the law was 
repealed, an event celebrated with speeches and 
bonfires along the coast. 


NEW ENGLAND CALLS A CONVENTION 
OF PROTEST AT HARTFORD 


In the spring of 1813, the Federalists regained control 
of the Massachusetts government. Josiah Quincy, 
who declined reélection to Congress, became the 
leader in the state in opposition to the war policy. 
In June a Remonstrance against War was adopted; 
in February, 1814, there followed one against the 


Embargo. Taking a leaf from Madison’s Virginia Resolutions of 1798, the General Court asserted that, 
“Whenever the national compact is violated, and the citizens of this state are oppressed by cruel and un- 


authorized laws, their _ legis- 
lature is bound to interpose its 
power, and wrest from the 
oppressor his victim.” Then 
in October it issued a call for a 
convention of the New England 
States, to meet at Hartford in 
December. Here the delegates, 
among whom were leading 
Federalists such as George 
Cabot, Theodore Dwight and 
Harrison Gray Otis, in secret 
session formulated their de- 
mands on the national govern- 
ment. Senator Pickering, hop- 
ing for radical action, awaited 
its work with eagerness. The 
hostile cartoonist represents 
New England about to leap 
into the lap of England. bil 
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PEACE COMES BEFORE THE HARTFORD 
PROJECTS ARE PRESENTED 


But more cautious counsel prevailed. After adjournment in 
January there was published an address which contained little 
more than a restatement of the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions. Seven amendments to the national constitution were 
proposed, and the participating states were called upon to 
present the demands to Congress. If the national government 
took no action within six months, another convention was to 
be held. Massachusetts and Connecticut thereupon sent 
commissioners to lay the projects before the Government. 
Before they could do this news came of Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans and of the peace treaty signed at Ghent the 
preceding December. In a trice the movement collapsed, 
leaving nothing behind but odium for the participants. 


THE RUSSIAN BEAR OFFERS TO MEDIATE 


Necorrations for peace had begun shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities. Russia, to protect her new and thriving com- 
merce with America, had embarked upon a war with France. 
But now America, instead of siding with Russia in the effort 
to subdue France, was fighting France’s enemy. This was 
little to the liking of Russia; for during the war French 
interests would be favored by America at the expense of 
Russia; and at its conclusion either France or Great Britain, 
but not Russia, would reap the benefits of American trade. 
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Convention of Delegates, 


FROM THE STATES OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, AND 
RITODE-ISLAND 3 


TRE 
COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE AND GRAFTON, 
Th the State of New-Humpshire ; 


AND THE 
COUNTY OF WINDHAM, 


In the State of Vermont: 


CONVENED AT 
HARTFORD, IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Decemper 15th, 1814. 
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HARTFORD :—Pristep, 


RE-PRINTED AT NEW-HAVEN, BY OLIVER STERILE. 


Jan. 1815 


Title-page of the pamphlet in the New York 
Public Library 


To enable Great Britain to concentrate her strength against France, Russia’s enemy, and to resuscitate her 
commercial dealings with America, Russia offered to mediate between the English-speaking countries. 
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613 From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in the New York Historical Society 
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PEACE IS MADE ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 
1814 


Tus offer Madison ac- 
cepted in the spring of 
1813. He appointed 
James Bayard, Federalist 
senator from Delaware, 
and Albert Gallatin to 
join John Quincy Adams, 
Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, as peace commis- 
sioners. England, how- 
ever, rejected Russia’s 
mediation, preferring di- 
rect negotiations. These 
were opened at Ghent in 
; : i a a August, 1814. Jonathan 
514 From an engraving after a painting Peace of Ghent, 1814, and Triumph of America, by Mme. Plantou, - 
“Citizen of the United States,” published by P. Price, Jr., Philadelphia Russell, formerly Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, and Henry Clay had been added to America’s delegation. The British representatives 
were men of little importance. They were instructed to make no concessions to the main demands of the 
United States — impressments, the blockade, and indemnity for maritime losses. Indeed, they were to push 
for several concessions from America. For a time the conference was deadlocked. Then came news from 
America of the British defeat at Plattsburg (Vol. VI). In addition to this, a shift in the European 
diplomatic situation proving unfavorable, England receded from her intransigent attitude. On Christmas 
Eve, 1814, an agreement was reached. 


THE PEACE 
TREATY FAILS ac, Lee 
TO SETTLE ee Ln 
DISPUTED “a 
ISSUES 


TuE treaty simply 
provided for cessa- 
tion of hostilities 
and a return to the 
pre-war situation. 


Impressment of sea- 
men — the issue , ; 
CAHAsrces —= 
which Madison had # 7% 
A PP per pe: : 
most stressed — “< heft 


went unmentioned. , 
The long-standing 
disputes about 
boundaries, the 
Newfoundland 
fisheries, and navi- 
gation of the Mis- 
sissippi were post- 
poned for future 
discussion, so that 
the treaty of peace 
was inconclusive. 


515 First and last pages of the original in the Department of State, Washington 516 


EFEACE ELIMINATES 
FOREIGN 
DISTRACTIONS 


Yet, thanks to peace in 
Europe, violation of our 
rights was no longer of 
value to Great Britain. 
In America, at any rate, 
peace was hailed with 
delight, for every one 
was tired of war. The 
struggle, moreover, had 
shown the folly of per- 
mitting French and Eng- 
lish issues to dominate 
domestic politics and to 
engender disaffection. It 
stimulated a national pa- 
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517 From the painting Signing the Treaty of Ghent, by A. Forestier (1790-1872) in the State 
Department, Washington 


triotism and commercial independence of Europe. After 1815, chief attention was devoted for the first 
time since 1776 to American problems. 
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518 From the original Act for a National Bank, 1816, in the Department of State, Washington 
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519 From the original Act for 2 National Bank, 1816, in the Department of State, Washington 


THE FEDERAL POWER IS STRENGTHENED 


eos, Gln of bu a j of Eo hat oft Michel Yt Votes thine, of Uo demmal das clam’ te firclel 


Tur difficulties of reconstruction were blithely faced by the youthful leaders of the new-model Republican 
party. Under stress of circumstances, their strict constructionist doctrine had in practice been dropped bit 
by bit. To the 14th Congress, meeting in December, 1815, Madison sent a memorable message, calling for 
an adequate army and navy, a protective tariff, national aids for roads and canals, the ISTO IN of a 
national bank. The response was generous; as Josiah Quincy said, the Republicans “out-Federalized 


Federalism.” 
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prosperity, when 
new problems had 
not yet become 
ominous. He had, 
moreover, sufficient 
discernment to sur- 
round himself with 
able advisers. 
J. Q. Adams, Wil- 
ham H. Crawford, 
: : § William Wirt and 
520 James Monroe, 1758-1831, from the portrait by Gilbert J.C. Calhoun were 

Stuart in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel- , - 5 

phia in his cabinet. A 
tour of the country at the outset of his administration further 
strengthened his position. Monroe looked forward to a happy ad- 
ministration. In his inaugural address he said, “ Equally gratitying 
is it to witness the increased harmony of opinion which pervades 
the union. Discord does not belong to our system. Union is rec- 
ommended, as well by the free and benign principles of our Govern- 
ment, extending its blessings to every individual, as by the other 
eminent advantages attending it.” 


a) ors 


ae e ‘ 


From a sketch for the painting Zlection Day at the State House abate 1818 a TES 
(1787-1821) In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania” Se See 


MONROE IS THE LAST OF THE 
VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


Tuar the Republicans were acting in accord with general . 
opinion was shown in the election of 1816. Wii little 

opposition from the dying Federalist party, the last of the 

Virginia dynasty became President. 
-attached his fortunes to those of Jefferson. Without the 
brilliance of his leader, he possessed a stolid ability to 
manage routine that served him well in a period of mounting 


Monroe had early 


521 James Monroe, from the portrait, 1822, by 
John Vanderlyn in the New York City Hall, 
courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 


THE VIRGINIA 


FEBRUARY, 1810. 


FLETCHER v. PECK. ee 
Peck. 


ERROR to the circuit court for the district of the breach 
Massachusetts, in an action of covenant brought by tise 


: signed be. 
Flecher against Peck. di eae 


no authority to 
The Jirst count of the declaration states that Peck, ou oF ae 
by his deed of bargain and sale dated the 14th of May Pe 
1803, in consideration of 3,000 dollars, sold and eons Meee 
veyed to Fletcher, 15,000 acres of land lying in com. the | gereraor 
mon and undivided in atract described as{ollows:begin- ete 
ning on the river Mississippi, wherethe latitude 32 deg. and convey the 
ey cites ope equator upterscats the same, running Mhonghtheraste 
Is same parallel of latitude a due east stated in the 
course to the Tombigby river, thence up the said Pcs as induce- 
Tombigby river to where the latitude of 32 deg. 43 fake to jens 
min. 52 sec. intersects the same, thence along the same ')* direct ne- 
parallel of latitude adue west course to the Mis- fxs, wee 
sissippi; thence down the said river, to the place of et. a 
beginning ; the said described tract containing 500,000 sae retinal 
acres, and is the same which was conveyed by Na- break of e0- 
thaniel Prime to Oliver Phelps, by deed dated the Seon Ke he 
27th of February, 1796, and cf which the said Phelps tery seals 
conveyed four filths to Benjamin Hichhborn, and the ne Sats 
said Peck by deed dated the gth of December, init howe 
1800; the said tract of 500,000 acres, being part svbstautial 
of a tract which James Greenleaf conveyed to wee court 
the said N, Prime, by deed dated the 23d ‘of Sep- willnotdectare 
tember, 1795, and is parcel of that tract which James el tthe 
Gunn, Mathew M‘Allister, George Walker, Zacha- untess the op- 
tish Cox, Jacob Walburger, William Longstreet and raea se 
Wade Hampton, by deed dated 22d of August, 1795, aires ea 
conveyed to the said James Greenleaf; the same the law be 
being part of that tract which was granted by Se Lae 
letters patent under the great scal of the state of ture of ‘Coor. 
Georgia, and the signature of George Matthews, Esq. fu 2 pues 
governor of that state, dated the 13th of January, 1795, of disposing of 
tothe said James Gunn and others, uider the name Ua AE 
of James Gunn, Mathew MéAllister, aad George wid its Onn 
limits 


523 From Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme 
Court, 1810, by William Cranch, New York, 1812 


MARSHALL BROADENS THE POWER OF 
THE SUPREME COURT 
Natronatism was further strengthened by a number of 
important decisions handed down by the Supreme Court, 
“still dominated by Marshall. In 1810 it was determined 
that a state might not break a contract made with a private 
person (Fletcher vs. Peck); nine years later this protection 
was broadened in the famous Dartmouth College case. 
United States vs. Peters (1819), Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee 
(1816), and Cohens vs. Virginia (1821), immensely extended 
the jurisdiction of the national judiciary over state cases. 
In McCulloch vs. Maryland (1819), Hamilton’s doctrine of 
implied powers and policy of liberal construction of the 
Constitution received judicial sanction; in Gibbons vs. 
Ogden (1824), the court hinted at the vast field of power 
resident in the interstate commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. Private and public protest at these “en- 
croachments upon the rights of the States” were unheeded. 


SLAVE STATES ARE PAIRED WITH FREE 
THE great slavery struggle broke in upon the peace of 
Monroe’s administration. The question had smoldered 
since Congress in 1807 closed the foreign slave trade. 
Interest in emancipation had persisted, while an economic 
motive appeared for the institution’s defense. The South 
discovered that her predominance in national affairs, so far 
as it was based on population, was waning. To preserve 


the balance between North and South in the Senate, the. 


DYNASTY 


CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT 


(CONSTITUTIONAL LAW ) 


M‘Courtocn v. The State or MaRyYLanp et ul, 


Congress bas power to incorporate a Bank. 

The government of the Union is a government of the People; it 
emanates from them; its powers are granted by thom; and are to 
be exercised directly on them, and for their benctit. 

The government of the Union, though limited in its powers, is su: 
premo withiu its sphere of action; and its laws, when made in pur- 
suance of the constitation, form the supreme law of the land, 

There is nothing in the Cobstitution of the United States, similar to 
the articles of Confederativ, which exclude incidental or implie 
powers. 

If the end be legitimate, and within the scope of the constitution, al) 
the means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted tu that 
end, and which are not probibited, may constitutionally be ein. 
ployed tocarry it into effect. 

The power of tstablisbing a corporation is not a distinct sovereign 
power or end of goverament, but only the means of carrying into 
effect other powers which are sovereign. Whenever it becomes an 
appropriate means of exercising any of the powers given by the 
constitution to the government of the Union, it may be exercised 
by that government. 

If a certain means to carry into effect any of the powers, expressly 
given by the constitution fo the government of the Union, be au 
appropiate measure, nut probibited by the constitution, the degree 
of its necessity is a question of legislative discretion, not of 
judicial cognizancag 

The act of the 10th April, 1816, c. 44., to “ incorporate the subscri- 
bers to the Bank of the United States,” is alaw made io pursuance 
of the constitution. 

The Bank of the United States bas, constitutionally, a right to esta- 
blish its branches or offices of discount and deposit within any State. 

The State, within which such branch may be establistied, cannot, 
witbout violatiog the constitution, tax that branch. 

The State governments have no right to tax any of the constitutional 
means employed by the goverment of the Union to execate its con- 
shtutional powers. 


524 From Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme 


Court, 1819, by Henry Wheaton, New York, 1819 
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425 “Facsimile of the first page of the Illinois Constitution, in 


the Department of State, Springfield, Ill. 


scheme was hit upon of admitting new states in pairs, one slave, one free, thus: Indiana (1816) and Mississippi 


(1817); Mlinois (1818) and Alabama (1819), 
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THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE CLOSES 
HOT DEBATE 


Tun issue was joined in February, 1819, when James Tallmadge, Jr., | 
of New York, during consideration of a bill enabling Missouri to form 
a state constitution, moved an amendment which prohibited the 
further extension of slavery and provided for gradual abolition 


within Missouri. Once 
started, the debate raged 
throughout the country. Jef- 
ferson wrote, “A geograph- 
ical line, coinciding with a 
marked principle, moral and 
political, once conceived and 
held up to the angry passions 
of men, will never be obiiter- 
ated; and every new irritation 
will mark it deeper and 
deeper.” The Missouri ques- 
tion led to violent discussion, 
the North condemning any attempt to increase the number of slave 
states, the South contending for slave owners’ rights under the Con- 
stitution. For a time, however, a way out was found in the Compro- 
mise of 1820, which, offered by Senator Jesse B. Thomas of Illinois, 
by amendment admitted Missouri without restriction, but prohibited 
slavery north of 36° 30’ north latitude (this being Missouri’s southern 
boundary) in the remainder of the Louisiana Purchase. Maine was 
admitted as a free state to balance the admission of Missouri. Excite- 
ment subsided, for it was thought that the issue was settled, that the 
Union was saved. 


26 Jesse Burgess Thomas, 1777-1853, from the 
portrait in the Illinois State Historical Society, 
Springfield 
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THE HONORABLE 
JAMES TALLMADGE, Jr. 


oF 
Duchess County, New-York, 
IN THE 
House of Representatives of the United States, 


ON 


SLAVERY. 
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Drawn expressly for The Pageant of Amertca by Gregor Noetzel, American Geographical Society, New York 
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SPAIN CEDES FLORIDA 


MEANWHILE external affairs reéngaged the attention 
of the Administration. It began with the question 
of the Florida purchase. Negotiations to this end 
had been opened by Jefferson; often interrupted, 
often renewed, they now came to a head. The 
Napoleonic wars had weakened Spain’s control of 
her American colonies. South America was winning 
independence. In Florida little effort was made by 
the Spanish authorities to preserve order; Jackson’s 
invasion in 1818 brought home their impotence. 
(See Vol. IL.) So, thanks to the able diplomacy of 
John Quincy Adams, Spain ceded what she could 
not hold; the treaty also placed the disputed western 
boundary of Louisiana at the Sabine River. 


GREAT BRITAIN SUGGESTS ALLIANCE 
WITH AMERICA 


New troubles soon harassed the Spanish Government 
in the form of a republican revolution. The King 
then called for help from the other European powers 
joined with him in the Holy “Alliance. France, as 
their agent, went to Spain’s aid. It was widely be- 
lieved that the next venture would be to subdue 

_ Spain’s colonies and the struggling young republics 
in South America. This displeased Great Britain. 
She had looked with some favor, not lessened by 
a growing trade, upon the liberal revolts in the 
southern continent. Canning, Foreign Minister, 
therefore suggested in August, 1823, that the United 
States unite with England in protesting against the 
impending invasion. 
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530 Page of James Monroe’s letter to Jefferson, Oct. 17, 
1823, referring to Canning’s proposal of ‘‘a co-operation 
between Great Britain and the United States against the 
Holy Alliance,”’ original in the Library of Congress 
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529 Article 3 of the Treaty with Spain, 1819, fixing the western boundary 
of Louisiana, original in the Department of State, Washington 
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531 Page of Jeffersous letter to Monroe, Oct. 20, 1823, re- 
ferring to Great Britain as ‘‘the nation which can do us the 
most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world,” original in the 


Library of Congress 
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532 The Monroe Doctrine in Monroe’s handwriting, from the message to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823, original in the Library of Congress 


ADAMS PERSUADES MONROE TO ADOPT THE FAMOUS “DOCTRINE” 


Apams, however, did not desire that the United States should “come in as a cock-boat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.”’ He believed that England would act whether we codperated or not; and that the United 
States was the leading power in America and should declare an independent policy. In this position he was 
strengthened by the knowledge that Great Britain would not be loath to acquire new territory in the western 
hemisphere. The arguments of the able Secretary of State convinced Monroe, whose public was made 
ready by popular sympathy with the South American republics. The annual message to Congress was se- 
lected as the vehicle, and on December 2, 1823, “‘the Monroe Doctrine”’ took its place in the list of American 
political “stereotypes.” 


CHAR IEE Rae x. 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 


ORN of the sturdy nationalism springing up after the War of 1812, came Jacksonian 

Democracy. Out of the West, to perturb the sanguine and contented East, rose 

a new hurly-burly spirit. To the frontiersman and the worker in the city there 

seemed something awry with the system which gave to men prosperous freedom, but 

denied them the power to direct the flow of that prosperity more fully and more equitably. 

The self-confidence that had been bred by the social and economic conditions of the Ameri- 

can frontier now asserted that the Virginia Dynasty, and King Caucus, must give place 
to a scheme of things more consonant with the times, more democratic. 

Thus, on an irresistible wave of protest there came into power that strange thing 
called Jacksonian Democracy. Stubborn, honest, outspoken, eager, it tried with fumbling 
hands to redirect the course of events. Government henceforth was to be administered, 
not simply in the interest of the people, but also by the people. This ambition to rule was 
furthermore stimulated by a widespread suspicion that government in the past had not in 
all cases been carried on for the welfare of the common people, that government had been 
controlled by the few for the benefit of the few. Hence the common man must assume 
control; the man of little learning but of immense good will was representative of the mass, 
and to him must power be given; upon his counsel the public servants were to rely. 
Power to rule was to be justified, not by the accident of office, but by the character of the 
man. ‘Thus were the people to come into their own. 

Of all the men of the day, Andrew Jackson seemed most fully to embody the popular 
aspirations. To him, therefore, were gladly given the reins of power. One of themselves, 
he could be trusted. That such a delegation of power to the President might still further 
weaken the hold of the people upon their government was not foreseen, except by those 
who liked neither Jackson nor his ideas. They watched him accumulate power into his 
own hands, and predicted disaster. They dubbed him King Andrew, and asserted that 
the new situation was worse than anything that had been charged against the Virginia 
Dynasty. Jackson soon gave them plenty of cause for worry, for expostulation, for denun- 
ciation. It appeared that he had no respect for tradition, for the accepted decencies of 
political conduct. It became a matter of course that men of the older school should oppose 
the Democrats on every issue, large or small. 

Thus, under Jackson, the character of the national government underwent transforma- 
tion. The Presidency was exalted as never before; the cabinet became openly and com- 
pletely subject to the will of the chief; the Congress lost all claim to direct the actions of 
- the administration, and became a critic of, rather than a guide for, the President. Even 
the independence of the courts was threatened. No wonder the conservatives within the 
country were aghast; no wonder that, once they had recovered their powers of speech 
and action, they should begin a bitter battle against King Mob. 

In the midst of this titanic struggle there appeared an issue that was to prove so 
momentous as to transcend all others. Unforeseen by most, unwelcome to all, a question 
began to distort the answers attempted for all others: What was the nature of these 
United States? Was it a loose, convenient league of sovereignties? Or a permanent 


consolidated union? 
9387 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

OCTOBER 17th, 1513. 
RESOLVED by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That our Senators 
in Congress be instructed, arid our Representatives requested, to use their best endea- 
vours to prevail upon Congress, to propose to the several States for their adoption, am 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, so a8 to reduce the term of ser- 
vice of Senators in Congress, from six to that of foar years, from the time they enter 


upon the duties of their appointments. 
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THE WEST CALLS THE EAST 
UNDEMOCRATIC 


Even before Monroe’s election, the West . 
was beginning to make itself felt and 
heard. The hardy frontiersman cher- 
ished notions of democracy that met 
with obstacles in many of the political 
institutions established on the seaboard. 
Property qualifications for the suffrage 
and for office, long tenure of office, the 


Resolved, That the i. tive of this state be requested to transmit a co, f th Aric ; 5 
Sa Een ee nae Se ee Pat indirect election of Senators and Presi- 


dent — these were devices to maintain 
the aristocrat in power. They met with 
little favor in the West. There were 
Smurmurings against the congressional 
caucus as an unconstitutional and un- 
democratic device. This caucus was a 
meeting of the members of the same 
political party who sat in the Senate and 
the House for the purpose of nominating ~ 
the party candidate for the Presidency. 
The United States was too large and 
transportation facilities were too poorly 
developed to make a national nominating 
convention possible. This ground swell 
of opposition reached the national polit- 
‘cal shore in the election of 1824. The Federalist party had disappeared, leaving no opponent for the Re- 
publicans. Monroe was not the man to maintain party discipline; nor was there any outstanding candidate 
for the succession. Hence the election became a 
personal rather than a partisan struggle under which 
lay an unavowed sectionalism. 


foregoing resolution to cach of our. Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to 


each of the Executives of the several states, with a request that they submit it to the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


LCL Ys 7 


Speaker of the Senate. 


consideration of their respective Legislatures. 


Arrsrsr, 


i Lelie H. Rep. 


Ceres Cte, Senate 


533 Tennessee Proposal to Amend the Constitution, Oct. 17, 1813, from the 
copy of the resolution in the New York Historical Society 


NEW BLOOD FROM THE WEST 
SHOWS POLITICAL STRENGTH 


Tre caucus candidate was William H. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose greatest strength 
lay in Virginia, mother of Presidents. Crawford had 
been born in Amherst County, Virginia, although he 
was at this time a resident of Georgia. But the West 
was tiring of the Virginia Dynasty. Already the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Tennessee had put for- 
ward Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson as their 
favorites. Early in 1823 Massachusetts placed John 
Quincy Adams in the running. All were in name Re- 
publicans, all tried to appeal for support to every part 
of the country. But Crawford was handicapped by 
illness, and by the widespread belief that he was little 
more than an intriguing politician, a suspicion per- 
haps justified by his Tenure of Office Act of 1820. 
Nomination by the Caucus, moreover, had by now 
become a, liability rather than an asset. This was 
the more true in that Crawford’s nomination had 
been made at a meeting attended only by that minor- 


ity of Republicans favoring his candidacy. 34 er H. Crawford, 1772-1834, from the portrait by Charles 


Bird King in the Redwood Library, Newport, R. I. 
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535 From a campaign cartoon, 1824, by Crackfardi, in the New York Historical Society 


JACKSON’S CANDIDACY MAKES A POPULAR APPEAL 


ADAMS was strong, but almost solely in the North. Clay in the West represented similar interests. Jackson 
proved the only candidate with a national appeal. His strength was based partly upon his military record, 
partly upon his simple manners, partly upon the fact that he was untainted by long political service. He 
stood fora change. As the campaign progressed his strength grew; Clay finished the contest in fourth place. 


CLAY GIVES THE PRESIDENCY TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


JACKSON received the largest number of votes in the electoral college but not a majority. Under the provi- 
sions laid down by the Constitution the election went to the House of Representatives. Clay, the genial 
speaker of the House, held the balance of power. ‘Though personally unfriendly toward Adams, and differ- 
ing from him immensely in character, Clay found the New England man the candidate to support. While the 
views of Adams were much like his own, the former’s unpopularity hindered a second term; this would en- 
able Clay in 1828 to join northwest and northeast in a successful campaign against his bitter enemy, Jackson. 
So, on the first ballot, 
Adams received the vote 
of thirteen states, Jackson 
of seven, and Crawford 
of four. On being in- 
formed of the result of 
the election, the Presi- 
dent-elect addressed a 
letter of acceptance to the 
House. He reminded 
them of the novel condi- 
tions under which he had 
been chosen, conditions 
unprecedented in the 
short history of the Re- 
public, and called for their 
aid in making his ad- 
ministration successful. 


eae 


536 From the painting The Old House of Representatives, by 8. F. B. Morse (1791-1872) in the 
e ies Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 
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oe ADAMS IS HANDICAPPED 
ee Apams brought to the Presidency integrity of 
character, a wide experience in foreign affairs and 
a deep knowledge of the needs of the country. He 
was a thorough-going nationalist and his ad- 
ministration was characterized by increased federal 
expenditures for public improvements. In tem- 
perament he was less suited to the office. Ungra- 
cious and unbending, he rarely made warm friends 
and always made warm enemies. The political 
situation aggravated these characteristics. The 
administration was a time of party realignment, 
with continuous jockeying for position in Congress 
and before the people. Jackson denounced the 
appointment of Clay to the chief cabinet post as 
the reward for a corrupt bargain; the election of 
Adams was, moreover, a defeat of the popular will, 
which had favored Jackson above all others. 
Around “Old Hickory” gathered all the many ele- 
ments antagonized by the implacable Puritan. 
Electioneering for the next campaign began in 
1824. The opposition of the militant Jackson made 
it impossible for President Adams to proceed far 


§37 John Quincy Adams, 1767-1848, from the portrait, about 1840, by y G 5 c 
Chester Harding in the Redwood Library, Newport, R. I. with his statesman-like plans for the nation. 


JACKSON’S FOLLOWERS ATTACK ADAMS 
Even more than the campaign of 1824, that of 1828 was a battle of personalities. The intervening years 
had embittered former political friends. The downfall of “King Caucus” called into being new and more 
elaborate party machinery, controlled by such masters as Clay, and Martin Van Buren of New York. Cam- 


paigning was national- : a — 
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ized. National party 


committees took charge, 
preparing literature, de- 
vising appeals, directing 
tactics. The campaign 
of 1828 began almost with 
the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Adams. A persist- 
ent effort was made by 
Jackson’s followers to dis- 
credit the administration 
with the corrupt bargain 
charge. The illustration, 
“Adams and Liberty,” 
is typical of the campaign 
material which was dis- 
tributed as Adams neared 
the end of his term. It |, 53 -- 
depicts the use of elec- | 
tioneering methods that 
were somewhat novel at 
the time, but which 
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e execution of twelve sokillers, condemned by- a Court Martin at Nashville. All to bé executed within four days after the promulgation of the order!! disposed to 
*\(Extéaét from the General Order, dated ‘Adjutant General's Office, New Orleans, January 28h, 1816, Head Quarters, 7th Milltary District,’ on the hk Y stand tI mind 

‘the Général, Court Martial, held at Nashville on the 18th of October, 1814, and continued by adjournment till the 25th of November, be beate 


ree F 
1s. oe stooped down 


Wan aloo tried de-tonlowtngedipined) then, soldiers of the army of the United States, severally charged with ‘desertion,’ viz.: Richard Wall, of 3a If for a stone to 
Rifle Regiment} Jacob Perregrin, f-aaid Regiments both of Cape. Willey Mario's conipany John Jones, of the 2th Regiment of Infantry; Willian defend himself 
Myers, of Capt: Humphrey's company of Artillery ; Jncob King, of Capt. Reed’s company, sald corpa; Benjunin Harris. of the 44th Infantry; John Young, —While in the 
of tip eeth Tatung 3 N ugnel Chester, of the corpse of Araillery; Drury Puckett of the 2ith Infantry Wyxt Grant, of tie $oth Infantry; Joveph ict of doing Fo, 
Muckelgoy; of the dich infantry; and James McBride, 2d Rifle ftegiment; to while charge they severally plenlod Not Gullty, except Jacob King, who} in. Jackson 
pleaded Guilty.” Phe Conrt; after the exainluation of testimony on ench of the cases, and deliberation had thereon, pronotince on ench and every one| drew the sword 
of them “Death by shootlig.' ‘The Major General xpproves the sentence passed on the above named doldiers of the Army of the United States, andj frou his cane und run it thro’ Sam?l Jackson's body, the 
‘Opders-the eamé fo be carried into full effect In four daya after the proiulgation of this order, nt the post where they may be, under the direction of JM sword ent cl it of hik breast. "For 
the scnion ofloer present.” , this offence yoalnat Gen. Jackson, 
“Another was t9 have been laxecute at the eae time. He was a, young man, who had deserted one month before his tine had expired. General by 2 grand jury, upon which be was subsequently ar- 
Jacksdn dootned Hintto.dje with the Sthers. "He waa saved by a writof habeas corpus from Judge M’Nalry, who fell under Jackson's displeasure for ralgned and ‘tried. But tiding meatic to persuade the 
tnatching tblgone vjotim from hls blood stained bands. If Jackson's army had been at haud, no doubt M'Nalry would have shared the fate of Judge fi petit jury that he committed the act In eelf defence, he was 
Malt and'Sodge Fromentin. Capital, panishinenta in an army, are designed for example as well as for penalty.; but in this case It was a Cransaction off acquittal. Gentle reader, it Is for you to kay, whether this 
horror'to citizens: no army was there to witness the bloody tragedy. Be has ever been a man of “blood an( carnage.” man, who carries a sword cane, and {s willing to run it 
There Bo doabt that every obe of these men were execuled. ‘There wan no powér to ave them after the promulgntion of thls order. ‘Thus thro" te bouly of any one who mny presume to stand in bis 
wo soe that’ Gsn, Jacksoo, withla the space of one week, In the midst of “exultatlons and rejolclugs, ordered elghteen of his fellow men to be put to is n fit person to be our President. 
GeathII! Ja there any Initance on record, in any history of modéra warfare, that equais thls for barbarity? ‘I'he time, the circumstances, the num-Jij 
bérs. And cam it be that’this barbarlun shull bo efevated to the chief, magistracy of a free, a generous, and a merciful uatlon ? 


‘On the 27th day of March, 1814, General Jackson had found atan Indian village, at the benil of the ‘alls 


pooga, about 4000 {ndinns, with their eqvawe und children, “running abost asiong thelr huts." ‘The following ts an 
iccount of the sanguinary massacre which took place—It 4 Gen. Jncksyn’e awn, and therefore must be recelved 
s suiclent evidence ngainst himself. —"DETERMINING TC EXTERMINATE them, I detached 


fen. Coffee with the mounted men nnd neatly the whole of the Indinn force, early on the morning of yester-| 
Poor JOHN WOODS; he was aflay, to cross the river about two miles below the encainpment, that none of them should escape by nttemptlog| 
generous hearted, noble fellow axffto crosa the river.” ‘The result he then details:—Fice hunired ‘ant fifty-teven were left dead on the Peninsula, 
ares lived, who had volunteored Infiind a great nuntber of them were killed by the horacmen attempting to cross the river. IT 1 MELIVED THAT NO MORE 
the service of lls country. He was[hriax Tax racareD. WE CONTINUED To DESTROY many of them who had concenled themsclucs under the banks 
on guard one day, at Fort Strother-— [lof the river, until we were prevented bythe night. THIS MORNING WE KILLED 16 WHICH HAD BEEN 
the officer of the guard had permtt-CONCEALED. ; 
teat him to go Uo his ent, and anatch ff We nek you to pauaé and reflect that the above tragic narration of cold blooded and merciless cruelty, Is taken Jif Gen. Juckson, dotalling his progress amon 
hasty Yreakfant; whilst disposing fqtrom an official communication, made by General Andrew Jackson. in the course of which, men, WOMEN and GIIEDREN; 
Be Me abanty’meal teated an, theff he General, after sleeping (with whnt composure, we cannot say) through the night engulng the tragedy welll were Indiecriminntely “extermlunicd,” thelr towns burnt, 
eon tony nleaklilec an ivostart speak of, wake In the morning surrounded by the Corpses of five hundred nnd geventy” fellow creatures, tof anil thelr country lild waste, with the’ utmost complicency 
ening, by way of worthy afterpic, aixteen others to be dragged from thelr concealments, nnd put to death In Mand sang fro, anya, In his, Yetter dated. Camp before St 
coll blood, We cannot boast of more than comn psibility, but we must think that to witness auch an act, Marks, April '9, 1818—"Cuptain McEver haying hoisted 
ould make oursa little cold also. What are the general’s worda?—theae: “thls morning we killed sixteen {iM English voloure on bourt! of Isls boats, Francls the Prophet, 
Which inal been concealed !—and the man who acts aml speaks thus; who has half ne mach blood upon his con- Ml Hocomochemutcho, antl fico others, were decoyed on board 
cence, a8 he has upon his hands—he, forsooth, Is to be called the peer and [uke of Washington, the happy War These hace bern hung fo-doy!” Reailer, mark the perfcet 
attémpted wo compel him, or ““he Whom every man at arms cocld wish to be.” indifference with which Gen, Juckron shoots, Iangs or 
Instant, Gen, Jackson, having hexrl [But it is time to have tlone with the unpleasant subject. We will observe In dition to the detalla alread bs his fellow beings, with or withont trial, aud the more 
dont oor dene oak of his tent, given, that the village was burnt, and several women xn children killed. In conclusion, we ask our fellow eit! than callous, aye, even exulting composure, with whlel he 
in Uithout koowing any thing of fizens, whether Gen, Jackson though be has contribnted largely to the military repntation of our country, has oot letalle iis horrhd’ and bloody dees! If the Tulane, ac~ 
the merita of the cass, repeatedly lone enough to Usqualify’hlm, in the eyes of the people ns virtuous as they are free, for the office he seeks at Mi coring to the customs of thelr nation, put to death a prie~ 
voolferated—""Shoot the damn'd ras- fgthelr hands. 7 ener. all the feelings of our nature He into indignation 
woal-—Skoot the dazin'd rascal." For! Ingainint them. With what feelings then shonkl we con- 
hiv oftnoe, the unfortanuis, the gallant Woods, waa tied, condeinped and shot, Before his trial, Gen. Jackson weed this Iangnige to the court-mar- Template the decaying & the coll-blooed murder of priz- 
Unk. By the inmortal God! if you find hime guilly J will nt pardon him!” Amul he kept hin promike; though he dit offer a parilon provided he. would Mfoners, by a civilized inan, in the face of the laws and cus- 
in the regular eervice—Thus perished ns noble a fellow as-ever lived, for as triding an ‘offence ax ever took the life of man!!! toms of his country 


FRANKLIN, Tenn. Beptember 10, 1818. attempted to stab hi mi his back parrying the thrusts with 
{A dlCapence which lind been for some months brewing between Gen. Jackson and myself, produced on | hia naked hands From this situation a generous hearted citizen, of Nashville, Str. Summer, relieves) 
Saturday, 4th inst. in the town of Nashville, th Outrageous aay ever Witnessed ‘in a civilized | him. Before he came to the ground, my brother clapped a pistol to the breast of Mr. Hays to blow Ila 
aeearaey TT communicating the affair to my friends and fellow clticens, 1 lift myaglf to the statement Uhrough, but ie mlased fre, 
‘of a fow leading facts, the trpth of which ‘I am ready td establish by judictal proofs. ‘ 6, y own and tpy brother's pistols carried two balls each; for It was our Intention, if driven fo arma, 
Taha wyesit and my brother, Jeess Benton, arriving In Nashville on the morning of the affray, and. to have no chfld’s play. The pistols fred at me were #0 near that the blaze of the muczi« of owe of them 
aT Gen Jackion's threais, went and took lodgings In a different hones trom the one in which | burnt the sleeve of my coat, and the other,.almed nt my head at s little more than arm's length (rom It. 
he atald. on purpoas to avold him. < pred 7 Capt. Carroll was to Liye fakon part ih the affray, but was nbsent by the permlesion of Gens Jackson, 
1 iDhat the Gen, and some of “aks frlenda came to the house where wehad put ui and commenced the | ns he has proved by the Generals cartiicazes ‘certificale which reflects F know not whether less honout 
attacl Iatol nt me, when I had no n drawn, and adveoolng upon we.at a quick pace | upon the Geriera} or upon the Captiin. 
Moat ping ae Iie bo Gray oD vice Rigor ze ae = ; arin hie Audaok, waa mage upon me Io the houre where the duige off District, Mr. Searcy, had his 
‘That othe: |. Jackson, when be Lwithinelght, or ten feet of | lodgings! Nor has the clvil authority yet taken cogniaance of this horrible onrrage. 
ma [ea a eda Poe ee bed 69 hee oor facta are sufficient to fix the public opinion. For my own part, f think in soansthiond that socks 
‘That qwere fired In quick succession; one by Gen. Jackson at me; two by me at the | things should take place at any tme; bnt particularly 0 at the present moment, when the public serv! 
Ene sess Bole Cortee xt me. 1a the course of this Bria Gen. Jeckaon wity brought to. the | requires the nid of all in cltizane. As forthe vame of courage, God forbil that T should ever attempt to 
ground ;"but recetved no hart. 3 Z in it by becoming a bully. Those who know me, know full well that { would give a thousand times, 
Pi tlat dageere were then drawn. Col. Coffee and Mr. Alexander Donaldson made at me, snd gre | niore for the reputation of Croghan jn defending his post, than I woul for the reptitation of all the duel- 
me five alight wounds. Capt. Hammond and Mr. Stokeley Hays engaged my brother, who, being atill } lets and gladiators that ever appeared npon the face of the earth. Cases 
wregk from tha effeota of a vevere wound he trad Intely recelved In a duel, was not able fo realat two men. THOMAS HART BEN'TON, Licut. Col. Thirty-Ninth Infontrg 
They got himdown; and-while Capt, Hammond beat him on the head to make blm le till, Mr. Hays ‘And now a member of the Senate of the Lnited Statea.. 


From a copy of a campaign poster known as the “Coffin Hand Bill,’”’ referring to the war 
539 By record of Jackson, in possession of the publishers 


PERSONAL ABUSE MARKS THE CAMPAIGN OF 1828 
Tux main objective of the Democrats in the election of 1828 was to oust the “Ins”; that of the National 
Republicans, to prevent the victory of the mob, led by the “‘arch-demagogue”’ Jackson. Decorous manners 
were forgotten. Campaign papers were devoted to scurrilous abuse of the opposing leaders. Jackson was 
characterized as a duellist, a gambler, a cockfighter, a drunkard, a murderer. Adams had bought the Presi- 
dency; he was a Freemason, a Unitarian, stingy, extravagant. Worst of all, he had purchased, with public 


money, a billiard table for the White House! 
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JACKSON’S ELECTION ROUTS 
TRADITIONS 


JACKSON, with Calhoun as Vice-president, was | 
swept into power with the electoral votes of 
all the transmontane states. They had, in 
addition, carried two strategic eastern com- 
monwealths. ‘Old Hickory’s”’ popularity won 
Pennsylvania; Van Buren’s management won 
New York. The old official class with its train- 
ing and its traditions had been ingloriously 
routed. “King Mob,” wrote Justice Story, 
“seemed triumphant.” In Jackson they had 
found a perfect symbol and leader. He is thus 
sketched by Burgess (The Middle Period, p. 135): 
“Ignorant and irascible indeed, but virtuous, 
brave and patriotic beyond any cavil or ques- 
tion; faithful and devoted in his domestic life, 
absolutely unapproachable by pecuniary induce- 
ments; the best of friends and the most im- 
placable of enemies; quick, hasty in forming 
his judgments and tenacious beyond expression 
in holding to them; prone to elevate every 
whim and impulse to a behest of conscience; 
earnest, terrible in the inflexibility of his pur- 
poses; ... here were certainly qualities cal- 
culated to rouse the enthusiasm of the masses, 
if not of the classes.” 


540 General Andrew Jackson, 1767-1845, from the portrait by 
Rembrandt Peale, courtesy of John Frederick Lewis, Philadelphia 


AMBITION MAKES JACKSON A GENTLEMAN FARMER 


Jackson was the first President whose humble origin was exploited for political purposes. Though 
Washington had been a surveyor’s assistant, and John Adams was dubbed a “cobbler’s son,” both had been 
aristocrats and regarded as such. Now had come a change: the mass had one of their own kind in the 
chief office in the land. Curiously enough, however, Jackson : Sa RI 
in one important respect carried on the best Virginia tradition, 
Like the Virginia presidents, his heart’s desire was to be a 
gentleman farmer. To the Hermitage plantation, purchased 
in 1804, he gave as much care and thought as to the prob- 
lems of state. 


Sipe, 


The Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson, near Nashville Tenn. fr : Ww m th a 7% 
ge, } , , «+» from 542 Andrew Jackson as a Planter, f p 
a wi ; hot h r, from the 
drawing after a photograp 1835, by R. E. W. Earl at the Hermiace: = 
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VAN BUREN BECOMES 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Jackson had come into power on a protest 
vote. During the campaign and in the build- 
ing up of his cabinet, he gave little indica- 
tion of the policies he would favor. Cabinet 
offices were, indeed, bestowed not because of 
administrative ability or political attitude, 
but as party rewards. The first office went 
to Van Buren, the clever little politician of 
Kinderhook on the Hudson, who had risen 
to political importance as the head of a politi- 
cal organization in New York State known as 
the “Albany Regency,” and had been recently 
chosen Governor of the Empire State. Un- 
known to Jackson, Van Buren, like Vice- 
president Calhoun, cherished an ambition to 
become President. This fact soon played its 
part in the drama. In Ingham of Pennsyl- 
vania, Berrien of Georgia, and Branch of 
North Carolina, Calhoun secured three sup- 
porters in the cabinet. The others were 
Jackson’s personal friends. None had pre- 
vious experience in national administration; 
of them all, Van Buren alone proved a power 
in the new Government. These appointments 
to the cabinet, awaited with much interest by 
the triumphant populace, offered the first 
official inkling of the new character that the 
national government was assuming. 


f 
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43 Martin Van Buren, 1782-1862, from the portrait, 1828, by Henry Inman 
(1801-46) in the City Hall, New York, courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 


SHREWD POLITICIANS FORM A 
KITCHEN CABINET 


Ir soon became clear that the status of the cabinet had 
changed. Jackson regarded himself as the people’s repre- 
sentative and relied for advice quite as much on outsiders 
as upon the heads of the departments. Gradually he 
gathered about him a group of country editors and personal 
friends whose counsel was so often sought — often in places 
less pretentious than the council room — that they were 
nicknamed the “Kitchen Cabinet.” Chief among them 
were Amos Kendall of Kentucky, Isaac Hill of New Hamp- 
shire, Major William B. Lewis of Tennessee, Jackson’s 
first campaign manager, and Francis P. Blair, editor of the 
Washington Globe. Nowhere could be found a shrewder 
group of politicians, nor one more ingenious in controlling 
the hurly-burly of the party press. The place given 
them in the process of government was a second indica- 
tion of the democratization of the system set up forty 
years before, and a recognition of the part to be played 


-1869, from an engraving, about 1840, = Orie 
ey apace ay i epneraving & Printing, Washington mn politics by the newspaper press. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT WANTS TO 

BE PRESIDENT 
Tue power of the Kitchen Cabinet was in part due to the 
growing hostility between the President and Calhoun. In 
many ways the two men were alike. Both were Carolinians, 
both were born masters of men, of great courage and honesty. 
For many years they had been friends. But the resemblance 
was one of externals. Jackson was the uncultured man of 
impulse whose prejudices sometimes led to rashness; Calhoun 
the educated philosopher, who believed in action controlled by 
reason. 

Entering Congress as a War Hawk in 1811, Calhoun had at 
once become a resourceful leader in debate, a national figure in 
politics. In 1824 he had yielded the presidential race to Jack- 
son. In 1828 he joinéd him as Vice-president. For 1832 he 
was the expected candidate. To this end he bent his great 
energy. At his behest Duff Green had made the National 
Telegraph a powerful party paper. All who might be influential 
in polities were assiduously cultivated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONDEMNS THE HIGH TARIFF 
Cauoun found the issue upon which to wage his fight in the 
a oe St ea eohotkot the Hae discontent of his fellow cotton planters of the South. In the 
he wenger’ expiring days of the Adams administration, party maneuvers 
had resulted in the enactment of the “Tariff of Abominations.” John Randolph said it was intended “to rob 
and plunder one half of the Union for the benefit of the residue.”” In South Carolina long-pent-up feelings 
of hostility to the tariff exploded. In December, 1828, the legislature 
adopted an “Exposition” of their views that a protective tariff was 
unconstitutional and subject to avoidance by state action. Calhoun 
sympathized with their grievance. His casting vote had defeated the AND PROBST, 
Tariff of 1827; he was the real author of the Exposition. From this 
situation he now hoped to frame an issue which would at once win 
him the Presidency, revive the prosperity of his state, and stave off BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
the danger of secession. 


EXPOSITION 


REPORTED 


or THE 


A DISQUISITION ENE EION Ww S oy). cae 
ma CONTRIBUTION TO on 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
GOVERNMENT METAPHYSICALLY __ inclined, bbe fpte ta hen 
a5 Calhoun developed to cover READ ARD ORDERED 70 BE PaunsED, 
A DISCOURSE the situation a philosophy of = 
ome government that still stands eee 
CONSYITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF as the most original and in- 
THE UNITED STATES. cisive contribution to Amer- 
ican political thought since apeierstchs 
parte! The Federalist. He regarded =. 
government as a natural in- 546 _Title-page of the copy in the New York 
pa stitution which, if left in the ia soos. ae 
abprtt hh EE hands of the popular majority, would always be utilized by them 
nee to tyrannize over minorities. Some device was therefore needed to 
protect the latter. This he found, in the United States, to rest in 
COL the doctrine of “concurrent majorities, ” whereby no action of impor- 


PRINTED BY A. 8. JOHNSTON. 


tance to any group or section should be taken without their consent. 


i eee This theory he developed with great acuteness of reasoning in his 
2 : iy ees j 
Public Library Disquisition on Government, written a short time before his death. 


1851. 
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SOUTHERNERS CLASH WITH NEW 

ENGLAND INTERESTS 
Tue first test of Calhoun’s strength came early in 1830. 
In January, Senator Foote of Connecticut introduced a 
resolution for inquiring into the expediency of limiting 
land sales in the West. The Southerners seized the occa- 
sion to win the dominant West, as represented by Jackson 
and the Democrats, to their side in the impending struggle 
with the manufacturing Northeast. Their spokesman was 
Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, a charming 
gentleman and an able lawyer who had already won laurels 
as an orator. His vigorous denunciation of the Federalists 
of New England won wide applause. The Democrats 
were jubilant; even Jackson wrote him a congratulatory 
letter. When Hayne approached the subject of nullifica- 
tion, Calhoun, from the chair, openly dispatched by 
messengers suggestions for the speaker’s guidance. The 
whole speech was generally regarded as a telling shot in 
the party warfare. 


HAYNE DIRECTS HIS ATTACK AT 


548 Robert Y. Hayne, 1791-1839, from the portrait, about 
WEBSTER pea s F. B. Morse in possession of Mrs. William A. Hayne, 
San Francisco 


Hayne’s attack had been directed at the most conspicuous 
Federalist in the Senate. Webster’s reputation as an orator was already world-wide. But his political career 
made him easy prey for the Democrats. Early in the war of 1812 he had become leader of the New Hamp- 
shire opposition; and it was for this reason that he had been returned to Congress in 1813. Throughout the war 
he opposed the administration with intemperate fervor that at times approached sedition. When, therefore, 
on a bitter winter’s day he arose to reply to Hayne, the fashionable gallery expected fireworks. His effort 
was not disappointing. Defense of the war policy of the Federalists was difficult and none too convincing, 
-but his exposition of the Constitution as supreme and binding, and of the Union as indissoluble was masterly. 
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550 From the painting Our Federal Union — It Must be Preserved, by 
C. W. Jefferys, in possession of the publishers 


JACKSON BREAKS WITH CALHOUN AND 
MAKES CABINET CHANGES 


Tue final break between Jackson and Calhoun came a month 
later, when the President for the first time heard that the latter 
had, in 1818, advised Monroe that General Jackson deserved 
censure for his conduct in Florida. Jackson, most loyal of friends, 
could not understand how a professed friend could so act. In 
May, 1831, he severed all relations with the Vice-president. This 
was followed by a shake-up in the cabinet. Van Buren, in “King 
Andrew’s”’ favor, withdrew to give his Chief a free hand. Cal- 
houn’s supporters were forced out. These shifts the opposition 
tried to turn into political capital. In truth, they simply indicated 
that Jackson would in future have a harmonious and anti-Calhoun 
cabinet. This consolidation of the ranks of the Jacksonians 
against the leader of the South was at the time hidden. The 
press imputed the cabinet dismissals and resignations to the no- 
torious affair of Mrs. Eaton, and quite overlooked their political 
implications. 


JACKSON IS ROUSED TO 
SPEAK FOR THE UNION 


To Jackson the encounter at first appeared 
purely a partisan affair in which his sym- 
pathies lay with Hayne. In all probability 
the danger of disunion had been unnoticed 
by him, as by most of the leaders, until the 
Great Debate. Then his eyes were fully 
opened to the threat. In the spring of 1830, 
the nullifiers planned a banquet, ostensibly 
to celebrate Jefferson’s birthday, really to 
associate their doctrine with that of the 
father of Democracy, and to sound out the 
President. Jackson and Van Buren divined 
the motive and together prepared the Presi- 
dent’s toast for the occasion. “‘Thus armed,” 
later wrote Van Buren, the “Red Fox,” “‘we 
repaired to the dinner with feelings on the 
part of the Chief akin to those which would 
have animated his breast if the scene of this 
preliminary skirmish in defense of the Union 
had been the field of battle instead of the 
festive board.”’ When, after Jackson’s words 
had electrified the gathering, Calhoun, ever 
loyal to his convictions, responded with “‘ The 
Union: next to our liberty, the most dear; 
May we all remember that it can only be 
preserved by respecting the rights of the 
States and by distributing equally the bene- 
fits and burdens of the Union,” the issue was 
drawn. 


The Rats leaving a Fulling House. 


551 From a cartoon by Edward W. Cls — 
1837), dated Washington, 1831, original ithe Hier 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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ABLER MEN BECOME JACKSON’S ADVISERS 


THE new cabinet was composed of abler men. Edward Liv- 
ingston was Secretary of State. Of the famous New York 
family, he had moved to Louisiana immediately after the 
Purchase; there he had long been a prominent Democrat, an 
ardent nationalist, and Jackson’s friend. He was internation- 
ally famous for his Code on Reform and Prison Discipline. 
Roger B. Taney became Attorney-General. He was at this 
time leader of the Maryland bar and a brilliant pleader before 
the United States Supreme Court over which he was soon to 
preside as Chief Justice. 
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553 From the original “ nullification” proclamation of Jackson, Dec. 10, 1832, in the Department of State, W 


552 Edward Livingston, 1764-1836, from the portrait 
painted by John Trumbull in 1805 for the City of New 
York, courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 


SOUTH CAROLINA DEFIES THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Tue nullification movement did not halt 
with speeches and toasts. South Carolina, 
finding the tariff of 1832 unsatisfactory, met 
in convention at Columbia. With the Gov- 
ernor as chairman, the assemblage declared 
the Acts of 1828 and 1832 null and void in 
South Carolina, as of February, 1833; au- 
thorized the calling out of the militia, and 
asserted that should the National Govern- 
ment try to use force the state would set 
up its own Government. This defiance 
aroused the testy Jackson. In December 
he issued a proclamation, drafted by Liv- 
ingston, in which South Carolina was warned 
of what might follow from her conduct. 
The language was not less nationalistic than 
that of Webster. 
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554 Section 5 of the Act for Enforcing the Tariff, Mar. 2, 1833, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


THE TARIFF IS LOWERED AND SOUTH CAROLINA YIELDS 


Sour Caro.rNa remained obdurate. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency to be free to fight the President 
from the floor of the Senate. The President then showed statesmanship. He advised downward modification 
of the tariff. South Carolina suspended nullification to await action by Congress. That body, after much 
debate, adopted a compromise bill framed by Clay in conference with Calhoun. This provided for a gradual 
reduction of the higher tariff rates, until in 1842 there would be a flat rate of twenty per centum. With this 
peace offering went the Force Act, giving the President adequate power to handle any like situation in the 
future. The Carolina Convention reassembled, expressed itself as satisfied, withdrew its nullification resolu- 
tion of the tariff acts and made the gesture of nullifying the Force Act. The incident was closed. Conflict 
had been avoided, the Union preserved, and South Carolina had secured a lowering of the tariff. 


THE NATIONAL 
BANK EXCITES 
THE WEST 


MEANWHILE another 
“issue had come to the 
foreground. Jackson’s 
political strength lay on 
the frontier, where easy 
money was in demand. 
Credit for expansion was 
sought from the banks. 
But state banks were 
hampered by the compe- 
tition of the National 
Bank, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. It was, 
to the West, monopolizing 
the money market and 


standing for the money 
555 The United States Bank, Philadelphia engraving etter a staal by W. H. Bartlett i 12 i 
American Scenery Illustrated in a Series of ving b London, 1840 ae eee power of the East. 
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JACKSON VETOES THE NATIONAL 
BANK’S CHARTER 


Tue Bank’s charter expired in 1836. Nicholas Biddle, 
the president, was anxious to discover Jackson’s 
attitude. Throughout the summer of 1829, the 
President put him off with evasion or silence. Then, 
in his first annual message, he opened the attack. He 
urged Congress that it was not too soon to consider the 
question of a new charter. “Both the constitution- 
ality and the expediency of the law creating this bank 
are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens; and it must be admitted by. all that it has 
failed in the great end of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency.”’ This was far from pleasing to the 
aggressive Biddle. He was, however, in a quandary. 
Should he continue to endeavor to win Jackson’s favor, 
or should he join the party opposition with the Bank 
as the campaign issue? Clay, leader of the opposition, 
and searching for an issue, pressed Biddle to the latter 
course. The apparent hesitancy of Jackson to push 
the matter encouraged Clay to believe that on sucha 1 
plank he could win the election of 1832. “My own 556 Nicholas Biddle, 1786-1844, from the portrait, 1826, by 
belief,” he rote Biddle, ae that, if OU called upon, Thomas Sully in possession of Charles Biddle, Andalusia, Pa. 

he would not negative the bill [for recharter], but that if he should be re-elected the event might and probably 
would be different.” Biddle was won over; on the 9th of January, 1832, he applied for a new charter. The 
Democrats, led in the Senate by Benton of Missouri, and in the House by Polk of Tennessee, proceeded to 
the fight, with Clay and McDuffie opposing. Biddle himself came to the capital to superintend. In July the 
Whigs carried the day. Jackson, however, was adamant. With most of the cabinet against him, he sent to 
the Senate his veto message, phrased as a campaign document. The Democrats had stolen a march on the 
Whigs. The latter had forced the Bank as the issue for 1832; the former outdid them in making political 
capital out of it. 
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559 * William Morgau writlug his ZWlustrations of Masonry,” from The Anti-Masonic Almanac, Rochester, N. Y., 1829 


POLITICIANS MAKE CAPITAL OF THE NEW MOVEMENT 


SEVERAL demagogic young politicians, such as Thurloy Weed and William H. Seward in New York, and 
Thaddeus Stevens in Pennsylvania, seized upon the movement to promote their own ambitions. The party 
carried on campaigns in several other states in this election, and met with some success. To magnify 
the issue and to strengthen their position in national politics, they held, in September, 1830, a national 
convention at Philadelphia where it was determined to organize a national party. This was America’s 
first national party convention, and the precedent established by the Anti-Masons was soon followed by the 
older parties. A year later, meeting in Baltimore, the Anti-Masons nominated William Wirt of Maryland as 
their presidential candidate. He was a well known man of letters, author of didactic essays in the manner of 
The Spectator, on oratory, the fine arts, education, etc. 


New moon, 3d 9h 19m eve ~ ) Full moon, 18d 2h 3meve 
First Quarter, 10d 2h J1m eve’ Last Quarter,.26d4 3h 8m eve 
560 ‘William Morgan taken from Batavia by a mob of Masons and 


confined in Canandaigua jail under false pretences,” from The Anti- 
Masonic Almanac, Rochester, N. Y., 1829 


ANTI-MASONS WANT THE WHIGS 
TO ACCEPT WIRT 


Wirt was a brilliant lawyer who had been Attorney- 
General under Monroe. He was, moreover, an 
intimate friend of Clay and held similar views of 

politics. It was the hope of the Anti-Masons that 


a hd Bele =f) =Wirt would prove an acceptable candidate to the 
William Wirt, 1772-1834, f th 1 s : * ye 
Q in the Boston Atheusum > Sonry Taman Whigs, thus consolidating opposition to Jackson. 
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Cuay, however, would not 
surrender his ambition. 
The National Republi- 
cans, aping the Anti- 
Masons, held in December 
a convention at which he 
was unanimously nomi- 
nated. In the following 
May, Clay’s “Infant 
School” of young Re- 
publicans met at Washing- 
ton and issued a platform 
endorsing internal im- 
provements and_protec- 


tion. Clay at first wished : 
Wirt to with draw 7 ee 56 From a contemporary cartoon by Edward W. Clay in the New York Historical Society 


S ROLITICAL CAME OF BRAC. 


Me Me bash hand ul Uf four 


favor. This Wirt desired to do; but the politicians discovered that with him nominally in the race there was 
a greater chance of winning New York and Pennsylvania from Jackson. Thus an unannounced coalition was 
formed. Clay was also angling for the support of Calhoun and the Nullifiers. The cartoon illustrates the 
game as viewed by the Whigs. Clay, confident of victory on the issues fixed and with Wirt as secret ally, 
is about to take the stakes — the votes of New York and Pennsylvania — from under the eyes of the harassed 
and astounded Jackson. Calhoun discreetly withholds his cards from play. 


THE NATIONAL BANK DEPOSITS ARE REMOVED TO STATE BANKS 


THE result was a thorough drubbing for the coalition. Their intrigue had overlooked a fact never forgotten 
by the clever politicians of the Kitchen Cabinet — namely, that the election was to be decided by the masses, 
not by the business man, the banker and the manufacturer. Jackson interpreted the election as a complete 
endorsement of his views, and proceeded to execute them. ‘Emperor Nicholas” (Biddle), who had thrown 
himself and the Bank actively into the campaign, did not despair. He saw that sudden closure of the Bank 
in 1836 would bring on a crisis to avoid which Jackson might be forced to recharter the institution. To 
a . _ forestall the reéntry ofthe 

EL ath energy te ta ga Foret eno 'y ths Bank into politics, detrimental 

aD cies |g See | to his interests, Jackson, under 

Bee ey pressure from Amos Kendall 

> : and Frank Blair, ordered the 
removal of the deposits to 
state banks. Loyal “Downing”’ 
Democrats rejoiced at the ener- 
getic decision of their leader. 
His strokes had brought down 
meeps ; i ee the temple of financial corrup- 
. tion on to the heads of its de- 
fenders. The grafting hangers- 

on; the National Republi- 

cans, Clay and Webster; Silas 
Wright, leader of the New 
York opposition; the bribed 


editors of the National Gazette 
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Ser TO BETWEEN OLD HickoRY AND BULLY NICK. 
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This celebrated fight took place at Washington in 1834, Hickory wens seconded by Little Veen anzed Mayer Sark Dinning, with Joe Tammany tor hottie’ holder, Long 
Harry and Black Dan were Nick's seconds, and Ole Mether Bunk battle holder Sereral lerg and severe rounds were fought, and from the immense sums bel, 
many of the fancy were losers la alarge wmeunt Old Mother B is sacd le have backed her champwen f0 the tune cfimere than § té0,000. Nick's weight of metal 
wes supervor as well as tis setence, but nesther were vulhictert for the pluck and wird of Hickory, whe shewed has thorcugh Saving andsaund condition 
Soctfectually that in thelast round Nick was unable te come to loneand Gren : : . 
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664 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


JACKSON’S ORDER IS CENSURED IN THE SENATE 
On the publication (September 25) of Jackson’s famous “Paper to the Cabinet,” the Bank took counsel. 
At Webster’s suggestion, a memorial to Congress was prepared the arrogant tone of which indicated the 
confidence with which the financiers approached the struggle with the President. There were, indeed, grounds 
for confidence. Van Buren and conservative Democrats believed that scarcity of money and widespread 
distress would follow the placement of public funds in small and irresponsible local banks. Biddle took care 
to drive home the lesson by progressive curtailments of the Bank’s credit. In January, 1834, he wrote to a 
friend: “Our only safety is in pursuing a steady course of firm restriction — and I have no doubt that such a 
course will ultimately lead to restoration of the currency and the recharter of the Bank.’ It was in truth a 
struggle between two giants. In it Biddle ruthlessly employed the financial power that was his, until the 
oppressed began to suspect that their distress was due fully as much to the Bank as to Jackson. Bit by bit, 
the business interests of the country then began to desert Biddle. But the politicians, less quick in judgment, 
continued the fight on the floor of Congress, long after the country had lost interest. The House sustained 
the removal by a vote of 118 to 103. In the Senate the opposition was in control, and, led by Clay, there 
followed “the longest period which had been occupied in a single debate, in either House of Congress, since 
the organization of the Government,” ending on March 27, 1834, in a vote of twenty-six to twenty censur- 
ing the action of the President. A voluminous literature deals with this “bank war,’ a notable feature 
of which is the series of letters in which Biddle vindicates his own course of action. 
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JACKSON AND THE SENATE’S CENSURE 


Tue censure stung Jackson to fight back. Three weeks 
later he presented to the Senate his Protest, in which he 
vigorously denounced the resolutions and berated the 
Senate for “proceedings . .. subversive of that dis- 
tribution of powers of government which the Constitution 
has ordained and established, . and calculated . 

to concentrate in the hands of a body, not directly amen- 
able to the people, a degree of influence and power 
dangerous to their liberties and fatal to the Constitution 
of their choice.” This demurrer was greeted with delight 
by the people: the Senate refused to place it upon their 
minutes. Then followed Benton’s dramatic and_per- 
sistent effort to have stricken from the records the censure 
of his chief. Austere, conceited, a prolix and diffuse 
speaker, he was, nevertheless, a commanding figure in 
American politics and long a leader of Democracy. His 
fight to pass an expunging resolution, successful in 1837, 
kept the Bank issue in politics during the election of 1836. 
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565 Thomas TL. ae Wadressing ane enats on the Resolution 
ox a eeennialic and was i ae of Censure, from a sketch in the United States Magazine and 
Saeoesdttionally adopted by the Seon, in nbverion of the Democratic Review, Oct. 1837 


EFFECT OF THE CENSURE FIGHT 


From one angle the censure fight may be regarded 
as an incident in a significant constitutional develop- 
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66 From the Journal of the Senate of the Twenty-third Congress, 
: debate on the Jackson resolution to expunge; with a printed copy of 
the resolution of censure pasted In the journal 


ment. More than once, on the floor of Congress, it 
was urged that the President’s actions in his executive 
capacity were subject to legislative control. The 
victory of Jackson may be regarded as a victory for 
presidential over parliamentary government. So 
at least certain leading politicians read the event. 
This is shown in the change of party name, in the 
spring of 1834. Niles’ Register for April 12 re- 
ported: “In New York and Connecticut the name 
“Whig’ is now used by the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration when speaking of themselves, and they call 
the Jackson men by the offensive name of ‘Tories.’ ”’ 
It was a conscious effort to stigmatize Jacksonism as 
executive usurpation, to identify the National 
Republicans with the historic struggle against royal 
prerogative. The same feeling appeared in Cal- 
houn’s elaborate report on “the extent of federal 
patronage and the expediency of reducing the same,” 
in which the Whigs combined party politics with 
constitutional principle. They proposed (1) an 
annual distribution of the surplus revenue; (2) a 
law to regulate executive selection of public depos- 
itories; and (3) a repeal of the law limiting the 
tenure of customs officers. Thus it was hoped ex- 
ecutive tyranny and the Democratic machine could 
be curbed. 
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THE DEMOCRATS ARE DIVIDED OVER 
CANDIDATES 


Even among the Democrats a division had appeared. 
Van Buren had long been regarded as the Crown 
Prince, picked to ascend the throne in 1836. His 
candidacy was, however, unacceptable to many of 
Jackson’s supporters. Jackson, with all his faults, 
was recognized as honest; “Mattie,” the “‘Red Fox,” 
was looked upon as an intriguer. He was, moreover, 
a northerner. To the southern gentleman of breeding 
and wealth these were not appealing characteristics. 
Jackson had lost strength in the South. Advocates of 
state rights were distressed by his treatment of South 
Carolina; tke wealthier planters were horror-struck 
at his attack on the Bank, the strict constructionist 
at his many vigorous actions. Above all, they shud- 
dered at the intimacy between Jackson and the spoils 
politician symbolized by the Tammany Society. This 
disaffection found a candidate in Judge Hugh L. 
eo es i 4 White of Tennessee, an old friend of Jackson, who, as 
er, raat Ramet ria 2779 ea ot ee es any eed et ee 
Society’ White was a Senator of the old school. The Whigs 
were appealed to by his grudge against the President; and for a time considered the possibility of making 
him their own candidate. His taciturnity, however, militated against his availability for the spirited cam- 
paign in sight. He was left to draw southern votes away from Van Buren. 


VAN BUREN IS ELECTED AS JACKSON’S FAVORITE 


Jackson, therefore, had little trouble in nominating his favorite, although Virginia rebelled at the selection 
of Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky for Van Buren’s running-mate, an action which later threw the election 
of the Vice-president into the Senate. The Whigs finally fixed upon William Henry Harrison, the popular 
victor of Tippecanoe, as a candidate who would appeal to the frontier democracy and the olden virtues. 
Massachusetts remained loyal to Webster; while Calhoun’s supporters continued their separatist tactics 
by backing Senator W. P. 
Mangum of North Caro- 
lina. The dying Anti- 
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in Judge John McLean 
of Ohio. With so many 
candidates in the field, 
appealing to such a wide 
variety of political tastes, 
the opposition hoped to 
draw from Van Buren 
sufficient strength to 
throw the election into 
the House. Van Buren, 
though never popular and 
somewhat timid, was 
nevertheless elected as 
Jackson’s man, pledged 
to “follow in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious 
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ILLUSORY 
PROSPERITY 
PRECEDES THE 
PANIC OF 1837 


Tue walking was rough. 
In his farewell address, 
issued on the day on 
which he retired from the [7 : » oa ss 


“4 


Presidency, Jackson had 
much to say about the 
prosperous condition in 
which he left the country. 
But such prosperity as 
existed was largely il- 
lusory. The destruction 
of the United States Bank 
and the distribution of 
the Treasury surplus had 


opened the way for a L 
flood of se wild- cat 2”? cur- 569 From a contemporary cartoon The Modern Balaam and His Ass, in the New York Historical Society 
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rency; “wild-cat” banking had led to feverish speculation; speculation in public lands had prompted the. 
issue of the Specie Circular which required all payments to the government to be made in recognized national 
currency instead of local bank notes; and soon after Van Buren was installed, the Specie Circular proved 
the forerunner of a severe financial panic. Credit staggered and fell; trade was prostrated; prices shot 
upward; bread riots broke cut; business houses by the score were driven to the wall. 
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570 From a contemporary cartoon by E. W. Clay in the New York Public Library 


z THE PANIC HAS DISCONCERTING POLITICAL EFFECTS 


Here we have an anti-Jackson cartoonist’s idea of disconcerting developments at a Democratic feast. The 
cotton planters and the Tammany man are making merry. But Van Buren, who as President is reaping the 
whirlwind sowed by others, has eyes only for the specter that has slipped into his chair at the head of the 
table; while Jackson, in the role of Lady Macbeth, explains away his successor’s perturbation as best he can. 
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VAN BUREN 
CALLS CONGRESS 
TO PLAN RELIEF — 


PETITIONS poured in, ask- 
ing for relief. Van Buren 
yielded to the pressure, 
and, withdrawing some- 
what from the bullionist 
element of his party, led 
by the dauntless Jackson 
and the dogged Benton, 
called Congress into spe- 
cial session, in the autumn 
of 1837, to consider 
remedies. 


671 From a ‘“‘Shinplaster’” cartoon, published in 1837 by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


THE SUB-TREASURY BILL PASSES CONGRESS 


In this move he was influenced largely by a partisan revolt in his home state. Here a group of laborers, 
filled with doctrinaire notions of the desirability of returning to the “‘first principles” expounded by Jackson, 
had rebelled from Tammany rule and the Albany Regency. They denounced all banks and special privileges 
and believed that hard money was a panacea. As a result of their defection, the Whigs carried the city of 
New York in the autumn of 1837. This disturbed the “Little Magician.”” He therefore suggested to Congress 
an extension of the principle of the Specie Circular; in addition, he urged the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Treasury whereby the government would care for its own money in sub-treasuries in each of the 
larger cities. This did not please the old Bank men, who labeled his bill the Divorce Bill because it divorced 
public and private business. Jackson, however, wrote an open letter from the Hermitage approving the plan, 
and Calhoun, seeing its real merit, swung to its support. It was finally carried in June, 1840. 
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572 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Soclety 
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573 Map of the “Stream of Abolition,” from M. A. Clarkson, The History of the Rise, Progress and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade by the British Parliament, London, 1808 


THE SLAVERY ISSUE ASSERTS ITSELF AFRESH 


TurouGuoot Van Buren’s term the panic and its aftermath held public attention, while another issue returned 
to disturb the country. Since the Missouri Compromise, the slavery question had never entirely dropped 


from view. Indeed the problem was older than the 
United States. In the eighteenth century many of 
the colonial leaders, notably Franklin, Jefferson and 
Jay, had spoken and worked for abolition. Slavery, 
however, was subjected to less criticism as time 
passed. Only its more cruel features, such as the 
foreign slave trade, received general disapproval. 


And this had been abolished by the Act of 1807. 


A QUAKER WORKS FOR EMANCIPATION 


WHILE the new nation was finding its feet, the slavery 
issue rested, only to emerge suddenly in the Missouri 
question. At that time, and for a decade after, anti- 
slavery advocates were pursuing a conciliatory policy. 
The leading spirit was Benjamin Lundy, New Jersey 
Quaker of fine mind and ideals. He founded and 
published The Genius of Universal Emancipation, which 
persistently but tactfully urged gradual emancipation. 
Traveling extensively through the South, Lundy won 
moral and financial support from many slaveholders. 
In 1816 was founded the American Colonization 
Society which, under such men as Bushrod Washing- 
ton, Clay, and Madison, sent some thousand negroes 
to Liberia on the west coast of Africa. 


574 Benjamin Lundy, 1789-1839, after a water-color portrait in 
the possession of the family, reproduced in the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, July 1913 
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576 William Lloyd Garrison, 1804-79, from a photograph, about 
1860, in possession of the Garrison family 


A NEW FIGURE APPEARS AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


Now appeared a new and forceful figure in the . 
person of William Lloyd Garrison of Massachusetts. 
In 1829 he had associated himself with Lundy as 
jot editor in Baltimore. Here he denounced 
slavery in such flaming terms that he was imprisoned 
for libel. This experience convinced him that Lundy’s 
methods were futile: immediate emancipation be- 
came his objective, to be attained by an unrelenting 
attack from the North upon the South. 


GARRISON IS INEXORABLE FOR 
ABOLITION 


OxnraininG «ithe necessary funds by antislavery 
lectures, Garrison issued in Boston the first number 
of The Liberator, on the first of January, 1831. He 
deeply felt the moral wrong of slavery, and passion- 
ately demanded its abolition. His first words were 
characteristic: ‘“‘I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject, I do 
not wish to think, or speak, or write, with toleration. 
.. . I will not equivocate—I will not excuse —I 
will not retreat a single inch — and I will be heard.” 


PUBLISHERS 


576 : From a copy of The Liberator in its first year, 1831, in the New York Public Library 
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THE LIBERATOR 
LIVES TILL ITS 
OBJECT IS ATTAINED 


Garrison kept his word, and 
for thirty-five years he waged 
war against an institution he 
regarded as sinful. He was 
the avowed leader of the 
abolitionist radicals. Until 
his life-work was ended he 


never relented. 


OM Conutry ig the World, cut Gonntrginen wee 


577 From acopy of The Liberator in the last year of its life, 1865, in the New York Public 1s 
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A QUAKER SCHOOLMISTRESS 
PERSECUTED FOR TEACHING 
COLORED GIRLS 


Sucu tactics were bound to arouse resentment. 
The immediate effect in the North was to al- 
ienate law-abiding people, who saw in Garrison 
an enemy of society. The radical social doc- 
trines and intemperate language of the aboli- 
tionists stirred the latent intolerance of vested 
interests. One of the unpopular tenets of the 
group was equal freedom of activity for women 
and men. At Canterbury, Connecticut, Pru- 
dence Crandall, a Friend, conducted a school 
for girls to which she admitted persons of 
color. The townsfolk and the officials protested 
and forbade enrollment of negroes from with- 
out the state, except by special permit. The 
principal was persecuted by her neighbors and 
imprisoned, and her schoolhouse was destroyed 
by a mob. 


GARRISON IS MOBBED IN BOSTON 
In Boston, upon the occasion of a lecture, 
October 21, 1835, Garrison was mobbed and 
dragged through the streets with a rope around 
his neck. He was finally rescued by the mayor, 


., I $ ed 578 Prudence Crandall, 1803-90, from the portrait by Francis Alexander 
who placed him in the city jail for safety. (1800-81), painted in 1838 for the Anti-Slavery Society, in the Library of 


: : Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
At the time, one of his co-workers, George Soden 


Thompson, recently arrived from Scotland, escaped only by donning woman’s garb. Thompson’s visit had 
aroused so much indignation that President Jackson publicly denounced him. He eventually fled in a row- 
boat to a British vessel bound for St. John, New Brunswick. 
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579 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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AMERICA HAS A “MARTYR AGE” 
Tu1s violent spirit spread over the North. In 1837 the Reverend 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, editor of an antislavery paper, whose press had 
been destroyed three times by mobs, was murdered in Alton, Ilinois. 
With his friends he defended the office-building, but on opening the 
door was instantly struck by five bullets. The trustees of Bowdoin 
College attempted to remove a professor suspected of abolitionism. 


THE FOES OF ABOLITION RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA 
In Philadelphia the abolitionists erected a hall at a cost of $40,000, 
only to have it set on fire the day after the first meetings were held 
therein. For three nights the city was the scene of riots in which 
many houses occupied by negroes were attacked. 


580 Elijah Parish Lovejoy, 1802-37, 
from a silhouette portrait in Randal] 
Parish, Historic Illinois, Chicago, 1905, 
courtesy of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


FREE NEGROES SUFFER 
FROM THE 
ANTI-ABOLITIONISTS 


SouTHERN feeling against the abo- 
litionists was intense. Conduct 
which in the North offended moral 
standards received in the South 
additional opprobrium as exciting 
violence among the negroes and as 
destructive of law and order. Up- 
risings such as Nat Turner’s insurrec- 
tion of slaves in Virginia, in 1831, were laid at 
ae. the door of the northern fanatic. Turner, a 
tara a Le Be | negro who believed he was chosen by the 

> Ce. : Lord to lead his people to freedom, had set 
out with a band of disciples to destroy the 
entire white race. An early response to such 
outrages was a tightening of the Black Codes 
which governed the activities of the negroes. 
In many cities freedmen were numerous; their 
presence was now regarded as dangerous to 
public peace. The southern point of view 
was expressed in 1837 by one of their most 
cultivated writers, W. G. Simms: “By eman- 
cipation and the pettings of philanthropy the 
coarse and uneducated negro became lifted 
into a condition to which his intellect did not 
entitle him, and to which his manners were 
unequal: — he became presumptuous, accord- 
ingly, and consequently offensive.” In the 
North a similar opinion was adopted, and the 
free negro, in many places denied citizenship, 
became the victim of-legal and social humil- 
iations and economic discriminations. 


582 From a contemporary cartoon by E. W. Clay in the New York 
Historical Society 


THE INCON- 
SISTENCY OF 
THE SOUTH 
IS SATIRIZED 


THOosE who dared 
to express sympa- 
thy with the abo- 
litionist too often 
received summary 
treatment at the 
hands of their 
neighbors. The 
picture is an abo- 
litionist rejoinder, 
and a burlesque 
on the incompati- 
bility of slavery 
with American 
Pibperty.. Lhe 
same theme was 
often used in 
English carica- 
tures of America. 


For a time the central government tried to keep aloof. 
Men at Washington recalled the days of the Compromise of 
1820, and deprecated the resurgence of an issue so devas- 
tating to peace of mind and party harmony. But such 
neutrality could not be maintained in face of partisans so 
vehement as the abolitionists and the undisciplined elements 
of the South. The abolitionists, however, began to flood . : rote 
the country with printed propaganda, among which were Vester ca S 
almanacs interspersed with crude portrayals of southern 


ANTI-SLAVERY PROPAGANDA FLOODS 
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583 From a contemporary cartoon issued 


by the American Anti-Slavery Society, in the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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: : 584 Pages from the American Anti-Slavery Almanas 
cruelty and northern indifference to the slave. for 1840, Boston, in possession of the publishers 
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iberty, representing an attack on the Post Office at Charleston, 8. C., 


in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


A PRO-SLAVERY MOB BREAKS POSTAL LAWS 


WAR IN TEXAS; 


A 
REVIEW OF FACTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 
SHOWING THAT 
THIS CONTEST IS THE RESULT 
&F A LONO PREMEDITATED 
CRUSADE AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT, 
®8RT ON FOOT BY 
Slaveholders, Land Speculators, &c. 
WITH THE VIEW OF 
RE-ESTABLISHING, EXTENDING, “AND PERPETUATING 
THE SYSTEM or 
SLAVERY AND TENE SLAVS TBADB 
IN’ THE 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


: PHILADELPHIA; 
PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR, 
BY NERRINEW AED GUNN, 

No. 7, Carters? Alley, 


1636. 


586 Title-page of Benjamin Lundy, The War in Tezas, 
Philadelphia, 1836, in the New York Public Library 


Mucu of the antislavery propaganda was deliberately sent in- 
to the South. Inflammatory pamphlets and papers were sent 
broadcast into the South, arousing strong resentment. At- 
tacking the post office, a mob in Charleston seized and burned 
a mail sack full of such literature. The postmaster of 
New York thereupon refused to forward such mail destined 
for southern points, and in this summary procedure he was 
upheld by Amos Kendall, the Postmaster-General. This 
ruling aroused heated debate in Congress, where Calhoun 
endeavored to secure a statute prohibiting the use of the 
mails for abolition literature addressed to points where its 
circulation would be illegal. His plan was, however, 
defeated. To give to postal officials the right to discriminate 
among the pieces of mail presented to them was to establish 


| a dangerous practice and one likely to produce greater evils 


than the sending of abolitionist propaganda into the South. 
JACKSON RECOGNIZES TEXAN INDEPEN DENCE 


Into still another political field the slavery issue was 
injected. Since the early twenties, Americans had been 
settling in the Mexican provinces north of the Rio Grande. 
Several times Adams and Jackson had suggested the 
purchase of Texas, only to be rebuffed by Mexico. At 
last came the Texan Revolution, resulting in a declaration 
of independence — signed chiefly by Americans — and in 
1836 a request for annexation to the United States. Abo- 
litionists in the North shouted wolf: this was simply a 
southern plot to increase slave territory. John Quincy 
Adams declared against annexation, Webster counseled 
delay, and Congress merely authorized the President to 
recognize Texan independence (March 3, 1837). 
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THE “GAG RULES” KILL 
PETITIONS AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


FourTHER excitement was aroused by the 
attitude taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives toward antislavery petitions. A 
group of abolitionists had determined to 
secure congressional action for their goal, 
so far as the National Government had 
power over the matter. Beginning in 
the session of 1833-34, petitions poured 
in calling for acts abolishing slavery in 
Florida and the District of Columbia, and 
for control of the interstate slave traffic. 
Bit by bit, southern ire rose, until in the 
winter of 1835-36 the House spent bitter 
days fighting over the constitutional right 
of petition and over slavery in the District. — 

; : ‘TO PAY HIS JAIL FE 
In May, 1836, it determined that all such 537 From tne broadsiae Slave Market of America, published at New York, 1836, 
peti tions should “without bein g print ed by the American Anti-Slavery Society, original in the New York Historical Society 
and referred, be laid upon the table.” This was a red flag to the abolitionists; the volume of petitions grew, 
until in 1840 the House provided that no such memorials “be received . . . or entertained in any way 
whatever.” This simply inflamed abolitionist ardor, and kept the cause in the political arena. Not until 
1844, after the mischief had been done, were these gag rules abandoned. The unwavering and courageous 
leader of the fight against the gag rules, J ohn Quincy Adams, now a member of the House of Representatives, 
rose again to greatness. 


THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY 


TueE attack upon slavery roused the gentlemen planters of the South to thought regarding their peculiar 
institution. A profound religious awakening had stirred southern communities in the first third of the 
century. Many southerners turned to the Bible as the literally inspired Word of God. On its pages, both 
in the Old and the New Testaments, they found references to slavery, even rules governing the relation of 
master and slave. They came to the sincere conclusion that slavery was a divine institution, and that negro 
slavery was God’s way of bringing civilization to the savage African. Slavery, therefore, was a positive good 
to both black and white. Its evils could be mitigated by the spreading of the gospel. The South- 
erner pointed to patriar- 
chal slavery in the South 
where the master and mis- 
tress looked after feeding, 
clothing and doctoring 
their people. He called 
attention to the loyalty 
of thousands of slaves to 
their owners and to the 
close bond of affection 
which often developed. 
Then, by way of contrast, 
he pointed to the horrible 
conditions in the indus- 
trial cities of England 
where free labor was ruth- 
lessly exploited in the 
midst of wretchedness and 
need. The argument was 
a telling one. 


68 From a caricature Black and White Sate: by E. a Clay, int the ‘New are Historical Bactety. 
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589 From a contemporary cartoon in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


HENRY CLAY 


Cuay in his defense of slavery followed a more devious course. He talked much of the difference between 
equality in the abstract and in human society, of the state of nature as against long-established social insti- 
tutions, of ethics as against law, of the dangers to life and property which would follow upon emancipation. 
While Calhoun, the philosopher of state rights, in the face of this new issue, trampled upon the antislavery 
petition of the sovereign state of Vermont, Clay was seeking a via media that would satisfy all factions of a 
political party whose sole bond of union was desire to preserve property interests from Jacksonism. His 
efforts to conciliate the South won him the hatred of abolitionists. In a famous speech of February 7, 1839, 
he announced that he had opposed the calling of a constitutional convention in Kentucky in 1838, for fear 
that the abolitionists would dominate its deliberations. He continued: “If I were now a citizen of any of 
the planting states — the Southern and Southwestern states —I would continue to oppose any scheme 
whatever of emancipation, gradual or immediate, because of the danger of an ultimate ascendancy of the 
black race, or of a civil contest which might terminate in the extinction of one race or another.”” Seizing upon 
this reasonable proposition, the abolitionists interpreted it as sounding an alliance between the Great Pacifi- 
cator and the champion of slavery. 


590 Hard Times Token ‘obverse and reverse) issued in the 
Jackson period, courtesy of the American Numismatie 
Society, New York 


CHAPTER X 


THE ROARING ’FORTIES 


HE eager Jacksonian Democrats had concerned themselves chiefly with domestic 
problems. ‘These had been approached with the zeal of the reformer, and 
manhandled to solution. But these rough and ready methods brought in their 

train other problems, which could not so easily be settled by the decree of vor populi. The 
Democrats, however, did not at first realize that there were limitations upon the effective- 
ness of their tactics. This is well illustrated in the history of America’s foreign relations 
during the period. For in the years following Jackson’s administration the same bump- 
tious patriotism that had brought him to the Presidency found expression in a militant 
nationalism that for a time threatened to overwhelm the better sense of the people. 
The ery of “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” embodied the popular solution of the Oregon 
question. The apparent success of such diplomatic procedure led to the extension of 
that rallying-cry into “Manifest Destiny.”” It was foreordained that the United States 
should absorb Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the whole of the Americas. But thanks to Pres- 
ident Polk, Calhoun and Webster, the methods of the boisterous Democrats received 
the restraint they needed. In the field of domestic issues, a similar shift in tactics was 
to prove necessary. The attitude of the Jacksonian Democrat toward such issues is viv- 
idly portrayed in a passage in Van Buren’s Autobiography written in the ’fifties: “Never,” 
... was this Country so thoroughly convulsed, never before was the vital principle — that 
of the sovereignty of the popular will — ... so seriously menaced, never before were our 
material interests so severely and wantonly injured as they were by the successive struggles 
of the second Bank of the United States to obtain a renewal of its charter. Those who 
lived at that day and were conversant with public affairs know that all the branches of 
the Federal Government, ... as well as those of the State Governments, were profoundly 
agitated by those struggles. They obtruded themselves into all the ramifications of 
society, shed their baleful influence upon all its interests and for a season suspended, 
if they did not permanently weaken, the recognition of some of its most vital obligations.” 
—J. C. Fitzpatrick (editor), The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, 1918. 

That menace was met in typical Jacksonian fashion, for, as has been well said, “Jack- 
sonian Democracy did not fear central government as such; it only feared central 
government directed by its political enemies.” — F. L. Paxson, History of the American 
Frontier, 1924, p. 319. Such methods were bound to arouse opposition. ‘The character 
of that opposition was affected by the concurrent external policies of the Government; 
and it found a philosophy of conduct in the principles enunciated by Calhoun. The 
annexation of extensive lands, and proposals to annex others, raised serious problems — 
above all, that of the status of slavery in the territories. The problem, which had slum- 
bered since the Missouri Compromise, now started a series of events leading to a final 
solution of the slavery question. In the ’forties the question was more acute than 
before, thanks to the issues raised by South Carolina in 1832. The tactics of Jacksonism 
made “‘states rights” a doctrine under which centralization could be opposed and slavery 
protected. Clearly, the slavery issue was joined to the knotty problem of the relation 
between the National Government and the states. The time was approaching when thr 
continuance of the former issue was to endanger the Union. 
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THE MEETING 
AT SARATOGA 


Cuay, in his famous 
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1839, had taken great 
pains to push his claims 
for the Presidency; and 
after its delivery he re- 
turned to Kentucky, con- 
fident of success at the 
party convention in De- 
cember. With the ex- 
ception of Webster, no 
other Whig was so promi- 
nent, and none was his 
peer in party and public 
service. Webster, how- 
ever, did not possess the 
attributes that make a 
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591 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


mer, rumors reached Clay 
that all was not well in New York State, where Thurlow Weed, the astute political manager, had been friendly. 
Hence he set out, ostensibly upon a journey for his health, to discover what was happening. Early in August, 
he came to Saratoga, where, as elsewhere, he was received with apparent enthusiasm. To the welcoming 
assemblies attended by the élite came Clay supporters in fantastic hirsute adornment — for they had sworn 
not to shave until Clay was President. Here the aspiring Kentuckian met Van Buren, whose opponent Clay 
soon hoped to be. Here also Clay conferred with Weed, who told him that he could not be elected. In 
point of fact, Weed was at the moment taking steps to pledge the New York delegation to General Scott, in 
order to keep it from voting for Clay. 


POLITICIANS SEEK A NEW CANDIDATE 


WeeEp’s real candidate was Harrison, native of 
Virginia but now resident of Ohio. For Weed, 
above all a politician, was concerned with the 
prospect of victory in 1840. He saw the many 
weaknesses of the Whigs. Their two great leaders, 
Clay and Webster, were jealous of one another and 
unwilling to yield precedence. The party had no 
common convictions and no common program, 
except that of ousting the Democrats. Under such 
conditions, principle, thought Weed, must be 
subordinated to expediency. A candidate must be 
chosen who would poll votes. This meant that 
Clay could not be selected. He had been too long 
in the arena, and his position was too well known 
to permit straddling. He had recently offended the 
abolitionists. He was a Mason whom the strong 
Anti-Masonic group within the party would not 
favor. He had, also, twice been defeated for the 
Presidency. In short, he was distinctly not the best 
candidate. General Harrison, on the other hand, 
possessed those attributes which Clay lacked, and 
at the same time did not arouse the manifold 
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593 From a broadside published in New York, 1840, at, the office of the H arrison Almanac, original 
in the New York Historical Society 


CLAY LOSES THE NOMINATION TO HARRISON 


Harrison had a military record that would appeal. During the War of 1812 he had served with distinction 
‘n the Northwest. He was the hero of Tippecanoe. Except for his strong candidacy in 1836, he had not 
recently been active in politics. He was, moreover, the son of a “signer.” His views upon current issues 
were scarcely known. In fine, he would be a great vote-getter. So the wire-pulling of Weed and Greeley 
resulted in the defeat of Clay’s ambitions and the nomination of Harrison. To allay the bitterness aroused 
by this decision, the convention managers selected as the General’s running-mate a man known to be Clay’s 
friend. This was John Tyler of Virginia. The campaign of 1840 began as soon as the Whig convention 
adjourned in December, 1839. There was no need to await the action of the Democratic convention to be 
held in Baltimore in the following May; for Van Buren’s renomination was a certainty. The Whigs, wisely 
avoiding the internal dissension that would arise from the attempt, adopted no platform. To hide their 
lack of principle and of unity, they embarked upon a campaign in which emotion was to swamp reason. 
viiI—18 
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“Tho Freeman's glittering Sword be blest, Itimore by Samuel Carusi 


For ever blest the Freeman's Lyre!" 
———— 


CAMPAIGN SONGS 


Tue Democrats affected to treat the Whigs and their tactics with 
PUBLIREED eee Caen Orne contempt. At the time of the Harrisburg convention, the Hartford 
NO.-30 ANN-STREET. - Times had suggested that the Whig nominee, when chosen, should be 
1840, called “the federal-whig-abolition-amalgamation-conservative-anti- 
masonic-striped-pig-foreign-missionary candidate.” After the nomi- 
BOF A ee Sot original, issue, New York nation another prominent eastern paper wrote derisively of Harrison 
ead as a man better fitted, if provided with a pension, to remain in his 
log cabin with a barrel of hard cider than to enter the White House. The remark was unfortunate. The 
people of Ohio had just passed through the log-cabin era; with the log cabin they associated the hardships 
and privations which ‘‘ Mattie’s”’ panic of 1837 had renewed. Resenting the imputation in the article, these 
people seized upon the log cabin as a symbol of liberty and democracy. At the Whig state convention at 
Columbus in February, 1840, was introduced the “log-cabin song,” written to the swinging tune of Highland 
Laddie. Other songs quickly followed and were sung up and down the country. Horace Greeley, a young 
New York journalist, saw his opportunity, and established a campaign paper, The Log Cabin, which soon 
had a circulation of eighty thousand copies. 


THE HARD CIDER CAMPAIGN 


EverywHere log cabins were erected as headquarters for the Whig politicians. Here were held mass meet- 
ings to which from many miles around came farmers with their families to spend days and nights in singing 
songs and shouting “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” It became impossible to count them, 
and surveyors were employed to measure the 
throngs by the acre. At every gathering 
appeared the jug of cider and the coonskin, 
tokens of Harrison’s love of the people. A 
campaign biographer of the candidate said 
that “his table, instead of being covered with 
exciting wines, is well supplied with the best 
cider.” (See Nos. 568, 600.) In contrast with 
the “Honest Farmer of North Bend,” pos- 
sessed of all the homely virtues of the true 
American, Van Buren became the aristocrat 
wholived ina palace and dressed himself before 
elaborate French mirrors, callous to the suf- 
ferings brought upon the people by his poli- 
cies and the corruption of his administration. 


596 From a lithograph by J. T. Bowen after an aquatint Log Cabin Pol 
by William Hall, courtesy of J. F. Sabin, New York i peaerie 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE tet ceneiiss se recie 


THE politicians who had engineered Harrison’s nomination 
overlooked no method of appeal for votes. The masses were 
carried along upon a swelling wave of enthusiasm. It was like 
a religious revival. Never before in America’s political history 
has there been seen such immense conventions, such crowds, 
such stupendous 
processions, whole 
towns and counties 
turned their pop- 
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Webster publicly apologized for not having been born in a log 
cabin, and pointed with pride to the fact that his elder broth- 
ers and sisters had that honor. “If ever I am ashamed of it,” 
598 __ Certificate of membership in the Tippecanoe Club, he added, “may my name and the name of my posterity be 


New York, dated June 1, 1840, from the original in ; ‘ a 
the New York Historical Society blotted forever from the memory of mankind. 
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599 From a lithograph after a aealne by A. C. Smith, published at Baltimore; 1840, in the City Tee Baltimore 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF WHIG YOUNG MEN 
To an immense gathering at Baltimore in May, there was rolled, from Kentucky, a large ball, whence origi- 
nated the phrase, “Keep the ball a-rolling.” Before this throng, Clay exclaimed: “This is no time to argue; 
the time for argument has passed; the nation has already pronounced its sentence.” 
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600 From a contemporary cartoon published by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the New York Historical Society 


THE NORTH BEND FARMER «1 HIS VISITORS. 


HARRISON EVADES EXPRESSION OF POLITICAL OPINIONS 


Tue Democrats could not withstand such campaigning. The Baltimore convention had issued a platform 
declaring against the protective tariff, national aid to internal improvements, and a United States Bank, as 


involving the exercise of “‘doubtful constitutional powers.’ 


> 


But these issues could make no headway against 


the cries of the Whigs. Banners with the legend “Matty’s policy, fifty cents a day and French soup; our 
policy, two dollars a day and roast beef,”’ carried more weight than did arguments of a more reasoned char- 
acter. When Van Buren called upon Harrison for an expression of views, hoping that political capital might 
be made for the Democrats, the hard-cider men turned aside the effort to introduce real issues by contrasting 
the habits of life of the two candidates. 


HARRISON 
ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


Lone before election day 
it was evident that 
Van Buren would be de- 
feated. Nothing that he 
and his supporters could 
do was sufficient to pre- 
vent his downfall. He 
lost his own state — in- 
deed, Illinois was the only 
northern state which 
went Democratic — and 
received only sixty votes 
out of the two hundred 
and ninety-four in the 
electoral college. The de- 
feated candidate ac- 
cepted the verdict with 
his usual composure, hop- 
ing that in 1844 he would 
be more fortunate. 
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601 From a campaign cartoon, 1840, published by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the Library of Congress 
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TYLER SUCCEEDS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


Tue Whig rejoicings were short-lived. Although they had 
carried most of the states of the Union, Harrison’s popular 
vote was only about six per cent larger than Van Buren’s. 
The Whigs, moreover, had come into power with divided coun- 
sels. Harrison’s policies were still largely a matter of guess- 
work, although Clay seemed to have secured the post of 
unofficial adviser. On one point only were the Whigs certain. 
They wanted office. So persistent were their demands for 
spoils that Harrison’s strength was overtaxed; and on April 4, 
1841, just a month after the inauguration, the President died. 
For the first time there succeeded to the chief magistracy a 
man who had been elected Vice-president. John Tyler had 
been nominated by the Whigs, not because he was thought to 
be of presidential caliber, or because he was sympathetic 
with the views of the dominant faction within the party, but 
as a means of conciliating a minority faction. For thirty years 
he had adhered with pride to a fixed political principle, that of 
strict construction. When the party of his choice seemed to 
him to stray from that principle, he had not hesitated to change 
party. That this had brought him political success did not 
weaken his convictions. ‘The nationalistic Whigs foresaw 
trouble. 


602 John Tyler, 1790-1862, from the portrait by G. 
Healy in the United States National Museum, Wast- 
ington 


TYLER AND THE WHIGS 


Unper pressure from Clay, Harrison had summoned Congress to meet in special session on May 31, 1841- 
Tyler fell in with his plan; he also kept in office Harrison’s cabinet, packed with Clay’s friends. Clay now 
determined to assert his leadership openly. On June 7 he introduced into the Senate six resolutions which 
were to be the Whig platform, to be enacted under the guidance of the Kentuckian. The program had three 
chief planks: first, abolition of the independent treasury and reéstablishment of a national bank; second, 
upward revision of the tariff; and third, distribution among the states of the proceeds of sales of public 
lands. At first all went well. The repeal of tne Independent Treasury Act was speedily accomplished, with 
Tyler’s approval. Then came the hitch. Tyler’s strict constructionist views were well known; yet Clay 

and his supporters were con- 


fident. Tyler's remarks on 
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eet is RS aa kas - June 1, 1841, had seemed 
conciliatory. So Clay con- 
tinued with his program, only 
to have it blocked by two 
successive vetoes. This made 
the breach between the Presi- 
dent and the Whigs complete. 
Clay’s partisans in the cabinet 
resigned, followed by others 
until Webster alone remained. 
In Congress and out, Tyler’s 
followers were so few as to 
be nicknamed “The Corpo- 
ral’s Guard.” The party was 
broken; the elections of 1842 
gave the Democrats control 
of the House; and the pros- 
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ord Ashburton, 1774-1848, from the portrait by 
GoPnaS Fiealy in the Department of State, Washington 


605 Daniel Webster, 1782-1852, from the portrait by 
G, P. A. Healy in the Department of State, Washington 


THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY 
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606 Last page of Ashburton Treaty, Aug. 9, 1842, from the 
original in the Department of State, Washingt on 


Wesster had remained in the cabinet as Secretary 
of State in order to conclude certain matters of 
moment then pending with Great Britain. In an 
effort to settle all outstanding difficulties between 
the two countries, Lord Ashburton, who knew and 
liked America, was in 1841 sent as special Minister 
to the United States. Webster, backed by the Presi- 
dent’s constant support, negotiated with him. In 
the summer of 1842, an agreement was reached upon 
a number of important matters. Some years earlier, 
Great Britain had forbidden English vessels to en- 
gage in the slave trade. Afterward she had made 
arrangements with many other nations authorizing 
her navy to enforce their laws prohibiting the trade. 
The United States had not entered into such an ar- 
rangement, with the result that many slavers hid 
under the American flag. Great Britain therefore 
asserted a right to search vessels to determine whether 
they were properly carrying the American flag. To 
this the United States, remembering what had hap- 
pened before the War of 1812, refused assent. The 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty now settled this dispute. 
Both nations were to maintain patrolling squadrons 
off the African slave coast. Thus Great Britain 
gained suppression of the trade, while the United 
States did not accede to any right of search. The 
treaty also settled the Maine-New Brunswick bound- 
ary, long a troublesome point in the relations between 
the two countries. 
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“ALL OF TEXAS, ALL OF OREGON” 


As the election of 1844 approached, Clay and 
Van Buren appeared as the most likely candidates 
of their respective parties. The Whigs, who had 
turned against Clay four years before, had been 
chastened by the events of Tyler’s administration. 
Van Buren, in spite of his defeat of 1840, had not 
lost his hold on the organization of the Democratic 
party. In the spring of 1844, returning from a 
visit to Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage, he called 
upon Henry Clay. Both prospective candidates 
agreed in fearing the disruptive possibilities of the 
issue of the annexation of Texas. They seem to 
have agreed that the Texas question should be 
eliminated from the party platforms. On April 20, 
when Clay was in Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
Van Buren was at his home in New York State, 
the country was surprised to read letters given out 
by both Clay and Van Buren decrying a discus- 
sion of Texas annexation. There was a sharp 
popular reaction against this concerted attempt to 
sidetrack an issue in which everyone was interested. 
With the Democratic convention scarcely a month 
away, Senator Robert J. Walker of Mississippi 
undertook the task of defeating the “Little Magi- 
cian.’ Walker already had boldly demanded the 


Robert J. Walker, 1801-69, from a photograph in the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Jackson, Miss. 


“re-annexation of Texas and the re-occupation of Oregon” — all Oregon. This had laid the foundation for 
a union between the South and the West. When Clay and Van Buren published their “‘self-denying ordi- 


Tap 


. Polk, 1795-1849, from a daguerreotype in the 
bas phew is He olleetion of L. C. Handy. Washington 


nances,’ Walker assumed the management of the 
Democratic party. With the opening of the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore he renewed and 
vitalized the two-thirds rule. “He procured the 
passage of this resolution by a mere majority vote, 
and thus Van Buren, who had a majority of the 
delegates instructed to vote for him, was deprived 
of the leadership of the party. The Walker slogan, 
‘All of Texas, all of Oregon,’ was adopted by the 
convention, and James K. Polk, formerly Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was nominated for 
the Presidency.” —W. E. Dopp, Expansion and 
Conflict, pp. 129-30. 


POLK SUITS THE SOUTHERNERS 


‘Hx was the least conspicuous man who had ever 
been nominated for President.’ — Fisu, Develop- 
ment of American N ationality, p. 305. As a friend of 
Jackson, a native of North Carolina, and a resident 
of Tennessee, Polk suited the southern branch of 
the Democratic party better than Van Buren. The 
platform, moreover, declared strongly for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Thus the campaign of 1844 drew 
sharply a definite and important issue, that of 
expansion. 
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609 From a cartoon by E. W. Clay, published by H. R. Boniusont New York, in the New York Historical society 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1844 


PresipENt TYLER, disliked by both the Whigs and the Democrats, attempted to build up a party of his own, 
but withdrew from the race before the campaign was over. Calhoun supported Polk, and hoped that the 
coalition of South and West which had put the Tennessean forward would advance his own candidacy in 
1848. Webster, Clay’s great rival for the leadership of the Whigs, said little during the campaign. The 
contest centered about territorial expansion and slavery. Polk, whose platform supported both propositions, 
found himself in a highly favorable strategic position. Clay, whose prestige and personal popularity were 
vastly greater than that of his opponent, was put on the defensive at the very outset of the campaign. 


POLK AS A PROTECTIONIST 


Tue candidate and the main plank of the Democrats were pleasing to the South. To avoid the cry of section- 
alism, and to win the Northwest, they added a demand for the “re-occupation” of Oregon. To assure victory, 
it remained to satisfy the Northern Democrats. These, in general, were offended at the rejection of Van 
Buren, while many feared lest . 
the domination of the southern 
Democrats would endanger the ARGS 
protective tariff under which the 
northern elements prospered. 
Clay, moreover, was vigorously 
exploiting the virtues of the . K ~ 
American system, and, in par- | aoa Tae ge Fo ee NURI 
ticular, those of the Tariff of  |\% Bes ot Ge 
1842. To counter the Whig 
campaign and to mollify the 
doubting Democrats of the 
North, Polk wrote a letter which 
was given wide publicity, and 
which, at the hands of his par- 
tisans, was dexterously inter- 
preted to favor the principle of 
protection. 
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611 Great Whig Procession in New York, from The Illustrated London News, Nov. 24, 1844 


WHIG ENTHUSIASM 


As the campaign developed, it seemed that the attitude of the people of New York State would decide the 
election. Here, where the antislavery Whigs were strong, Clay was at first the leading candidate. But as 
he began to hedge upon the issue of the annexation of Texas, his supporters became lukewarm. In the end, 


enough voted for Birney, candidate of the Liberty party, openly opposed to annexation, to swing the state 
into the Democratic column. 
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612 From a cartoon published, 1844, by J. Childs, New York 


POLK IS ELECTED 
As the returns were received, Polk’s victory became clear. He carried the Gulf states and the Northwest; 
Clay won in New England, while the middle and upper Southern States were divided. Though the electoral 
vote was one hundred and seventy to one hundred and five, Polk’s popular plurality was only forty thousand. 
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613 James Gillespie Birney, 1792-1857, from a portrait from life, 
artist not known, courtesy of William J. Farrington, Saratoga, Cal. 
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THE CANDIDATE OF THE 
LIBERTY PARTY 


Tur campaign of 1844 saw the reappearance of 
the Liberty party with James Gillespie Birney 
as its candidate. A figure in sharp contrast to 
that of William Lloyd Garrison, Birney was a 
Kentucky planter. With his father’s slaves he 
had inherited his father’s desire to do away with 
the institution of slavery. Before the publica- 
tion of the first issue of The Inberator in 1831, 
Birney for some years had been a regular con- 
tributor to the American Colonization Society. 
In 1832-33 he traveled among his fellow plan- 
ters in the Southwest in the interest of the 
Colonization Society. In 1834 he freed his own 
negroes. In 1830 Birney, who had been a 
recognized leader of Clay’s party in the South, 
broke with the great Kentuckian because he 
would not lead a crusade to abolish slavery in 
Kentucky. Driven out of the South by the 
persecution of the slaveholding opponents, Bir- 
ney established himself in Cincinnati, where he 
launched an antislavery paper of moderate 
tone. Yet Birney spoke with force and candor 
through the columns of his paper. “There will 
be no cessation of conflict until slavery shall be 
exterminated or liberty destroyed. Liberty and 
slavery cannot live in juxtaposition.” He be- 
came the leader of the less radical abolitionists. 
He did not follow Garrison in his attack upon 


the Constitution or in his policy of no political action. Birney believed that only through politics could 
civil war be averted. His followers, unsuccessful in securing recognition for their views by either political 
party, organized the Liberty party in 1840 and nominated Birney for the Presidency. He polled seven 


thousand votes. In 1844 
he was again put for- 
ward. This time his vote 
was sixty thousand. He 
is credited with drawing 
enough support from 
Clay in the critical state 
of New York to throw 
the electoral vote of that 
state, and with it the 
election, to Polk. The 
year after the election 
Birney was disabled by 
paralysis, caused by a 
fall from his horse, and 
from this time withdrew 
from active participation 
in public life. But he 
continued to contribute 
to the press, and the 
principle he stood for did 
not die. 
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THE LIBERATOR, | | siscy thomas taste, Henry B. Stantos, Jove 6 


BOSTON: 


inent supporters of the movement have already been | 


Whittier, &c. &cr It is hardly probable that they 
will be elected, seeing they are opposed by n large | 


Third Political Party. 
We havo yet to see one good argument advanced in 
favor of the third party movement. There is no ren. 
son whatever why we should oppose it, if we could 
perceive any thing good in it, near or remote. Stand- 
ing nloof as we do from any direct participation in the 
politics of the country, we are quite sure that we oc. 
cupy as disinterested and impartial a powition, in re. 
spect to the political bearings of the anti-slavery 
cause, as do those who are striving to obtain, or who 
have no ubjections to reccive,the loaves and fishes 
of office.” We have been careful to peruse the polit. 
ical Incubrations of: thé Emancipator, the Friend of 
Man, the Abolitionist, and some other Papers friend. 
ly to the third party; but their logic and their de- 
clamation have alike failed to make any impression 
upon us. While we xce nothing to alter our Opinion 
that it originated in selfishness and ambition, and is 
prosecuted in the spirit of desperation against the 
most fearful odds, we have no doubt that there are 
some who support it from an houest belief that it will 
subserve the interests of the anti-slavery canxe, 
It is worthy ofremark that seme of the most proms 


614 Garrison’s editorial opposing the Liberty party, from The Liberator, Nov. 6, 1840 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOV. 6, 1840. majority of the abolitionists in the United States, as, 


well as the two grent existing parties! | 
It is also worthy of remark, that almost all who go 

for a third party are either openly or secretly in favor 

of new orgunization—and new organization is not 
UST RS either morally or politically. Itis an} 
evil spirit, full of sclf-seeking, and swayed by ambi- 
tious and sectarian motives. In New-England, it 

has made the new political movement a dernier resort 
to save it from an igmediate overthrow. To illus. 
trate this point, we quote the ~ following passage from 
‘the detected letter’ of Elizur Wright, Jr. to Henry | 
B. Stanton, written one year ago: 


‘Ono thing T know. Unless you do take sucha 
step, (get up athird party,] our new organization | 
nere is @ gone case It has been, tnter nos, shocking- 
ly mismanaged. Every thing has been made to tura 
vpon the woman question. The political has been 
loft to fall out of sight. It won't do for we to start the 
hationul politics. But if the parent rociety dors ao 
and not by our move, then we can take huld with all 
our might—the .non-resistants will have to be ont 
upon us under true flag (}—the confounded woman 
question will be forgotten—and we shall take a lini 
position, Youcertninly see this. Tuke my solone 
assurance that it is lifeand death with us. Make the 
move, and we will fullowand lize.’ 


New organization will find, in the sequel, that 
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THE OREGON QUESTION 


Pot had been elected on an expansionist platform, and 
throughout his administration foreign policy was predomi- 
nant. Tyler, anxious to carry through his program of an- 
nexation before leaving office, had persuaded the short 
session of Congress, meeting in December, 1844, to offer 
Texas acceptable terms of admission to the Union. Thus 
upon his inauguration Polk found one of his main planks 
already adopted. He turned to the Oregon question. The 
whole of this great country was claimed by both the United 
States and Great Britain. Polk’s first move was to offer a 
compromise that had been proposed earlier, namely, that 
of dividing the territory by the forty-ninth parallel, the 
present international boundary. When England summarily 
rejected this, popular feeling in America became intense. 


THE ACQUISITION OF OREGON 


THE expansionists within the country cried for war, unless 
England would cede American claims as far north as 54°40’. 
Polk was firm. The moderate element hoped that England’s 
repeal of the corn laws, which threw open her ports to 
American grain, would pacify the West. But the President 
was eager to settle the issue, and to settle it in America’s 
favor. 
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WHO'S AFRAID? 


OR, THE OREGON QUESTION. 


From a cartoon in Punch, 1845, probably by 
John Leech 
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He reiterated his belief that the United States had valid claims to lands north of 49°, and suggested 


to Congress that it should take measures to effectuate them. England had watched these developments closely, 


and finally agreed to reconsider her earlier rejection of the compromise offer. 


In the summer of 1846 a 


treaty was signed which made the forty-ninth parallel the basis of division. The United States now, for the 


first time, held undisputed foothold upon the Pacific coast. 
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a ‘ULTIMATUM. ‘ON THE OREGON QUESTION. ea 
From a cartoon, 1846, by E. W. Clay, in the Library of Congress 
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UNCLE. SAM'S TAYLORIFICS 
617 From a cartoon by E. W. Clay, published in 1846 by A. Donnelly, New York 


CONGRESS DECLARES WAR ON MEXICO 


Po.x was the more ready to accept the settlement of the Oregon line as trouble was brewing upon the southern 
border. Mexico had refused to recognize the independence of Texas and had protested against its annexation 
to the United States. The southern boundary of 
Texas, moreover, was in dispute. These matters 
might have been arranged amicably had Polk 
and the expansionists not entertained ambitious 
dreams of a greater United States. Polk wished 
to secure California, an immense Mexican pos- 
session to the West. This Mexico refused to sell. 
Feeling along the border became strained. Near 
Matamoras, on the Rio Grande, the troops of 
the two countries came into conflict; and on 
May 11, 1846, the President recommended to 
Congress the adoption of a declaration of war, 
on the ground that “War exists, and notwith- 
standing all our efforts to avoid it.” 


THE TREATY OF PEACE 

AFTER spirited resistance by the aroused Mexi- 
cans, the American troops under Taylor and 
Scott (see Vol. VI) made such inroads into the 
country that peace became inevitable. By this 
time the expansionists in the United States were 
calling for the annexation of the whole of Mexico. 
But Polk was content with the cession, in March, 
1848, for fifteen million dollars, of more than five 
hundred thousand square miles of territory in 
California and the Southwest. 


THE GREEDY BOY. 
VICTORIA.—YOU GREEDY YOUNG YANKEE! YOU WON'T LEAVE A CRUMB FOR LITTLE FREDERICK ALBERT. 
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618 From a cartoon in Yankee Doodle, New York, 1846-47 
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PARTY UNITY IS STRAINED 


THESE accessions of territory quickly caused trouble. Im- 
mediately after the acquisition, if not, indeed, before it, arose 
the question that was to work such havoc. Should the new 
territories be slave or free? Here was an issue manifestly 
calling for announcement of principle. For the time, however, 
the politicians did their best to avoid giving an answer. 
While the country was debating Calhoun’s doctrine of “Non- 
interference,” the 
Western idea of 
“squatter sover- 
eignty”’ and the 
Wilmot Proviso, 
which sought to 
exclude slavery 
from the territory 
acquired from 
Mexico, the elec, 
tion of 1848 ap- 
proached. “The 
preservation of 6% 
party unity be- 
came a problem of the greatest difficulty, taking the utmost skill 
of the politicians.” — Fisu, Development of American Nationality, 
p- 317. The Democrats, dodging the slavery issue, nominated 
Lewis Cass, a northerner who was popular in the South. Cass 
had been associated with General Harrison in a commission 
to treat with the Indians who had been hostile to the United 
States in the War of 1812. He had subsequently been super- 


620 David Wilmot, 1814-68, from a photograpn taken intendent of Indian Affairs and Secretary of War in Jackson’s 
- while in Congress, courtesy of Mrs. L. M. Dusinberre, 


Lewis Cass, 1782-1866, from the portrait by 
G.P. A. Healy, in the possession of Mrs. M. C. Ledyard 
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period in which the 
American people, not 
less than the politicians, 
were unsettled in their 
minds regarding many 
questions that affected 
the nation as a whole. 
The cartoonist has at- 
tempted to illustrate 
the discordant elements 
out of which in the 
process of time was to 
rise the one great issue 
destined to divide the 
country. Garrison, Cal- 
houn, Wilmot and 
Greeley were actors in 


a drama whose climax, . 
while it had to be deferred, was none the less inevitable. ‘‘ Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble! Boil, Free 


: : ; = ae go 
Soil, the Union spoil; Come grief and moan, Peace be none, Till we divided be! 


THE HURLY-BURLY POT. 


621 From a cartoon published in 1850 by Jdmes Bailey,’'New York, in the Library of Congress 
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THE WHIG NOMINATION OF 1848 


Tun Whigs also tried the policy of evading the slavery issue. 
As their nominee they selected, under the guidance of Thur- | 
low Weed, General Taylor, the hero of the war, whom the 
Democratic administration had seemed to slight. As he was 
a southerner and a slaveholder, his popularity in the South 
seemed certain; while his military record was to carry him 
through the North. The scheme of the party managers was 
discerned by Lowell in The Biglow Papers: 


Another pint thet influences the minds of sober jedges 

Is thet the Gin’ral hez n’t gut tied hand an’ foot with pledges, 
He hez n’t told ye wut he is, an’ so there ain’t no knowin’ 

But wut he may turn out to be the best there is agoin’. 


622 Thurlow Weed, 1797-1882, from a photograph 
by Brady 


CLAY ON SLAVERY 


Cuay had desired the Whig nomination; but again he had 
injured his chances by an unfortunate statement. In 1847, 
when the Mexican army was completely defeated, he had made 
a speech, declaring that there should be a generous peace, and 
insisting that the party should renounce any “wish or desire 
on our part to acquire any foreign territory whatever, for the 
purpose of propagating slavery, or of introducing slaves from 
the United States.” Such frankness was objectionable to the 


AN AVAILABLE CAN OILUATE. 


party leaders, and Clay was set aside for a man whose views L_ THE ONE _QUALIFIEATION FoR A wale Pmesivent 
were not so well known. 623 From a contemporary cartoon in the New 


York Historical Society 
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624 From a Democratic cartoon, published in 1848 by H. R. Robinson, New York, 


in the New York Historical Society 
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Suc evasion of the slay- 
ery issue by the major 
parties was displeasing to 
many in the North. Since 
1844 a faction of the Dem- 
ocrats in New York, 
known as the Barn- 
burners, and followers of 
Van Buren, had been 
openly on the antislavery 
side. In the Democratic 
convention this faction 
had been slighted by the 
administration forces, in 
favor of the rival New 
York faction, the Hun- 
kers. Now, under the in- 
fluence of ardent antislav- 
ery men, such as Benjamin Butler the elder, former law partner of Van Buren, a coalition was formed between 
the Barn-burners and the Liberty party. Van Buren was nominated for the Presidency, with Charles Francis 
Adams of Massachusetts as running-mate. As the Free Soil party, the group entered the campaign “upon 
the national platform of freedom.”’ 


625 From a cartoon published at New York in 1848, in the New York Historical Society 


THE VICTORY OF THE WHIGS 


Despite the efforts of both Whigs and Democrats, the slavery question was intruded into the campaign. 
The Democrats suffered as a result of the unpopularity of the Mexican war in certain sections of the 
North. The Whigs were aided by the prestige of the victor of Buena Vista (Vol. VI). 

The split in the ranks of the New York Democrats proved fatal. In the election Taylor received a plurality 
of the popular votes, and one hundred and sixty-three of the two hundred and ninety electoral votes. By 
their opponents the election was hailed as a death-blow for the Democrats. More to the point, however, was 
the strength shown by the Free Soil party. Van Buren received nearly 300,000 votes — all from the free states 
of the North and Northwest. In New Hampshire and Ohio the Free Soilers elected Senators. In eleven 
states they held the bal- 
ance between the old par- 
ties. Such results should 
have demonstrated tomen 
of all political faiths that 
the vital issue of the day 
could net be much longer 
ignored with impunity. 
The politicians, however, 
preferred to give aless dis- 
concerting interpretation 
to the election returns. 
To them it meant the 
downfall of the Demo- 
crats and the long-sought 
victory of the Whigs. 
This was a simple expla- 
nation, but satisfying to 
no one who examined the 
problems that faced the 
new administration. 
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CHAPTER XI 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 


O further the alliance between the doctrine of state rights and the cause of 
slavery, Calhoun bent every effort. In every question that came before the 
government he saw something of concern to the slave-holding South. Almost 

every action and suggested action of the national government seemed to him to 
presage an irresistible conflict in which the supporters of slavery must choose between 
submission and secession. In this view he was not alone. Many in the North and the 
West saw what was impending and did their utmost to prevent its occurrence. 

In the Compromise of 1850 they thought that the outbreak had been forestalled. The 
passage of the measures constituting that compromise was met with a sigh of relief from 
those who realized the danger that had been escaped. Having, however, avoided, as they 
thought, that danger, they proceeded to consider slavery as a settled issue. 

Had the slavery question not been so closely tied up with other pressing problems, the 
decision of 1850 might have endured. It was, however, not an isolated matter that could 
be dismissed so easily; rather, it permeated everything that required political considera- 
tion. Acquisition of new territory, establishment of territorial governments, admission 
to the Union of territories, treatment of the Indians, construction of transcontinental 
railroads — in each of these there lurked the political bogey so much feared by the 
politician of the day. The juncture between these problems and the slave question be- 
comes obvious upon the slightest perusal of the numerous resolutions passed by state 
legislatures and mass meetings held in the ’fifties. This interweaving of numerous issues 
is well illustrated, for example, in a Resolve of the Connecticut Legislature, adopted in 
the spring of 1850: 


“Resolved, That the integrity and permanence of American power on the Pacific 
Ocean, the increase of our commerce and wealth, the extension of our institutions, 
and the cause of human freedom on this continent, require the immediate admission 
of California into this Union, with her present Constitution, and the boundaries 
therein defined, without any reference to any other question or measure whatever.” 


Since the slavery issue was so involved with others, it not unnaturally cropped up anew 
in 1854. This time there were not at hand the men who had, by experience, become 
adept at “compromising.” Webster, Clay and Calhoun were dead; their places were 
taken by men less skillful, more intransigent. The result was that the Kansas-Nebraska 
decisions in no way laid the ghost of the slavery issue. 

On the contrary, the issue became increasingly complicated not only by its 
economic, political, and sectional associations; but by the fact that it was, as analyzed 
by Jefferson and Lincoln, a race problem. The majority of the people in the North- 
west were opposed to the entry into that section of the negro, either slave or free. In 
Illinois, for example, a series of anti-negro laws was passed, followed in 1853 by an act 
of the General Assembly of that State, the object of which was “to prevent the immi- 
gration of free negroes into the State.”” The law made it a misdemeanor for a negro or 
a mulatto, bond or free, to enter Illinois with the intention of taking up permanent 
residence. 
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TAYLOR OPPOSES THE EXTENSION 


OF SLAVERY 


PRESIDENT TayLor was the successful candidate 
of a party that in the campaign of 1848 had en- 


deavored to evade the slavery issue. 


Southwestern territories. 


slavery in the territories. 


slavery.” 


He was 
honest, independent, but without experience in 
statecraft or politics. He had been nominated as 
a man whose southern connections and military 
record would win the favor of all sections of the 
Whig party. The South hoped that he would 
lean toward her interests; but early in his ad- 
ministration he came to rely upon William H. 
Seward, antislavery Whig senator from New 
York. This bent became more pronounced with 
the exigency arising from the discovery of gold 
in California, which made it imperative to estab- 
lish orderly government at once in the new 
Without waiting for 
Congressional action, Taylor advised California 
and New Mexico to form constitutions and to 
apply for admission to the Union. He hoped thus 
to dispose, at least in part, of the problem of 
In August, 1849, he 
announced that “The people of the North need 
have no apprehension of the further extension of 


627 Zachary Taylor, 1784-1850, from the portrait by G. P. A. Healy, 
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Jaques Amans (1801-88), in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


THE GROWTH OF ABOLITION 


Anti-Slavery Almanac. 


- = 
WOMEN AT WORK IN THE FIELD. 

Mr. Lemuel Sapington, a native of Maryland, formerly a slave-trader, 
now a respectable citizen of Lancaster, Pa., in a letter dated January 21, 
1839, speaking of slaves in the southern part of Virginia, says :— 

“ Among the gangs, are often young women, who bring their children 
to the fields, and lay them in a fence corner, while they are at work. 
When 2 child is three weeks old, a woman is considered in working order. 
I have seen a woman, with her child strapped to her back, laboring the 
whole day, beside a man, perhaps the futher of the child, and he not 
being permitted to give her any assistance, himself heing under the whip.” 

Rev. Francis Hawley, pastor of the Baptist church, Colebrook, Ct., who 
lived seventeen years in North and South Carolina, says — 

“Those who are with child are driven to their task till within a few 
days of the time of their delivery ; and when the child is a few weeks old, 
the mother must again go to the field. If it is far from her hut, she must 
take her babe with her. 
eye of the overseer is upon her: and if, when she goes to nuree it, she 
stays a little longer than the overseer thinks necessary. he commands her 
back to her task. Brother, you cannot begin to know what the poor slave 
| mothers suffer on thousands of plantations at the south.” 
| Rev. Horace Moulton, of the Methodist Episcopal church, says:— 

‘Women are seen bringing their infants into the field to their work, 
and leading others, who are not old enough torstay in the cabins with 
safety. When they get there, they must set them down in the dirt and 
go to work. Some, who have very young ones, fix a little sack, and 
place the infants on their back and work. Qne reason is, the child will 
not cry so much when it can hear a mother’s voice. Another is, the 
mothers fear the poisonous snakes. I never knew any/place where the 
land isso infested with venomous snakes, as in the low lands round about 
Savannah. To secure their infants from poisonous snakes, females often 
work with their infants on their backs.” 

“ The South-west, by a Yankee,” was published by the Harpers, N>¥,, 
1835. The writer takes great pains to impress his readers with the beau. 
ties of slavery. Yet, he says, (vol. 1. p. 125,) ‘On, most plantations 
females are allowed a month's cossation from Z“prieLo labor before and 
after confinement. But it cannot be denied thfft on some plantations, 
nothing but actual cunfinement releases them from the field, to which 
the mother soon after returns, leaving an infant a few days old (///) at 
the “ quarters.” 


m the Anti-Slavery Almanac, 1840, in 
We oie possession of the publishers 
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If the child cries, she cannot fo to its relief; the|} 


SETTLEMENT was not 
to be such a simple 
affair. Sectional feel- 
ing had become more 
intense than in the 
early days of the aboli- 
tion societies. The 
antislavery movement 
had increased vastly in 
importance and in its 
strength throughout 
the North and West. 
The days when aboli- 
tionists in this region 
were the subject of riot- 
ous assaults had passed 
as dislike for slavery 
spread. In this wide- 
spread hostility to the 
peculiar institution of 
the South lay a threat 
to the integrity of the 
nation. In this develop- 
ment such publications 
as the Anti-Slavery Al- 
manac, among others, 
had a positive influence. 


SCRIPTURAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND HISTORICAL 


VIEW OF SLAVERY, 


DAYS OF THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM, TO THB 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ADDRESSED TO THE 


RIGHT REV. ALONZO POTTER, D.D., 


BISHOP OF THE PROT. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, IM THE DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


BY 


JOHN. HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., 


‘BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF VERMONT, 


Helo-Hork: 


W. L POOLEY & CO., HARPER'S BUILDING, FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


6Z9 rom the original in the possession of Matthew 
Page Andrews, Baltimore 
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ABOLITIONIST 
LEADERS 


GARRISON remained, as 
the antislavery move- 
ment grew in strength, 
its most radical leader. 
His Liberator continued 
its untiring attack upon 
the men of the South who 
owned and trafficked in 
human chattels. In the 
thirties George Thomp- 
son, a Scotsman (picture 
adjoining), who had been 
prominent in the British 
abolition movement, col- 
laborated with Garrison. 
In 1835 Thompson was 
quoted as saying in a public address that “Southern slaves ought, or at least had a right, to cut the throats 
of their masters.”” Wendell Phillips was scarcely second to Garrison in the vehemence of his attack upon 
slavery. In 1861, he placed on an honor-roll which included Cromwell and Washington the name of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, who had led the great slave insurrection in Haiti at the opening of the nineteenth century which 
drove the French from that rich colony. With such men preaching the cause of human freedom in the North, 
the politicians faced almost insuperable obstacles in determining the national policy with regard to slavery 
(For slavery as a domestic institu- 
tion see Volume III.) 


630 Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and George Tiompaol, an English oe, advocate, 
om a daguerreotype taken about 1851, owned by the Garrison family 
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THE SLAVE TRADE 
Tue domestic slave trade was a fea- 
ture of the peculiar institution of the 
South that roused the fiercest op- 


position in the North. Such an in- yy Flr brat EPR. Wey ef :. 
voice as that of John W. Pittman Y OST ees: 
made abolitionists by the score. : Rs ns - Sia 


Few northern women could read : 
ey, wewl = 


without being deeply stirred such 
sentiments as these which are 
expressed in the last paragraph of 
the invoice: “I did intend to leave 
Nancy child but she made such 
a damned fuss I had to let her take 
it I could of got fifty: Dollars for so 
you must add forty Dollars to the 
above.” To southern women this 
aspect of slavery was a sad but 
necessary accompaniment of an 
inevitable institution. They strove 
to reduce it to the smallest possible 
proportions. But amelioration was 
not abolition; and more than once 
the fanatics in the North capital- 
ized such conduct as benevolent 
despotism endeavoring to disguise 
the inherent evil of human slavery. 
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Invoice of a Sale of Negroes, 1835, from the original in the Library of Congress 
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BEECHER’S 
PARODY OF A 
SLAVE AUCTION 
Henry Warp BErEcuHER, 
perhaps the greatest 
preacher of his day, iden- 
tified himself actively 
with the cause of anti- 
slavery. On June 1, 
1856, he won a triumph. 
Before an audience that 
filled every inch of space 
in Plymouth Church he 
staged a demonstration of 
a slave auction. “The 
solemn, impressive silence 
of that vast Plymouth 

assemblage was  abso- 

lutely painful as a young 632 From The Tae Home Journal, Nov. 1896, deine = T. a5 Thulstrup. 
woman slowly ascended Company, reproduced by permission 

the stairs leading to the pulpit and sank into a chair by Mr. Beecher’s side. Instantly assuming the look and 
manner of a slave auctioneer he called for bids. ‘Look,’ he exclaimed, ‘at this marketable commodity — 
human flesh and blood, like yourselves. You see the white blood of her father in her regular features and 
high, thoughtful brow. Who bids? You will have to pay extra for that white blood because it is supposed to 
give intelligence. Stand up, Sarah! Now look at her trim figure and her wavy hair! . . . She is a Christian 
woman — I mean, a praying nigger — and that makes her more valuable, because it insures her docility and 
obedience to your wishes. Serv- 
ants, obey your masters! you 
know. She believes in that doc- 
trine. How much for her? Will 
you allow this praying woman to 
be sent back to Richmond to meet 
the fate for which her father sold 
her?’’?— Mrs. Henry Warp 
BreecuEerR, in the Ladies Home 
Journal, Nov., 1896. 


© Curtis Publishing 
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BIBERTY BINes. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT=s-NIGHT AND DAY. 


The improved and splendid Locomotives, Clatkson.| ‘ Hide the outcasts—Iet the oppressed go free."—Bible, 
and Lundy, with their trains fitted up in the best style of! [37For seats apply at any of the trap doors, or to 
accommodation for passengers, will run their regular] the conductot of the train. ss 
trips during’ the present scason, between the borders of AE sob ete CROSS, Proprietor. 
the Patriarchal Dominion and Libertyville, Upper Canada. N. BG. For the special benefit of J to-Slavery Police 
Gentlemen and Ladies, who may Wish to improve their|Ofliccrs, an extra heavy wagon for Texa will be fur- 
health or circumstances, by a northern tour; are respect- nished, whenever it may be necessary, in which they 
fully invited to give us their patronage: will be forwarded as dead freight, to the “ Valley of Ras- 

SEATS FREE, irrespective of color, cals,” dlways af the risk of the owners. 

Necessary Clothing furvizhed gratuitously to snch as} (QGExtra Overcoats provided for such of them as 
have “‘fullen among thieves.” are alllicted with protracted chilly-phobia. 


f advertisement of the Underground Railroad, from The Western Citizen, 
633 Facsimile of adv Levan 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
Tur South had awakened to the threatened danger and jealously 
guarded her rights. In the North the Underground Railroad, with 
efficiency and expedition, aided fugitive slaves to escape to Canada. 
There were ‘‘stations’”’ at regular intervals in the northern towns, 
especially in New York and the New England states, and many 
prominent men acted as “‘conductors.” The southern people, in turn, 
held mass meetings at which such auctions were denounced. The cry of 
disunion was raised. From Mississippi a call was issued for a southern 


. : ° . 634 Levi Coffin, 1798-1877, reputed President 
convention, to meet at Nashville in June, 1850, to deliberate upon BE Cerio Bata hoe a cee 
ing by R. O’Brien, in the Friends Historical 


mesures to be taken in the crisis. Society, Philadelphia 
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AN ENGLISH THRUST AT SLAVERY 


Across the Atlantic, English artists satirized the “land of 
the free” in biting cartoons. In such a drawing as “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, dedicated to the smartest nation in all 
creation,” is plainly expressed the attitude toward Americans 
of a considerable body of the English people. 


NORTHERN RIDICULE OF ABOLITIONISTS 


Tux Abolitionists, as reformers are prone to do, went to 
extremes. Garrison advocated the abandonment of the Union 
if the slaves were not freed. Though more and more Northern 
people became hostile to slavery, the opposition to and ridicule 
of the radical Abolitionists continued. 


“LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 


DEDICATED TO THR SMARTEST NATION IN ALL CREATION. 


635 From a cartoon by John Leech in Punch, 1848, 
by permission of the proprietors 


636 From 4 caricature Ye Abolittontsts in Council, in Harper's Weekly, May 28, 1859 


CLAY RETURNS TO THE SENATE 


Tue nation was confronted with a crisis in 1850 when California 
applied for admission to the Union as a free state. “The task 
of working out a compromise which should reconcile the various 
conflicting interests, and of securing its acceptance, fell to 
Henry Clay. It was the most difficult political task since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Just that line of agreement had 
to be drawn which would satisfy one section without causing 
repugnance in the other, for it was not enough to secure the 
passage of an act of Congress, but it was necessary to win for it 
the approval of a majority in both sections. . . . Clay’s seventy- 
four years had been crowded with political experience, and he 
knew every pathway through the maze of national affairs. . . . 
The fact that he had at last given up his presidential ambi- 
tion, and that after eight years’ absence he had returned to 
the Senate for the express purpose of bringing peace to his dis- 
tracted country, gave him prestige with all his colleagues, while his 
feeble health added a rather pathetic interest to his efforts.” 637 genry Clay at veveuiplouel a's uae 
oot, 
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From an engraving by R. Whitechurch after the painting Clay Addressing the Senate on the Compromise of 1850, 
by Peter F. Rothermel (1817-95) 


CLAY PLEADS FOR HIS COMPROMISE PLAN 


On January 29, 1850, Clay presented his plan to the Senate. In the form of a series of resolutions, it purported 
to settle all of the controverted issues. California was to be admitted with her free-soil constitution; the 
other territories were to be organized without congressional dictation as to slavery therein; Congress was to 
enact a fugitive slave law that would adequately protect slave-owners; and the slave-trade within the District 
of Columbia was to be prohibited. A week later, the author 
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CALHOUN’S LAST SPEECH Se ee 
On the fourth of March, Calhoun replied. He was so ill that his ~— 
speech had to be read for him. But in his advocacy of the 
cause of the South he did not falter. He denounced the 
compromise as a betrayal of his section, as another indication 
of the dominance of the North in the nation’s councils. He 
felt that one by one the cords of union were snapping. The 
nation could be saved only by constitutional readjustments 
which would restore the balance between the sections. “If 
you who represent the stronger portions,” he urged upon the 
Northern senators, “cannot agree to settle them (i.e., the 
questions at issue between the two sections) on the broad 
principles of justice and duty, say so, and let the states we 
represent agree to separate and part in peace. If you are 
unwilling we should part in peace, tell us so, and we shall know 
what to do, when you reduce the question to submission or 
resistance. If you remain silent you then compel us to infer 
what you intend.” This was Calhoun’s last great act. Soon Gj From a cartoon signed W.T. C., published in 1848 by 
afterward, the leading statesman of the South was dead. Books onsem New York, in the New York Historical 
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Daniel Webster, 1782-1852, from a daguerreotype taken in 1851, in the Massachusetts 


VOTERS, 
Read This! 


EXTRACT FROM A 


SPEECH 


DELIVERED BY THE 


Hon. Daniel Webster, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ON THE 7th OF MARCH, 1850. 


“If the infernal Fanatics and Abo- 
litionists ever get the power in their 
hands, they will override the Constitu- 
tion, set the Supreme Court at defi- 
ance, change and make Laws to suit 
themselves. They will lay violent 
hands on those who differ with them 
politically in opinion, ordare question 
their infallibility; bankrupt the coun- 
try and finally deluge it with blood.” 


Historical Society 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH OF MARCH SPEECH 


A ¥eEw days later, the third great figure in the Senate rose to speak. 
Throughout the North, Webster was looked upon as the pilot under 
whom the storm of slavery could be weathered. The antislavery 
element now hoped that he would turn all his powers against the exten- 
sion of slavery. But Webster valued the Union above all else; when it 
was in danger, all lesser matters must give way. So he declared for the 
compromise. His chief task was to conciliate the South. He admitted 
that the North had defaulted in its duty of returning fugitive slaves; 
he charged the abolitionists with conduct that was certain to arouse 
southern resentment; and, fearing secession, he asked the North to be 
fair, to accept the compromise. “‘To break up this great government! 
To dismember this great country! ... No, sir! No, sir! There will 
be no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when they talk of 
secession,” This “Seventh-of-March Speech” was approved by the 
more moderate people of the North. The radicals, however, were 
enraged. Webster was compared with Benedict Arnold, accused of 


PPE Ee Te on Ca bidding for southern support for the Presidency, and denounced in 


Webster’s Seventh of March Speech, 1850, in u : 
the New York Historical Society many public meetings. 


THE 
COMPROMISE 
IS ENACTED, 

SEPT., 1850 


WEBSTER’S support 
did not ensure the 
passage of Clay’s 
measures. Debate 
became general, both 
in and out of Con- 
gress, and continued 
for months. Jeffer- 
son Davis succeeded 
Calhoun as the 
leader of the South; 
Chase of Ohio and 
Seward of New York 
were the spokesmen 
for the extremists in 
the North. Thedead- 
lock seemed intermi- 
nable. But events 
proved favorable to 
Clay’s scheme. The 
Southern Conven- 
tion, meeting in June, 
was controlled by 
moderates, who con- 
tented themselves 
with temperate de- 
mands. The death, 
on July 9, of General 
Taylor brought Mill- 
ard Fillmore, whose 
political career began 
and ended with the 
birth and extinction 
of the Whig party, 
into the Presidency; 
and he evidenced 
his support of the 
compromise by ap- 
pointing Webster 
Secretary of State. 
Furthermore, it was 
found that, by voting 
on each item of the 
compromise sepa- 
rately, majorities for 
all could be obtained. 
In the first weeks of 
September, they re- 
ceived the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 
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Fugitive Slave Bill. 


As passed by (be Senate and House of 


Repressstetives, 
Sept 12. 1830 Jd fi 
President FILLMOWE, > APmber 18 1Bke, by 


ACT to eroend, 80d supplementary to the set en: 
titted," Av ect respectio lagidvearfran justies, oud 


ee orreen ATES @ wervice of their masters,” 
Sactiow t, Thet persons who have been or 
may hereafter be, appointed Commissioners ia vir- 
tee of ony ect of Congres, by the Circuit Codrte 


ef the Unlied Stales, and who ia consequence of 


sech appointments, ere aathdrised 10 exercise (be 

were thata fustice of the peace or other magis- 
rate of any of the United Staies may exercice In 
reepoci to offenders for any crime or offence Sgainst 
the Upited States, by arreating, imprisoning, cr 
bailing the same cover and by virtoe of the th ety 
third section of the aet of the 24th of September, 

1789, entitled ‘Ao act to establish Judicial Courts 
of the Usited Staies,'' shall be and ere hereby 
authorized and ceguired to exercise and discharge 
ell the powers and duties conferred by this act. 

Sec 3. Aod be it further enacted, That the 
peescees Coart of each organized territory of the 
United States, ball have the came power to ap- 
lea commissioners to take acknowledgetnents of 

Wand affidavits, and to take depositions of wit- 
Bewes in civil causes which is now by 
the Cirosit Coorts of the United States; all come 
missioners who shall be appo.nied for such purposes 
bt the Superior Coart of eny organized territory 

the United States, sisal! possess all the pow- 
ere ie exercise all the duties conferred by law 
rT @ cemmissioners appuiated by the Cirovit 
Court of the United Biles fee oj iar Perposes, 
aed shall moreover exercise and eeckares all the 
powers and deties conferred by this act. 

Buc. 8. And be li farther enacted, That the 
eirceit coarts of the United States and the superior 
coarts of each organized territory of the United 
Btates, chall, from time to time, enlarge the 
sumber 4 commissioners, witha view to afford 
r Sacilities to reclaim fugitives from 
labor, and to the discharge of the datice imposed 
by thieect. 

Bsc. 4 Aad be it farther enacted, That the 
commissi above named eball have concurrent 
ction with the Judges of the Circuit and 
hetrtot Courts of the United States, in their re- 
ive circults end districts within the.several 
tes, and the judges of the superior courts of the 
lerritortes, severaily and collectively, Ia term time 
and vecation; and shall grant certificates to such 
claimants, epon satisfactory proof being made 
with authority to take and remove auch itives 
from service or labor, under the restrictions herein 
contained, to Aes Bute ieee from which sach 
may have escaped or fled. 
‘Lertes 5. Aad be 4 further eoncted, That it 
shall be the duty of ali marehals nnd deputy mar- 
shale to obey and execcte all warrantsand precepts’ 
issoed ender the provisions of this ect, when to 
them directed; and shoald any marshal or depaty 
marshs! refute to receive such warrant or other 

Process, when tendered, or use all proper means 
diligently to execute the same, he alll on con- 
viction thereof, be fined tn the sum of OVE 

T SAND DOLLARS to the use of such 
claimant on motion of each clainant, by the 
circuit or district court of the district of such mar- 
shal; qnd after arrest of such fugitive by such 
marshal or hie deputy, of whilst at any time in his 
“custody under the provisions of this ect, should 
euch fugitive escape, whelhar WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE ASOBNT OF BUCH MARSHAL OR HIS 
prputy, exch marehnl shall te liable on hie 
official bond to be prosecuted for the benefit of 
such claimant, for the full value of the service or 
iabor of eaid fugitive in the State, torri:ory or 
district whence he escaped; ond the better to en- 
able the said commissioners when thus appointed, 
to oxecute their duties faithfully and efficiently; 
conformity with the requirements of the Cons 
tion of the United States und of thie act, they are 
hereby anthorized and wupowered, within their 
counties reepectivoly to appuint in writing ander 
hands any one or more suitable persons from tine 
to time, 10 exeoute all ench warrante and other 
process ns may ve issued by them in the luwful 

erformunce of thuir respectivo duties, with nuthor- 

to such commissioners or tho porson to be ap- 
e by them to execute process ap aforesaid, to 
famon and CALL TO THEIR AID THE BY- 

\AWDBRS, OF posse comitatus of thn proper 
Peoanty, when necessary to insvro a fuithlul ob- 
servance of the clause of the constitution referred 
to, in conformity with the provisions of this not— 

AND ALL. GOOD CITIZENS ARF HEREBY 
COMMANDED TO AID AND ASSIST in THe 

PROMPT AND EFFICIENT EXKCUTION OF 

THIO WHANEVER THEI SERVICES MAY BE 
REQUIRED as Bforesaid for that purpose; and said 
warrants shall ran and be executod by said officers 
anywhere in the State, within which they are ex- 


eouted. 


Beo. 6. And be it further enacted, That when . 


held to service or labor in any State or 
tentory of the United States, has heretofore or 


ehall hereane escape into another State or territo-° 


ty of the United States, the person or persons to 
whom sech cervices or labor may be due, or his, 
her or their agent or attorney, daly authorized, by 

er of attorney, 
veetified uader the neal of some legal oiticer of 
coart of the State or territory in which tho same 


gay bo executed, mey pursue and reclaim such — 


writing acknowledged and- 


fagitive persoe, either by procoring » warrant Nom 
some of the coorts, judges or comariasioners efore- 
anid, of the peepee ait, district of counsy fur \BS 
epprehension ouch Vegi ‘@ from service oF lebut, 
or by coizing and orreciing sach fugitive, where ‘he 
tame ran be dooe without process, and by taking 
i h person to be inken, forshrith before 

or cotamuesioner, whose daly ht 
¢ oad delerminu the tnee of sach 

claimant fe oe BUMMAKY MANNER; end upon 


satisfactory proof being mde, by deposision or 
favit, la writing, to tuken and ceriified by 
sech court, j or commiseloner, or by other 


satigfactory teslimoay, duly takon nod certlied by 
some court, magistrate, justice of the peace, or 
other legal officer votborized to administer an cath 
and take depositions under the laws of the Btote or 
territory from which euch parson owing service or 
labor nuy have escaped, with a certifcute of asch 
wmagistracy or other authority, as aforesaid, with 
the geal of the proper court or officer thereto af- 
tached, which sea! nhall be eufficient to es ablish 
the competency of the proof, and with proof also 
by offidevis, of the identity of the persop whose 
service oF labor te eoid to be due as aforesald, that 
the persoa 00 arrested does in fact owe service or 


; labpr to the person of perenas claiming him or her, 
*ja the State of territory from whieh such fugitive 


may bave escaped, ae afuresnid, nod ‘hat suid per- 
ooo Gecaped, to make oat and deliver to such 
claimant, his or her ageat or attorney, a certificate 
setting forth the eabsiagtial facts ae to the service 
or bor dae fram each fagitive 'o the claimunt, 
and of hieor ber escupe from the State or territory 
in which such service or lubor was due, to the 
Suute or territory in which he or she was arrested, 
with authority fo ruch claimant or his or her 
agent or ullorney, to yse such reasonable force 
and restraint as may be necessary, under the cir- 
comatances of the cage, to take und remove such 
fugitive pareoa back to the State or territory from 
whence he or shy may have escnped op aforesaid. 
IN NO TRIAL OR HBARING UNDER THIS 
ACT SHALL TESTIMONY OF SUCH AL- 
LEGED FUGITIVE BE ADMITTED IN EVI- 
DENCE; and the eertiAcates in this and the first 
section mentionsd SHALL DE CONCLUSIVE OF 
THE RIGHT OF THE PeReeN OR PERSONS IN 
WHOOB FAVOR GRANTED, to remove such fu 
gitive to the State or territory from which he 
escaped, ard shall prevent all molestation x said 

son oF persona by ang process istued by any 
Pourt, judge, magisirats or other person whomso- 
ever. 

Sec. 7. And bek further enacted, That any 

reon who shall knowingly or willingly obstruct, 

Inder or prevent such olnimant, his agent or at- 
torney, of any person pr persons, lawfally assist- 
Ing hina, her or thom, from arresting such fogitive 
from service or labor HITHER WITH or WITH- 
OUT PROCESS as aforesnid; or shull rescue, or 
attempt to rescue such fugitive from service or 
labor, from the custody of such cloimant, hie ur 
her agent or sttorney, or other person or porsons 
lawfully assisting na oforeszid when eo orrested, 
pursuant to the authority herein givon and declared; 
OR WHALL AID, ABET, OR AgsisT BUCH A 
PERSON BO OWING SERVICE OR LABOR Av 
AFORESAID, DIRECTLY OR INDIRKCTLY TO 
Escapx frum sach claimant, his agent or atiorney, 
or other person or persons legally authorized as 
aforesaid, or SHALL HARBOR or CONCEAL 
saoh fugitive, sone tu provent tho discovery and 
arrest of euch person, ufer notice or knowledge of 
the fact thut sach person wasn fugitive from ser- 
vice or Inhor us aforesvid, shall, fur either of said 
offences he wubject 'o a fine not erceeding ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS and IMPRISONMENT 
NOT EXCEEDING StX MONTHS, by indict- 
iment and conviction before the district conrt of the 
United States for the district in which such offence 
may have been committed, or before the proper 
court of criminal juriediction if committed within 
ony ove of the organized territories of the United 
States; and shall, moreover, forfeit and pay by 
way of civil damuges to the party injured by such 
illegal conluct, the sum of ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR EACH FUGITIVE SO LOST, 
ne aforesaid, to be recovered by action for debt, in 
any of tho district or territorial ourte nforesaid, 
within whose jorisdiction tho eaid offvoce may have 
beon committed. : 

Src. 8. And be it further enncted, That the 
marshals, their deputies, and the clerks of the anid 
district und territorial courte, shall be paid for their 
vervices the like fees os may be allowed to then 
for similar eerviccs in other cases; and where sach 
services nro rendored exclusively in the arrest, 
custody and delivery of thu fugitive to the claimant, 
his or her agent or ntiorney, or whero such eu 

oved fugitive may be discharged out of ous! Ne 
for want of satficient proof as aforesaid, then euc 
fees ore to be paid in the whole by auch claimant, 
his agent or uttorney; and in all cases where the 
proceedings arn before n commissioner, he shall he 
entitled to a fee of TEN DOLLARS in fall for hie 
sorvices in each case, upon the delivery of the said 
cartificate to the claimant, hie or her agent or 
attorney; or a fee of FIVE DOLLARS in eases 
where fhe proof shalt not i@ the opinion of such 
commissioner, warrant euch certificate and de- 
Uvery, inclosive of all services incident to such 
arrest and examination, to he paid, in either cave, 


“by the claimant, bis or ler agent or attorney. The 


person or porsons authorized to execute the process 


to be kesaed by seach commusioners for ihe errest 
aod detontion of fagiuves from service or labor, ae 
eforesaid, sball also be eatitied to a fee of five 
dollars each for said pereon he or they may arrest 
ead tahe before any exch commissioner as efore- 
sald, at the instaace and request of such claimant, 
with such other fees as may be deemed reasonable 
by such commissionsr for eech additional services 
as may be necessarily performed by hin of them; 
evoh as atiending at the examination, keeping the 
fugitive lm custody, and providing him with food 
aad lodging daring his detention, und eatil the final 
determination of such commiasioner; and in gene 
eral for performing eoch other doties os may be 
required by each claimont, his or her attorney or 
agent, or commissioner in the premises, such fees 
\o be made up in conformity with the fees usually 
Cal by the officers of the courts of jastice 
within the proper district or coonty.e may 
be practicuble, and pal by each » their 
agents of altoroeye, whether such o ed fagi- 
tives from service or labor, be ordered to be deliv. 
ered to such claimdn'is by the final determination 
of such commissioner or not. 

Bo. 9. And be it farther enacted, That o 
fidavit made dy the claimant of auoh fagitive, 
ts ogent or attorney, after such certificate has beea 

issued, that he has reason to apprehend that such 
fugitive will be rescued by force from his or their 
eatsone before he can takea beyond the 
insite of the State in which the arrest is made, it 
shall be the duty of tbe officer moking the arrest 
to retain the fugitive in hia custody, and to re- 
move him to the Stale whence he fled, and there to 
deliver bim to said claimant, his ageat or attorney, 
And to thie end, the officer aforesaid is hereb: 
AUTHORIZED AND REQUIRED TO EM. 
PLOY 80 MANY PERSONS AS HE MAY 
DEEM NECESSARY to overcome such force, 
and to retain them in hia service so long as cireune 
atances require. The said officer and his ossistants, 
while eo employed to receive the samme compensa- 
tion, Gnd to be allowed the saine expenses as are 
now allowed by law for transportation of criminals, 
to be certified by the judge of the district within 
which the orrest is made, and PAID OUT OF 
THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That when 
any person held to service or labor in any State or 
octane or in the District of Columbia, shal! 
e 


escape therefrom, the party to whom such service 
or labor shall be due, his, her or their tor ate 
lorney may apply to any coart of therein, 


or judge thereof in vacation, and make satisfactory 
proof to such coart or jodge in vacation, of the 
escape aforesaid, and that the person escapio 
owed service or labor to such perty. Wheren 

the court shall cause a record te be wade of the 
matter as proved, and aleo a general description of 
the persons escaping with euch convenient certain- 
ty ae may be, and a transcript of ouch record au- 
thenticated by the attestation of clerk and cea! of 
the said court being produced in any other State, 
fF aisory or Distriat lalwrbick the perscn e0 escap- 
ing may be found, o eing expibited to any ju 
cago or other offoer eiereed reef og 
of the United States to cause persons escaping 
service or labor to be delivered up, thal be held 
and taken to be full and conclusive evidence of 
escape, and thal the service or labor of the person 
escaping is due to the party in such record mene 
tioned. And upon thé production by the said party 
of other and further evidence, if necessary either 
oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is contains 
ed in the said record of the identity of the person 
eocaping, he or she shall be up to the claimant.— 
And the said court, commissioner, jadgo or other 
person authorized by this act to grant certificates 
to claimante of fagitives, shall upon the production 
of the record and other evidences aforesaid, grant 
to such claimant a certificate of hia right to take 
nny stich person identified and proved to be owin, 
service or labor aos aforesaid, which certificate shall 
authorize each claimaint to cajze or arrest and 
transport such person to the State or Terrilory 
faom which he esceped. Provided, 

That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
atrued ae requiring the production of « transcript 
of such record as evidence as aforesaid. Bui w 
ita absenco the claim shall be heard end determun- 
ed apon other satisfactory proofs competent ia law. 

Approved, September 18, 1850. 

. MILLARD FILLMORE. 


THE BLACKLIST. 
Total.vote from fise Sates in favor of the Hage 
tive Slave but 
vegeta —Maine--Messre. Fullor,Gerry, Lit 

Ai mm * 
Paharnee eer, HIBBARD avd 


New York—Mr Walden—l. 
Neve Jersey—Mr Wildriok—1 
penentcenis= Mest © Dimmiok, Job Mann, 


MoLave Bobbin 
Lebar » Bobbins, Ross and James Thomp 


Od1o— Mesars. Bayne and Niller—2 


Indiaxa— Messrs, Alberston, W: 1 
Dunham, Gorman igeosula—g. yBrow es 
inoie—— Meeare. ‘T. L, Hart! 
nand, Kiohardeon, Noupecae ert 
Dichigan—Mr A. W. Buel=L 
Jowa—Mr Lefler—1. 


From a broadside, 1850, in the New York Historical Society 
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643 Printed copy of the Preamble and Resolutions of the Southern Conven- 
tion, held at Nashville, 1850, in the Library of Coagress 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ASPIRES TO SOUTHERN 
LEADERSHIP 


Tue passing of Calhoun left the South without a national 
leader. Many southerners of a younger. generation aspired 
to the position of the great South Carolinian. Among them 
was a Mississippi planter, Jefferson Davis. In 1845, when 
thirty-seven years of age, he married as his second wife 
Miss Varina Howell, a granddaughter of a former Governor 
of New Jersey. He had entered politics two years before. 
The year after his marriage he left his bride to take com- 
mand of the Mississippi Rifles, the first regiment raised in 
his state for service-in the Mexican War. He was a member 
of the United States Senate during the eventful session in 
which the Compromise of 1850 was passed. He was a 
zealous advocate of state rights. He disapproved of the 
Compromise, resigned his seat and sought the office of 
Governor of his native state. He was unsuccessful in this 
candidacy, although by his personal popularity he reduced 
the Union majority from 7500 to 999. His defeat at the 
hands of Foote, who favored the measures, was evidence 
that a majority of his neighbors were determined to abide 
by the settlement which Congress had worked out. 


ou ous bretheun | ( Pacitie Oceans By ths 
ff y 


THREATS OF SECESSION 


Wuixe the debates over the compromise had 
gone on in Congress there had been ominous 
developments in the South. Threats of se- 
cession were heard in many places. The 
southern people were resolved that their 
rights should be recognized. A convention 
of delegates from the slave states assembled 
at Nashville in 1850 ostensibly to discuss 
commercial matters but actually to take 
preliminary steps to unite the section if 
developments should go against the South 
in Washington. The convention caused 
copies of its resolutions to be forwarded “to 
the Governors of each of the slave-holding 
states of the Union, to be laid before their 
respective Legislatures at their earliest as- 
sembling.”’ It soon appeared that Unionists 
were in control, and in June the convention. 
was adjourned to reassemble, in spite of the 
fact that Judge Sharkey, the Unionist presi- 
dent, refused to issue the call. But the 
membership was so reduced that the conven- 
tion did not dare do more than denounce the 
Compromise of 1850, reassert the right of 
secession, and recommend political non- 
coéperation by the South in the national 
parties “until our constitutional rights are 
secured.” 


644 Jetferson Davis, 1808-89, aes e of th 
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IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 


645 From a cartoon, 1851, by E. -W. Clay in the New York Historical Society 


NORTH AND SOUTH GRADUALLY ACCEPT THE COMPROMISE 


THoucH the compromise was now upon the statute books, it was still to be accepted by the people North and 
South. In Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, the irreconcilables were strong. Special state conven- 
tions were called to consider secession. Bit by bit, however, cooler counsels prevailed. In Georgia, leaders of 
both parties united behind the Compromise. In Mississippi, Jefferson Davis was defeated in his race for 
Governor by Foote, who favored the settlement. 


RESISTANCE TO 
THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW 


In short, the South de- 
termined to refrain from 
overt action, provided 
the North lived up to the a ee 
letter of the Compromise : Th Wot Sturt en eerie eerie) 
— particularly in respect a . >) acs 
to the fugitive slaves. 
In its determination to 
accept the Compromise, 
the South had the power- 
ful support of Webster, 
upon whom was vented 
all the fury of the aboli- 
tionists. As cases of the 
rendition of escaped slaves 
began to occur, these 
people made it clear that 
they were prepared to 
forcibly resist the execu- 
tion of the law — a palpa- 
ble menace to the Union. 
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NORTHERN ELOQUENCE IS 
POURED OUT AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


From the pulpit the measure was de- 
nounced by Henry Ward Beecher as a 
violation of the law of God. Indeed, 
many eloquent men seized upon Seward’s 
sensational assertion that there was “a 
higher law than the Constitution” to 
rouse the people to protect the fugitives 
from the South. The speaker in the 
illustration was Wendell Phillips. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED 

_Sewarp, on the floor of Congress, as the 
mouthpiece of the radicals of the North, 
had announced: ““We deem the principle 
of the law for the recapture of fugitives, as thus expounded, unjust, unconstitutional and immoral; and 
thus, while patriotism withholds its approbation, the consciences of our people condemn it.” The response 
from the North seems to accept his statement as a correct interpretation of its stand. Against this clamor 
more temperate men for a time raised their voices in vain. Webster spent his vast energies in a speaking 
tour in which he tried to appease the radicals and to point out the necessity for compliance with the com- 
promise. Clay, Douglas, Rufus Choate, Buchanan and other political leaders assured the country that the 
Fugitive Slave Law was constitu- 
tional and that it was the duty of the 
North to observe it to the letter. In 
his message to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1850, President Fillmore gave 
the law unequivocal support. Sen- 
timent began to change; open oppo- 
sition to decline. This was due in 
part to the persuasion of the lead- 
ers; in part to the Underground 
Railway, which furnished an effec- 
tive means of evading the law. 


2 


Gi, YE . 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING ON THE COMMON. © 


647 From Gleason's Pictorial, Boston, May 3, 1851 


648 From the painting Fugitive Slaves Arriving at the Home of Levi Coffin by C. W. Jeft 
(1869-), in the possession of the publishers a ba 


NATIONAL PRIDE AND BRITISH RIDICULE 


WessteEr also utilized his office of Secretary of State to divert popular 
attention from domestic matters to foreign affairs. To a friend he wrote, 
in explanation of a somewhat aggressive note he had sent to Hiilsemann, 
the Austrian representative, who had protested against the sending of 
an American agent to Hungary, then revolting from Austria, that he 
wished to “touch the national pride and make a man feel sheepish and 

fe = look silly who should speak of disunion.” This was relatively easy to 
| TH ee ) OF LIBERTY do, for the jingoistic spirit of the ’forties was still prevalent. Yet many 
649 From Punch, 1847, cartoon by Richara ! the gibes directed at America dealt with the slavery question (see No. 


Doyle (1824-83), b i <3 : 
proprietors, «Potmussion of the 635), so that the issue was kept before the public. 
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THE GADSDEN PURCHASE 


One of the major problems of the time was that of effectively 
linking up the states east of the Mississippi and the new terri- 
tory on the Pacific coast. The dry western plains and the 
Rocky Mountains rendered this difficult. Engineers decided 
that the best routes for a transcontinental railroad lay to the 
South. To use them, however, would make it necessary to 
cross territory belonging to Mexico; and the turbulent state 
of affairs in that country gave little assurance of adequate 
protection. This difficulty was finally removed by the Gadsden 
Purchase of 1853, 
whereby the United 
States acquired the 
needed territory from 
northern Mexico. 
Thus, by peaceful 
methods, the United 
States gained a large 
territory for which 
the patrioteers sup- 
porting the doctrine 
of Manifest Destiny 
might have been per- 
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650 Article 1 of the Gadsden Treaty with Mexico, Dec. 30, 
suaded to fight. 1858, from the engrossed copy in the Department of State, 
ngton 


651 James Gadsden, 1788-1858, from the portrait by 
George Flagg (1816-97), courtesy of Mrs. George 
S. Holmes, Charleston, S. C. 


652 Tigre Island, off Honduras, a subject of dispute between England and the 
United States, after a sketch in the Illustrated London News, Aug. 17, 1850 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 
Unrt the time when a transcontinental railroad should be something 
more than a dream, a more practicable plan was that of building a 
canal across the isthmus of Central America. At the time, most 
American commerce and travel from coast to coast passed over this 
area, and some steps had already been taken to protect American 
interests there. With the discovery of gold in California the situa- 
tion took on even greater importance. It was now found that Great 
Britain was a rival. She had settlements of long standing, and 
special interests locally recognized, in Central America. Secretary 
Clayton, therefore, began negotiations with the British Minister 
resident at Washington; and in April, 1850, the two agreed to a 
treaty which provided that any canal which might be built should 
be neutralized and that neither party should “assume or exercise 


65F EG. Pratt ‘ton, 1796-1856, from the pot dominion over” any part of Central America. 
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FILIBUSTERING IN CUBA 


Or more widespread interest was the effort to annex Cuba. 
The expansionists had long looked covetously upon this island, 
which, indeed, was by many deemed essential to the protection 
of American navigation of the Mississippi. With the resurgence 
of the slavery question, the southerners became particularly 
interested in the island. They especially disliked that part of 
the Compromise of 1850 which admitted California as a free 
state; and many regarded the acquisition of Cuba as a reason- 


able compensation 
for this loss. Since wets 


7 


7 \\I) 
TT 


1848, the press had 
been filled with 
stories about Cuba; 
so that popular in- 
terest in the island 
was intense. In 
the succeeding 
years, three meth- 
ods of acquisition 
were tried: pur- 
chase from Spain, conquest, and annexation after a Cuban rev- 
olution which was to be made successful by American aid. 
This last plan was, indeed, tried first. Various fili>ustering ex- 
peditions, under the Cuban leader, General Narciso Lopez, 
were organized in the United States and dispatched to Cuba, 
only to meet with disaster. 


654 General Narciso Lopez, 1799-1851, from an 
engraving in Gleason’s Pictorial, Sept. 27, 1851 


ENGLAND AND THE CUBAN EPISODE | THE AMERIUAN ROVER-GENERAL WOT TRIED Tu 


Great Britain was at first amused by these American adven- STEAL A CUBA. 


tures. But as it appeared that the American Government was 655 From a cartoon in Punch, 185u, by permission 
privy to them, she became disturbed, and in 1851 she ordered her gata y rine 

navy to prevent unauth- 
orized landings in Cuba. 
In April of the following 
year, at the suggestion of 
the Spanish Government, 
England proposed a 
tripartite agreement, of 
which Great Britain, 
France and the United 
States should mutually: 
renounce any purpose of 
annexing Cuba. Edward 
Everett, Webster’s suc- 
cessor at the State 
Department, refused to 
enter into any such ar- 
rangement and issued a 
vigorous dispatch which 
roused American nation- 
alism and momentarily 
diverted popular interest 
from the slavery issue. 


656 ’ From a cartoon in Punch, 1850, by permission of the proprietors 
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So successful was this move 
that for a time Democratic 
leaders considered making 
“Cuba and Canada” the slogan 
for the campaign of 1852. The 
plan was abandoned because 
the acquisition of Canada was 
chimerical, while to advocate 
that of Cuba alone might an- 
tagonize the antislavery North. 
But after the election of 1852, 
the Pierce administration con- 
tinued to agitate expansion. In 
his inaugural address the Presi- 
dent announced his policy: “It 
is not to be disguised that our 
attitude as a nation and our 
position on the globe render the 
acquisition of certain posses- 
sions not within our jurisdiction 
eminently important for our 
protection.” The whole affair reached its culmination in 1854. Under instructions from Washington, the 
American Ministers to England, France and Spain met at Ostend and there formulated a Cuban policy. The 
Ostend Manifesto declared that Cuba’s position made its acquisition by the United States imperative. 
Should Spain refuse to sell, “then, by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it 
from Spain if we possess the power; and upon the very same principle that would justify an individual in 
tearing down the burning house of his neighbor if there were no other means of preventing the flames from 
destroying his own home.” Such imperialism proved a boomerang; Marcy, Secretary of State, refused to 
act upon the policy so enunciated; domestic questions reabsorbed public attention. 
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THE “OSTEND BOCTRINE, 


657 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


A HUNGARIAN PATRIOT VISITS AMERICA 


In addition to these and other diplomatic incidents, foreign affairs in one other way noticeably affected 
domestic politics. The unsettled state of Europe, signalized by the revolutionary outbreaks of 1830 and 
of 1848, led many people to emigrate to America. ““From 1850 to 1860 the foreign-born population of 
the United States increased eighty-four per cent, and most of these newcomers settled in the states and 
territories of the North. There they naturally gravitated to the party that opposed slavery and stood for 
an indivisible Union; for they were un- 
accustomed to slavery in Europe, and 
many of them were veterans of wars for 
national unification. Moreover, they 
brought with them the traditions of a de- 
fiant and bitter republicanism.” — A. M. 
ScHLESINGER, Political and Social History 
of the United States, p. 134, Louis Kos- 
suth, exiled from Hungary for leading an 
insurrection, came to the United States in 
1852 to procure aid for the establishment 
of Hungarian independence. He spoke 
English fluently and aroused great enthu- 
siasm but the policy of non-interference in 
European politics prevailed and Kossuth 
returned home disappointed. 


658° The Arrival of Kossuth in New York, from Gleason's Victorial, Dec, 27, 1851 
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CAPABILITY AND AVAILABILITY. 
659 From a cartoon of the campaign of 1852, published by N. Currier, New York, in the New York Historical Society 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852 


Tuer efforts of the political leaders to calm the country had met with a certain degree of success. People 
were prosperous and wished to avoid unsettling influences. As the election of 1852 approached, northern 
opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law subsided, and it was clear that both parties would accept the compromise 
acts as final. The Democrats, meeting at Baltimore on the first of June, and finding the ambitions of their 
leaders — such as Douglas, Cass and Buchanan — dangerous to party harmony, united upon a dark horse 
in the person of Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire. He was a man with a good military record, some elo- 
quence, and no troublesome political record. The Whigs also found difficulty in selecting a candidate. 
Webster and Fillmore led the field; but both were unsatisfactory to the northern wing of the party which, 
under the leadership of Seward, was strenuously opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law. The southerners 
succeeded in getting a platform favoring the Compromise, and were then persuaded to accept as candidate 
General Winfield Scott, the military hero of the day. Thus, in a campaign in which the chief issue was that 
of holding to the Compromise of 1850, the Whigs attempted to please one section with their platform and ° 
the other section with their candidate. 


THE ELECTION OF PIERCE 


Sucu tactics met with a serious rebuff. Pierce, who was nearly 
everywhere considered a sincere supporter of the Compromise, 
was elected with two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes 
to forty-two for General Winfield Scott, the Whig candidate. 
In their attempt to please North and South, the Whigs pleased 
no one, “so that the settlement of the territorial question had 
been at the expense of one of the great national parties, which 
had constituted an important bond of union.” — C. R. Fisu, 
Development of American Nationality, p. 329. This, however, 
was not at the time discerned, for at the end of Fillmore’s 
term “‘the quiet of the country in regard to the slavery question 
was more complete than it had been since 1830.” — J. W. Bur- 
arss, The Middle Period, pp. 380-81, and the new administra- 
tion at once began its aggressive foreign policy with a view to 
guiding public attention into less divisive channels. “I 
fervently hope,” said Pierce in his inaugural address, “that 
the question is at rest, and that no sectional or ambitious or 
fanatical excitement may again threaten the durability of our 


660 Franklin Pierce, 1804-69, from a photograph Q * : 5 
of a daguerreotype. ‘© L. C. Handy institutions or obscure the light of our prosperity.” 
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661 The Funeral Procession of Henry Clay in New York, from Gleason’s Pictorial, July, 1852 


AMERICA MOURNS THE DEATH OF 
CLAY AND WEBSTER 


In the heat of the presidential campaign of 1852 the two 
greatest of the Whig leaders passed away. Clay died in 
Washington on the twenty-ninth of June. He pronounced 
upon himself a just judgment: “If anyone desires to know 
the leading and paramount object of my public life, the 
preservation of this Union will furnish him the key.” In 
the following October, Webster died at his home in Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts. The whole nation mourned the 
passing of these giants of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. For the Whig party in which for so many years 
they had been rival leaders their loss was irreparable. 
The presidential election of 1852 was the last in which the 
Whigs played any important part for the party was un- 
able to agree upon a national policy toward slavery. 


Be ‘ 


663 The Funeral Procession of Daniel Webster a 


662 Henry Clay, from a bust by Joel T. Hart (1810-77), 
in the Kentucky State Historical Society 
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THE GROWTH OF 
SECTIONALISM 


SectTionaL feeling increased in the 
times of Pierce. It seemed to cling 
to every public question. and to grow 
ever more menacing. The cartoon 
here shown well illustrates this ten- 
dency as it appeared in these unset- 
tled days. The President, assuming 
a post of determined independence, is 
shown borne aloft by Linn Boyd of 
Kentucky, Speaker of the House. 
Thus is indicated the delicate union 
within the party of North and South; 
while Boyd’s evident satisfaction pic- 
tures the pleasure of the South when it 
found Pierce favoring it in his cabinet 
appointments. Marcy, one of the 
cabinet men, stands on Boyd’s left, 
lamenting the difficulties into which 
the administration’s jingoistic foreign 
policy had brought them. Most por- 
tentous of trouble, however, is the 
appearance on the other hand of 
Stephen A. Douglas, with his Nebraska 
issue and his advocacy of squatter 
sovereignty in the territories. That 
was a program the adoption of which 
was to evoke bitterness throughout 
the country and split wide open the 
ranks of the national political parties. 


664 From a contemporary Whig cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


TWO SOUTHERNERS 
DESERT THE WHIGS 


In the election of 1852 an 
important shift had occurred 
in the politics of the South. 
Robert Toombs of Georgia 
and Alexander H. Stephens 
of Georgia deserted the Whig 
party to join forces with the 
Democrats. This  strength- 
ened the political organiza- 
tion of the planters which 
was seeking to control the 
policies of the Democratic 
party, particularly on all 
questions involving southern 
interests. This group had 
selected Pierce for nomination 
and was to have easy access 


to the White House during 


665 Robert Toombs, 1810-85, from a . aa s 66 Ale Z 2-82 —T 
photograph. © H. P. Cook, Richmond, Va. his administration. cS sok. SGA o Eby Bek 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, SECRETARY OF WAR 


PresipEent Pierce selected Jefferson Davis as his Secretary 
of War, an office which Davis discharged with great distinction 
and with real benefit to the nation. He organized engineer 
companies and sent them into the Rocky Mountains to explore 
several proposed routes for a transcontinental railroad. He 
enlarged the army and modernized its equipment. He revised 
the system of tactics, perfected the signal corps service and 
increased coast and frontier defenses. He appointed subor- 
dinates on merit and in defiance of party considerations. His 
record in the Mexican struggle and in the War Department 
gives point to the often 
expressed opinion that 
the great tragedy in his 
life was that he was 
elected president of the 
Southern Confederacy 
instead of being allowed, 
as he ardently desired, 


to assume a high com- Atha ees a eng ee antet in the possession of his grand- 
: ughter, Mrs. a i 5 ings, Col. 
mand in the Confederate g. rs. Gera. Webb, Colorado Springs, Col 


army. While active in the work of his department he was one of a 
group composed, besides himself, of 
John Slidell of Louisiana and Jesse 
D. Bright of Indiana, which was 
the real power behind the Pierce 
administration. 


668 Jesse D. Bright, 1812-75, from an engray- 
ing in Gleason’s Pictorial, Mar. 5, 1853 


_ DOUGLAS ADVOCATES 

~ POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 
Dovaetas, Senator from Illinois, 
was the “Little Giant” of the 
Democrats of the Northwest. He 
ardently believed in the Northwest 
and its future. With many others, 
he had refused to accept the 
dictum of the engineers that the 
most feasible route for a trans- 
continental railroad was in the 69, tier photograph by Brady, in Harpers 
South. A northern route, however, Weekly, Mar. 27, 1858 

was hampered by the absence of territorial government west of Missouri 
and Iowa; and organization there was opposed by the South, since 
under the terms of the Missouri Compromise the territories and states 
so established would be free soil. Douglas, as chairman of the Senate 
committee on territories, in the winter of 1853 hit upon a plan which 
he thought would do all that he desired for the West and would also 
promote his cherished ambition to be President. As a self-made man 
of the raw West, Douglas believed in the potency of local self-government to handle political questions. 
Upon this panacea he now staked his fortune and in January, 1854, he reported to the Senate his Nebraska 
Bill for the organization of the territory. The question of slavery was to be determined upon the principle 
of “‘squatter sovereignty,” which he renamed popular sovereignty. The people of the territories should 
decide for themselves whether or not they would have slavery. This, he thought, would remove the vexed 
issue from national politics, would win southern support — for under this scheme the South could still 
hope for territorial extension of slavery — and would throw open the new lands for westward expansion 


VilI—20 


670 Stephen A. Douglas, 1813-61, from a 
carte de visite by Fredricks, New York 
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WILSON, 


WILL ADDRESS THE CITIZENS OF 


aguveR va aa, 


—AT THE= 


TOWN HALL, 
On THURSDAY EVENING, Wareh 23 


SHVUN O'CLOCK, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 


Nebraska Bill. 


NOW BEFORE THE U. S. CONGRESS. 


CITIZENS ALL, WHO FEEL AN INTEREST IN THE QUESTION OF 


FREEDOM OR SLAVERY, 


ARE EARNESTLY INVITED TO ATTEND. 


PER ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 
ASHBRRNHAM, MARCH 18, 1554. 


Coarhells, Printers Fis hhore 


671 Call for a Meeting on the Nebraska Bill, from the copy 
in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


DOUGLAS ERECTS TWO NEW 
TERRITORIES 


Dovetas soon found that his measure was not 
altogether pleasing to the South. He therefore 
amended it to provide for the erection of two 
territories, Kansas and Nebraska, with the 
fortieth parallel as the dividing line. His 
southern supporters hoped to be able to win 
Kansas for slavery. In this form the bill 
passed, by the vote of the southern members 
and of about one half of the northern Democrats. 


RALLY 
SPIRITS OF “76! 


ALL CITIZENS OF 


LEOMINSTER, 


without distinction of party, who disapprove of the 


“Nebraska Iniquity,” 


are requesied to meet at the 


TOWM HALL, 
Monday Evening, July 10th, 


AT 7 @CLOCK, 
to cheese delegates to mect in a 


Mass Convention, 
at Weroester, the 20th inst., to teach the “South” 
will maintain our CON- 
STITUTION AL BIGHTS. 
ALES OC. FIELD, LEONARD BUE BURRAGE, 


WwoonD. 
Leominster, July 8, 1854. 


POPULAR REACTION TO THE 
NEBRASKA BILL 


Tus suddenly was reopened the question which all had 
hoped would prove to have been settled by the Compromise 
of 1850. The debate in the Senate was bitter. Throughout 
the North, Douglas was the object of attack and exe- 


eration. 
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672 Section 14 of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of May 30, 1854, repealing the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, from the engrossed copy in the State Depart- 
ment, Washington 


THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Tur Nebraska Bill completely disrupted party lines, in Congress 
and out. 
1854 had begun. The Whig party dropped from view; the Demo- 
crats in the North found little in common with those in the South; 
while new parties, notably the Republican, emerged. The result of 
the elections showed sectionalism more prevalent than before. In 
many parts of the North the candidates who favored “popular 
sovereignty’? went down to defeat before men opposed to the 
extension of slavery; in the South those who espoused Calhoun’s 
doctrine that the Constitution kept all territories open to slavery 
were favored. The Congress which assembled in December, 1855, 
was deadlocked for two months over the selection of a speaker, until 
by compromise the Republican candidate, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
was named. ‘The political leaders who regretted that Douglas had 


Even before its passage, the congressional campaign of 


673 Call for a Meeting on the “Nebraska Iniq- reopened the provocative issue found themselves forced to take 


uity,’’ from the copy in the American Antiqua- 


rian’ Society, Worcester, Mass. sides or to endanger their political future. 
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EMIGRATION TO KANSAS 


MEANWHILE the country was weighing the merits of Douglas’ 
scheme of local option. On all sides it was soon recognized that 
there would be no slavery in Nebraska. But Kansas lay just 
west of Missouri, and its climate seemed favorable to slave culture. 
That region, therefore, became the scene of bitter sectional rivalry. 
Emigrants from the South and from the North were aided by local 
partisans in their journey to the West. The South was first in the 
field, for many Missourians moved across the line into Kansas early 
in the summer of 1854. But the North possessed larger resources, 
human and material, and great organizing ability. At Worcester, 
Massachusetts, there was formed, under Eli Thayer and others, 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society. Thousands of free-state 
settlers went out under the guidance of such agencies. This sub- 
sidized emigration from the North caused deep resentment in the 
South. The planters, coupling this with northern refusal to accept 
the Fugitive Slave Law, came to feel that the North was unwilling 
to abide by decisions of the National Congress. The northerners 
responded with equally vigorous assertions that slavery was to be 
kept out of the new territory, at all costs and in preservation of Boas cs is 
the fundamental principles of American liberty. 6745, Re Walte id the Clty Hall, Worcester, Maca, 


“BORDER RUFFIANS” 


Two groups in Kansas soon came into conflict. The slavery advocates in Missouri took precautions to 
ensure their victory. March 30, 1855, was fixed as the day for the election of the first territorial legislature. 
On that morning there appeared at the polls in eastern Kansas “an unkempt, sun-dried, blatant, picturesque 
mob of five thousand men with guns upon their shoulders, revolvers stuffing their belts, bowie-knives pro- 
truding from their boot-tops, and generous rations of whiskey in their wagons.” —S. T. L. Rosrnson, 
Kansas, p. 27. ‘These were “border ruffians’’ from western Missouri, and with the aid of their votes the legis- 
lature which met in July at Pawnee was strongly pro-slavery in sentiment. It adopted for Kansas the 
Missouri code of laws and drafted a state constitution. Meanwhile armed immigrants from the North were 
pouring into Kansas to win the territory for freedom. 


FE AACA, és 


675 From an engraving by John Rogers after a drawing Missourians Going to Kansas to Vote, by F. O. C. Darley 
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at 10 o'clock A ML, for the purpose i 
The nomination ars Delogato to Congress, will also come up before tho Genoral Convention. 
Let no sectional or party issues distract or prevent the perfect co-operation of Free Stato men. 

Recsieyery party are fully and offectually organized. 
ithout prudence and harmony of acuon wo ar: 


wnict in the Territory. “Unued we stand; divided we fall.” 
By order of the Ex 
-t€ 35) and 16th, 1855. 


K GOODIN, 8ec’y 
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Historical Society, Topeka 


FREE STATE 


CONVENTION! 


All persons who are fayorabic to u union of effort, aud # permanent organization of 


all the Free State elements of Kansas Territory, and who wish tv secure upon the broadest platform the co-operation of all who 
quested to meer at their several places of holding elections, m their respective districts on the 25th of August, instant, at one o! clock, 
egutes 10 each representative to which they wert entitled in the Legislative Awsembly who «hall meet in general Convention at 


Big Springs, Wednesday, Sept. Sth °35, 


ot adopung u Platform upon which all may act harmoniously who prefer Freedom to Slavery. 


Union and armen ae 
‘0 Jars nor minor issues divide them. And contend against them su: ly, we also must be united — 
e cortain to fail Let overy man then do tus duty and we are certain of victory. 
All Free State men, without distinction, are earnestly “Yequested to take immediate and effective steps to insure a full and correct representation for every Dis- 


ecutive Committee of the Freo State Party of the Territory of Kansas, as por resolution of the Mass Convention in session at Lawrence, 


€. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


Call for a Free State Convention in Kansas, August 1855, from the copy in the Kansas State 


FREE STATE 
CONVENTION 


Tue national adminis- 
tration seemed inclined 
to recognize this packed 
legislature as the legiti- 
mate Government of the 
territory. But the free- 
soil settlers at once set on 
foot an undertaking de- 
signed to overcome the 
advantage held by the 
pro-slavery party. Under 
the guidance of Dr. Charles 
Robinson of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts— a promi- 
nent Forty-niner and a 
leader in the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety — they adopted the 
tactics that California 


this point, are re- 
M. end appoin five dol- 


to success. The 


ee 
Herald of Freedom, Print. 


had earlier employed. Their plan was to hold a territorial convention for the purpose of framing a free-state 


constitution with which they would go directly to 
Congress asking admission to the Union. Thus, 
while ignoring the pro-slave legislature, the free-soil 
men could justify themselves under the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. 


THE KANSAS DEADLOCK 


Tue plan of the free-state men was executed in the 
autumn of 1855, resulting in a convention at Topeka 
in October. This convention drew up a free-state 
constitution, which was submitted for popular rati- 
fication, preparatory to submission to Congress, 
in December. The pro-slavery men abstained from 
voting, with the result that the charter was over- 
whelmingly approved. In January, 1856, elections 
under this constitution were held, and Dr. Robinson 
was chosen Governor. By this time, however, armed 
conflict between the two factions had broken out, 
and the deadlocked Congress, far from being rid of 
the slavery question, was presented with the issue 
in an especially acute form. 


oe 


STHLVOPELLOIN & KELLEY, 


Sire sae 


677 Kansas Militia broadside, Nov.-Dec. 1855, calling on men to pu 
gown BR from the copy in the Kansas State Historical Rooter 
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THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY 


Wirn such uncertainty and confusion in 
Congress, the people turned to the election 
of 1856. The Compromise of 1850, and its 
abrogation in 1854, had wrought havoe with 
established party organization and_ policy. 
This worked to the advantage of the newly 
formed American party, built up around a 
secret society whose members were called 
Know-Nothings because when questioned 
concerning the mysteries of the order they 
denied all knowledge of them. The party 
was, in fact, primarily anti-alien and anti- 
Catholic; the members took oath to support 
for public office only American-born Protes- 
tants. This prejudice against the foreigner, 
stimulated by the growing immigration of 679 Torchlight Meeting of Know-Nothings at New York, from the Zilustrated 
the ‘forties and ’fifties, had been sporadically gE ea NO apa 


expressed for some years. In the elections of 1854-55 the Know-Nothings carried Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Kentucky and California; and accordingly they looked to the election 
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THE KNOW-NOTHING CANDIDATES 


MEETING in convention at Philadelphia in February, 1856, the Know- 
Nothings, or the American party, found sectionalism intruding even 
into their organization. Indeed, after angry debate, most of the 
antislavery delegates withdrew, leaving the southern wing in control. 
With a platform that attempted to divert attention from the slavery 
question by crying up the foreign peril, the party went into the 
campaign with Fillmore and Donelson as its candidates. 
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680 From a campaign poster of the ‘‘American’”’ 


-or “Know-Nothing” party, inthe American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


BUCHANAN NOMINATED 
BY THE DEMOCRATS 

Tuer Democrats tried hard to present 681 From a contemporary parsoon ee ee Ives, New York, in the 
an appearance of harmony. Since 
the Douglas principle of popular sovereignty was to be their major plank, it was expected that either the 
Little Giant or Pierce would be the nominee. But the North so opposed the proceedings in Kansas that 
the leaders were passed over for a man less closely connected with recent domestic events. As Minister to 
England, James Buchanan had been abroad during the more trying times. His availability was enhanced 
because his name was linked with that aggressive foreign policy which had been employed to distract the 
country from internal troubles. (See No. 657.) Acceptable to the South, he could be supported also by 
the conservative elements of the North. 
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Bar wie these Tue Whig party, practically defunct, 
contented itself with endorsing the 
candidates of the American party. 
There was thus need for a party which 
would stand foursquare against the 
Democrats and the extension of 
slavery. This need was filled by the 
Republican party, which had grown 
with surprising rapidity since 1854. 
To it had thronged a miscellany of 
malcontents, a fact of which its 
rivals made the most. “It got its 
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and aggressive spirit from the aboli- 
682 From a contemporary Democratic cartoon published by Currier & Ives, original in the ‘i F G 6 4 
Library of Congress tionists, whom it received without 


liking; its liberal views upon constitutional questions from the 
Whigs, who constituted both in numbers and in influence its com- 
manding element; and its popular impulse from the Democrats, 
who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith in 
their old party ideals.”” — Wooprow Witson, Division and Reunion, 
p- 188. In spite of such heterogeneity, the party showed remarkable 
solidarity. Assembling in Philadelphia on the anniversary of Bunker 
Hill, the delegates, passing over the more prominent leaders — such 
as Chase of Ohio and Seward of New York — selected John C. 
Fremont of California, a young man little known in politics, but 
with a well-advertised record as an explorer of the Far West. The 
platform vigorously denounced the pro-slavery and jingoistic activity 
of recent years. The cartoon below pictures the early hopes of the 
new Republican party that its middle-of-the-road platform would 
draw to its support all who dreaded the extremes implicit in the 
policies advocated by its rivals. 
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FILLMORE AUCHANAN 


THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. 
Hartford, Conn., in the New York Historical Society 684 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


FREEMONT. 


683 Poster on the new Republican Party, printed at 
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685 From a contemporary Democratic cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in the New York Historical Society 


A JIBE AT THE REPUBLICANS 


Tue Republicans launched a campaign that in vigor and 
spectacle resembled that of 1840. With “Bleeding Kansas” 
as their cry, they 
appealed, through 
the agency of news- 
paper editors such 
as Horace Greeley 
of the New York 
Tribune, James Gor- 
don Bennett of the 
New York Herald, 
Henry J. Raymond 
of the New York 
Times, and General 
J. Watson Webb of 
the Courier and En- 
quirer, New York, 
to the northerners’ 
dread lest the 
““Buchaneers”  ex- 
pand their domain 
of slavery. In the 
cartoon Greeley, 
with his brother 
editors, Bennett and 
Raymond, is seen astride the “woolly horse” of the new Union 
party. (See No. 683.) Fremont is caricatured as an incompetent 37 games Gordon Bennett, 1795-1872, from a con- 


. . : b . o temporary caricature in the American Antiquarian 
who was being misled by his over-enthusiastic guides. Booloty, Worcester, Mass. 


686 Horace Greeley, 1811-72, from a photograph 
by Brady 
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688 From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in possession of the publishers 


REFORMERS HANDICAP REPUBLICAN POPULARITY 


In particular, the opposition played upon the widespread dislike for the abolitionists as a means of dis- 
crediting the Republicans. The eccentric personalities of the reformers, their extravagant acts and still 
more extravagant words were a heavy burden for the new party to carry. 


SECTIONALISM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


As the campaign developed, it appeared that the Republicans were too sectional in their appeal and not 
sufficiently organized to carry the country. Buchanan gained many adherents who had become alarmed by 
the apparent radicalism of the Fremont followers. Fillmore took occasion to announce that Fremont’s 
election would endanger the Union. In the South, it need hardly be said, “black republicanism” was iden- 
tified by many with all the “isms” in the dictionary. 
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689 ‘From a contemporary cartocn published by Currier & Ives, New York, 
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RIDICULE OF RADICALS MARKS THE CAMPAIGN 


Tue poster “ For Salt River” admirably shows the spirit of the opposi- 
tion to the new Republican party and the attacks which were made 
upon it. Henry Ward Beecher gained his sobriquet from an episode 
early in the migration to Kansas. At a meeting for the encouragement 
of emigration he subscribed for arifle to be presented to a prospective 


FOR 
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DIRECT!!! 


THE FAST SAILING STEAMER 


—— 


BLACK REPUBLICAN! 


Capt. J.C. FREMONT, “No.1,” 
Has her Freight on board, and will have quick dispatch on 
NOVEMBER 4TIT, 1856, 


— 
The following is a list of the Officers and Crew for the voyage: 
ENGINEBRS. 
\ ©FREE LOVE” GREELY, 
“FOXY” RAYMOND. 
FIREMEN. 
“HOLY, RIFLE" BEECHER, 
FRED DOUGLASS. 


MATE. 

=DU Dal” Day 
STEWARDS. 
“ SAUNRY” BENNETT, 
“LET THE UNION SLIDE” BANKS, 
PURSERS. OH AMBERMAID,. 
KANSAS WAR COMMITTEE. MBS. “ BLEEDING KANSAS.” 

ee 


A great number of “Political Parsons,” who have stolen the Lic Heaven 
ta serce the Devil in, will be on board. ee 


A patent “ Caliope” is eogaged, and will give several “ Skrieks for Kansas.” 

The © Shaking Quakers" from Peansyloania, “who did not vote” on the 141! 
iat, will amuse the Company daring the trip. ae : 

This Boat is of ight draf, and will reach nearer the “Head Waters of SALP 
RIVER" than any other craft. iB 

S57 NO NIGGERS ALLOWED ON BOARD. 

For Pas:age only, apply to the President of the Fremont Club, at the “HUT.” 

N. B.—Pascengers are to be on boar at 5 o'clock. After that hour they’ will be 
brought on board oa Litters, Whectbarrows and Coffins. 

P &.—Ship Stores must be sent on board as carly as possible, for a 4 years cruise. 


From a satirical poster, 1856, on the new Repub- 
lican party, in the New York Historical Society 
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settler. Thereafter equip- 
ping emigrants with 
“ Beecher’s Bibles’? was 
common. Fred Douglass, 
one of the “stokers” of 
the Fremont ship, was 
perhaps the most remark- 
able negro of his time. For 
two decades before the 
Civil War he was an 
effective advocate of abolition. Banks, referred to as a ‘‘stew- 
ard,” was to become Governor of Massachusetts and one of the 
prominent “political generals” who fought on the Federal 
side in the sectional struggle. “ Foxy” Raymond and “ Sauney” 
Bennett were editors. 


690 Frederick Douglass, 1817-95, from a 
photograph by Warren, Boston 


THE ELECTION GOES TO THE DEMOCRATS 


THE contest was rather close. Buchanan received one hundred 
and seventy-four electoral votes to one hundred and fourteen 
for Fremont, while Fillmore received eight from Maryland. 
The Democrats had had a close call; and the size of the 
Republican vote gave the old-line leaders cause to worry for 
the future. 
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BUCHANAN AND HIS CABINET 


BucHANAN had been selected as the candidate of the party 
because he was “regular” and because he was in favor with the 
South. When in office he surrounded himself with men of like © 
views. The cabinet, which was confirmed by the Senate on 
March 6, included Howell Cobb at the Treasury, Floyd as Sec- 
retary of War, Thompson at the Interior Department, Isaac 
Toucey as Secretary of the Navy, and Brown at the head 
of the Post Office, most of them from slave states. At the 
head of the group he placed Lewis Cass of Michigan, with 
whose aid he hoped to continue emphasis upon diplomatie 


693 James Buchanan, 1791-1868, from a photograph 
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694 President Buchanan and his Cabinet, from Harper's Weekly, Mar. 13, 1858 


A SOUTHERNER HEADS THE TREASURY 


Howe. Coss, who held such an important position in President 
Buchanan’s political family, had long been a striking figure in 
southern politics. He was a Georgian. He had entered Congress 
as a Democrat in 1843 and served by successive reélections 
till 1851, distinguishing himself as a debater. He had sided 
with President Jackson in his stand on the question of nullification 
in South Carolina. Believing ardently in the extension of slavery, 
he had efficiently supported Polk’s administration. When the 
Compromise of 1850 had been agreed upon, he became one of its 
stanch supporters as a Union Democrat. On the issue of the 
Compromise he was elected Governor of Georgia by a large 
majority. In 1860, when the struggle between the sections came 
to a head, he abandoned the cause of the Union to become a 
leader of the secession movement. He was president of the 
convention of the seceded states which framed the constitution 


of the Confederacy. During Buchanan’s administration he was 


an efficient secretary and one of the most important of the 
President’s political advisers. 


successes in order to quiet the country. 


695 Howell Cobb, 1815-68, from a acd 0, a 
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CHARLES SUMNER ATTACKED IN THE SENATE 


On May 22, 1856, Charles Sumner, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, made a bitter and vituperative speech on the 
question of Kansas. In the course of the address he attacked 
Senator Butler of South Carolina. ‘“‘ The Senator from South 
Carolina has read many books of chivalry, and believes him- 
self a chivalrous knight, with sentiments of honor and 
courage. Of course he has chosen a mistress to whom he has 
made his vows, and who, though ugly to others, is always 
lovely to him; though polluted in the sight of the world, is 
chaste in his sight. I mean the harlot Slavery. Let her be 
impeached in character, or any proposition be made to shut 
her out from the extension of her wantonness, and no ex- 
travagance of manner or hardihood of assertion is then too 
great for the Senator.”’ ‘When Sumner concluded, the 
gathering storm broke forth. Cass of Michigan, after saying 


FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1856. 
THE LATEST NEWS. 


BY MAGNETIC AND PRINTING TELEGRAPHS. 
Assault on Senator Sumner In the Senate 
Chamber. 

Wasuincton, May 22, 1856. 

About half past one, after the Senate adjourned, Col. 
Preston S. Brooks, M. C., of South Carolina, approached 
Senator Sumner, who was sittiog in his seat, and said to 
him— 

Mr. Sumner, I have read your speach against South 
Carolina, and have read it carefully, deliberately and dis- 
passionately, in which you have libelled my State and 
slandered my white baired old relative, Senator Butler, 
who is absent, and I have come to punish you for it. 

Co). Brooks then struck Senator Sumner with his cave 
some dozen blows over the head. Mr. Sumner at first 
showed fight, but.was overpowered. Senator Crittenden 
and others interfered and separated them, 

Mr. Keith, of South Carolina, did not {nterfere, only 
to keep persons off. 

Senator Toombs declared that it was the proper place 
to have chastised Mr. Sumner. 

The affair is regretted by all. 

The stick used was gutta percha, about an inch in 
diameter, aud hollow, which was broken up like a pipe- 
stem. 

About a dozen Senstors and many strangers happened 
to be in the chamber at the moment of the fight. Sum- 
ner, I learn, is badly whipped. The city is considerably 
excited, and crowds everywhere are discussing the last 
item. Sumner cried—“V’m most dead! oh! I’m most 
dead!” After Sumner fell between two desks, his own 
having been overturned, he lay bleeding, and cried out— 
“T am almost dead—aimost dead!” 


) 


697 From the New York Herald, May 23, 1856 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION 


Any hopes Buchanan may have entertained that the slavery 
issue could be evaded were dashed by a decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down two days after his inauguration. Dred 
Scott was a slave who had been carried by his master into the 
free state of Illinois and the territory of Minnesota, free soil 


under the Missouri Compromise. 


voluntarily returned to Missouri. A test case then had been 
started to determine whether Scott’s residence in free areas had 
made him permanently a freedman. 
Justice Taney determined that negroes could not be citizens of 
the United States, and hence could not, under the conditions of 
the present case, sue in the federal courts. 


that he had listened to 
the address with equal °° 
surprise and regret, 
characterized it as ‘the most un-American and unpatriotic that ever 
grated on the ears of the members of that high body.’ ... Two days 
later Sumner was sitting alone at his desk in the Senate chamber after 
adjournment when Preston Brooks, a nephew of Senator Butler and a 
member of the lower House, entered and accosted him with the state- 
ment that he had read Sumner’s speech twice and that it was a libel on 
South Carolina and a kinsman of his. Thereupon Brooks followed his 
words by striking Sumner on the head witha cane. Though the Senator 
was dazed and blinded by the unexpected attack, his assailant rained 
blow after blow until he had broken the cane and Sumner lay prostrate 
and bleeding at his feet. Everywhere throughout the South, in the 
public press, in legislative halls, in public meetings, Brooks was hailed 
as a hero.” — Jesse Macy, The Anti-Slavery Crusade, pp. 175-76. 
Brooks, before the attack, had pressed Sumner to apologize. Though 
Sumner’s physician soon after the affray reported him capable of 
performing his duties, he 
undertook a journey 
around the world as an 
invalid while still retain- 
ing his office. 


Charles Sumner, 1811-74, from a photograph taken 
when he was forty-five, in the Harvard College Library 


Subsequently he had 


In his decision Chief 


698 Dred Scott, from a portrait from life by Louis 
Schultze in the Missouri Historical Society 
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TANEY ACCUSED OF FAVORING 
THE SOUTH 


Nor content with thus disposing of the matter, Taney 
went on to declare that even though Scott could 
properly bring suit in the courts, he had not gained 
freedom by residence in free territory because the 
Compromise of 1820 was unconstitutional. This 
was true, it was held, because the Constitution 
recognized slaves as property, of which Congress 
could with due process of law deprive no one. No 
decision of the Supreme Court has caused more 
public discussion. The South applauded it as opening 
all national territory to slavery, and thus nullifying 
the legal arguments of the northerners. The latter 
were bitter in their criticism of the court, and pointed 
out that Justices Curtis and McLean had dissented 
from its judgment, and that Taney had gone out of 
his way to give aid and comfort to the slave section. 
The passage in Taney’s decision that aroused most 
unfavorable comment was that in which he said that 
the negroes “had for more than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior order . . . so 
far inferior, that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect.” 


699 oe Justice ores B. Taney 1777-1864, from the portrait 
by G. P. A. Healy in the United States Supreme Court, Washington 


REPUBLICANS GROW BITTER OVER “BLEEDING KANSAS” 


Tue cartoon, “Liberty the Fair Maid of Kansas in the Hands of the Border Ruffians,” shows the 
bitterness of the Republicans, who charged the Democratic administration with inflicting unspeakable suffer- 
ing and barbaric cruelties upon the people of Kansas. 
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LIBERTY. THE FAIR MAID OF KANSAS_IN THE HANDS OF THE “BORDER RUFFIANS” 


700 From a contemporary Republican cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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THE DIS-UNITED STATES—A. BLACK BUSINESS. 


7OL From a cartoon in Punch, Nov. 8, 1856, by permission of the proprietors 


ENGLAND SYMPATHIZES WITH THE SOUTH THE AMERICAN TWINS, OR NORTE xh ie: 


Eneuisx observers watched the developments of events in the 

United States with growing concern. They saw two hostile 7? "by panmsston of the proprietors 
civilizations emerging in the republic across the Atlantic. British sentiment began to clarify. Punch’s car- 
toon, “ The Dis-United States” should be compared with that of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,”’ published 
eight years previous. (See No. 635.) In the earlier drawing the jibe is at America, in the latter the negro appears 
in the rdle of ignorant destroyer. Not without significance is the contrast in figures representing the North 
and South. The uncouth northern farmer is the Yankee democrat who had been so often ridiculed in 
England. The southerner is a gentleman. The contrast is an early expression of the sympathy of the 
British upper classes with the South in spite of the fact that the southern aristocracy was based on slavery. 


CIVIL WAR IN KANSAS 
Tue Dred Scott decision was a challenge to the Republican party. If the Missouri Compromise was un- 
constitutional and if the slave owner could take his property anywhere in the national domain, the platform 
of the Republican party, demanding no further extension of slavery in the territories, was unconstitutional. 
The decision only served to strengthen the determination of the antislavery forces of the North. Some 
months before the decision was handed down, civil war had broken out in Kansas. In May, 1856, 
Lawrence, the center of the Free Soil party, had been attacked by a pro-slavery force from the eastern end 
of the territory and sacked. In re- 
prisal for some lives lost by the 
antislavery people, John Brown led 
a band of men in a series of cold- 
blooded murders of slavery sympa- 
thizers at Dutch Henry’s Crossing 
on the Pottawattomie. This affair 
marked the appearance upon the 
national stage of the fanatic who 
was destined to aid materially in 
bringing the North and South to 
war. Yet such was the temper of 
the times that men of honor and 
standing in the North applauded 
Brown for his massacres, gave him 
money and held meetings in his 
honor. His is one of the many puz- 
i See zing personalities in the drama of 
703 John Brown, 1800-59, from a photograph 


taken in 1855, in the Kansas State Historical slavery and abolitionism. 704 John Brown, from F photograph 
Society, Topeka taken in 1859 
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THE REVOLT OF 
DOUGLAS 


In December, 1857, Bu- 
chanan’s first Congress 
assembled. There was 
excitement from the open- 
ing of the session because 
the Kansas question had 
reached a crisis. Bu- 
chanan had sent the un- 
willing Robert J. Walker 
to Kansas as Governor. 
He had called an election 
for a constitutional con- 
vention. Again the Mis- 
sourians had come over 
the border and had filled 
the ballot boxes with pro- 
slavery votes. The Le- 
compton constitution, 


Sg = : 


705 The Hall of Representatives, with the members in session, from Harper's J 


eekly, Feb. 6, 1858 


guaranteeing the slave owners in Kansas possession of their property, was the result. The Free State men, 
who greatly outnumbered their opponents, had demanded that the constitution be submitted to a fair vote 
of the people, as provided for in Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Act. The convention had refused. Walker 
had appealed to the President to compel submission. Buchanan had declined and Walker had resigned. 
When Congress assembled in December, one of the most dramatic battles in our legislative history was 
pending. Buchanan recommended admission under the pro-slavery constitution and intimated that Demo- 
crats who refused to follow him would receive no mercy from the administration. All eyes were upon the 
Senator from Illinois. In the most effective speech 
of his life Douglas denounced the President and led 
a secession of the northwestern Democrats from 
the dominant party of the South. After a prolonged 
and acrimonious debate a compromise was reached. 
Kansas was to be admitted when the Lecompton 
constitution was approved by a popular vote. If 
the vote were favorable, Kansas was to receive large 
grants of public lands within her borders; if un- 
favorable, admission to the Union was to await a 
substantial increase in population. Despite this 
weighting of the scales, the Kansans rejected the 
constitution by a vote of eleven thousand to eighteen 
hundred. 


LINCOLN RIDING THE CIRCUIT 


SHortLy after the “revolt of Douglas,’ an in- 
conspicuous Illinois lawyer suddenly became a 
national figure. In 1858 Douglas sought reélection 
to his seat in the Senate. The Republicans of 
Illinois pitted against him a man known and 
respected throughout the state for his character 
and his political ability. Douglas looked upon 
Lincoln as an antagonist who would force him to 
his best efforts. The ensuing campaign was destined 
to become the most famous fight for a Senatorial 
seat in American history. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-65 

Lincotn opened the campaign with a carefully prepared 
speech, at the Republican State Convention, meeting in Spring- 
field, linois, June 16, 1858. He began by saying that the coun- 
try was in the fifth year since the adoption of Douglas’ policy 
of “popular sovereignty” which was to put an end to the slav- 
ery agitation. Far from being ended, agitation had steadily in- 
creased. “In my opinion,” said Lincoln, “it will not cease until 
a crisis has been reached and passed. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave, half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved. I do not expect the house to fall; but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is the course of ultimate extinction, or 
its advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the states, old as well as new, North as well as South.” 
This bold pronouncement excited the fears of Lincoln’s timid 
friends and laid him open to the conventional attacks of the | 
supporters of slavery. Lincoln, however, never lowered his lofty 74tarhe debate with Douglas at la eg | 
tone of opposition to slavery. 


1858, courtesy of F. R. Jeiliffe, Galesburg 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 


A surtus of debates between the two candidates was arranged. In the course of this famous interchange, 
Lincoln showed, first, that Douglas would not serve the Republicans, since his principle of squatter sovereignty 
was an insecure basis for the establishment of free-soil states; second, that Douglas was no longer a fit candi- 
date for the southern Democrats, for he forced Douglas, in the debate at Freeport, to quibble on the effect 
of the Dred Scott case until the South labelled him “ heretic.”” Douglas won the seat in the Senate, but at the 
expense of his chances for the Presidency in 1860. 
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ST ee JOHN BROWN’S RAID 


In October, 1859, the country was 
startled by news of a night attack on the 
eee Government arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 

" HEAD-QUARTERS WHR: DEPARTMENT, Virginia. John Brown believed that the 
: Ue ised Horr (Ded, time had come to rouse the slaves to 

bee Ge a Yleren tba vid «CE eg rebel and throw off their shackles. His 

. Coes wdeacieke See e Mpg tu —- | Plan was that of a madman. | With a 

Appoint ond Gommisston he wa AP, 1S Lor => C apis aie handful of followers he surprised and 
captured the arsenal which was to pro- 

eR SD ITB ey, / He, he “, CB) Oo la (87 vide the arms for the slave insurrection. 

4 Sabon. Ody “toque ae, - | He then called upon the slaves to rise 

LE, ana mh a | against their masters. Before midnight 

— the village was patroled by his armed 

709 Commission issued by sok Brows See his Focretary oe wae Kasy, reproduced mien, six Of 7 un hadebe une icra ee 
bring in a numberof neighboring planters with their slaves. 
He had seized several leading citizens as hostages, but had 
allowed a railway train to pass through the town north- 
ward, and this of course carried the news. Governor Wise 
of Virginia promptly sent the state militia to the scene. 
Colonel Robert E. Lee led a small force of United States 
troops against the disturbers of the peace. The slaves did 
not rise. Brown and his band were surrounded in a little 
building called the engine house, and were shot down one by 
one. Brown refused to surrender and when some of his men 
aimed at passers-by he said: “Don’t shoot! That man is un- 
armed.”” Then Brown was captured, though not until he had 
been badly wounded. A thrill of horror ran through the 
slave states as the people of the South pictured to themselves 


710 Jonn 1 Brown's Fort at Hasier 8 Ferry, as it appeared f 
some years after the raid. © Rau Studios, Inc. what the result would have been had Brown succeeded in 


starting an insurrection of the negroes. In the North, Brown was widely acclaimed a hero. When such a 
deed could arouse such different emotions, there could be no doubting that the Union was in danger. 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN BROWN 
Brown’s trial aroused great excitement in both North and South. It followed speedily upon his capture. 
Able counsel was furnished him and his case received fair handling. But the result was never in doubt. On 
the last day of October, 1859, 
he was convicted of treason, of 
advising slaves and others to 
rebel, and of murder in the 
first degreet He was sentenced 
to be hanged on Friday, the 
second of December. Strong 
pressure was’ brought to bear 
on Governor Wise of Virginia 
to commute the sentence. 
Even his life was threatened. 
To the threats and appeals 
Wise replied: “I am warned 
that hanging will make hima f 
martyr. Ah! Will it? Why? | 
The obvious answer to that 
question shows me _ above 


everything else the necessity ae = 
: S 22 711 John Brown atraicned | bene the court at Charlestown, Va., from a sketch 
for hanging him. time by James E. Taylor Bude at che 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE RAID 


TueE southern people demanded the execution 
of Brown as a just punishment of a heinous 
crime. Emerson called him “that new saint, 
than whom none purer or more brave was ever 
led by love of men into conflict and death.” 
Men in both sections, however, tried to mini- 
mize the significance of Harper’s Ferry. Thus, 
a southern correspondent for Harper’s Weekly 
wrote of the trial: ‘‘ Here, in all probability, is 
an end of old John Brown — saint or sinner, 
martyr or murderer, famous or infamous, as the 
case may be. We may yet all have to acknowl- 
edge that we owe him for one good turn: with 
desperate hand he has blown up the whole 
magazine of abolition pyrotechnics — pray 
God there may not be a cracker or a squib 
remain unburned! Brethren of the North, 
when hereafter any man shall attempt to pro- eae. ; 

fane your rostrums or your pulpits with incen- Be emer his Soh cone te 


Joi Brown. ‘Here! Take this, and follow me. My name’s Brown.” 


diary abuse and revilings against any section Corrre, ‘Please God! Mr. Brown, dat is onpossible. We ain't done seedin’ yit at our house.” 
of our common country, I charge you smite 712 From a cartoon in Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 26, 1859 
him on the mouth — with the word Harper’s Ferry.” 


UNION MEETINGS IN THE 
NORTH 


In the North huge meetings were 
held to laud the Union and urge its 
preservation. The very enthusi- 
asm shown at these meetings, like 
the hidden warning in the writings 
of the southerner, indicate the 
tenseness of public feeling. The 
Congress which assembled shortly 
after John Brown’s execution spent 
its time in tossing defiance from one 
side to the other and back again. 
Senator Grimes of Iowa wrote his 
wife: ‘““The members on both sides 
are mostly armed with deadly 
weapons, and it is said that the 
friends of each are armed in the 
galleries.” Throughout the coun- 
try militia companies were forming 
and military exhibitions came to be 
of common occurrence. Such dem- 
onstrations and conduct of this 
kind were at bottom very different 
from the rough and ready methods 
customary in American politics. 
There was now a tenseness of feel- 
ing that expressed dread of an im- 
pending crisis. 


Stine the New York Academy of Music, Dec. 19, 1859, from 
Harper's Weekly, Jan. 7, 1860 
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THE SPLIT IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Sucn was the spirit in which the parties approached the election 
of 1860. The Democratic convention met at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in April. Douglas was the recognized leader of the north- 
ern branch of the party; but in February, the southerners had, in 
the form of resolutions presented in Congress by Jefferson Davis, 
tested his sympathy for the extreme pro-slavery view and found 
him wanting. When, therefore, a majority at Charleston voted to 
stand by the Douglas doctrine enunciated at Freeport, the delegates 
from seven slave states withdrew. 


715 William L. Yancey, 1814-63, from an 
engraving after a daguerrotype ° 


SECEDERS CHEER FOR A 
SOUTHERN REPUBLIC 


Tue break-up of the Charleston 
convention was a dramatic event. 
William L. Yancey, who as radical 
advocate of secession had been the 
counterpart in the South of William 
Lloyd Garrison in the North, led 
the Alabama delegation from the 
hall. One after another, other dele- 
t gates followed after speeches of 
716 Meeting of the ee Seceders at St. Andrew’s Hall, Charleston, April 30, 1860, explanation. That night the seceders 
rom Harper's Weekly, May 12, 1860 : : 

and their friends held a jubilee and 

marched about the streets with a band. Yancey addressed crowds wild with excitement, cheering for a 


southern republic. The rupture of the Democratic party meant that an important bond holding the 
North and South together had snapped. 
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TWO DEMOCRATS ARE NOMINATED 
FOR PRESIDENT 


Eacu wing of the Democratic party put a candidate into 
the field. The southerners advanced John C. Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky as their standard-bearer. To Breck- 
inridge went the support of the Buchanan administration. 
Breckinridge stood on a platform which declared: ‘That 
the government of a territory . . . is provisional and tem- 
porary; and during its existence, all citizens of the United 
States have an equal right to settle with their property in 
the territory, without their rights, either of person or of 
property, being destroyed or impaired by congressional 
legislation” and “ that it is the duty of the Federal govern- 
ment, in all its departments, to protect, when necessary, 
the rights of persons and property in the territories, and 
wherever else its constitutional authority extends.” 
Meanwhile, the northern rump at the Charleston con- 
vention of the party became deadlocked. Douglas, 
standing firmly by his well-known doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, was the leading candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination; but he could not muster supporters in 
number equal to two thirds of the original full mem- 
bership of the convention. So the body adjourned to 
Baltimore, where, through a change in the rules for nomi- 
nating candidates, Douglas was chosen over the opposi- 
tion of the Buchanan administration. 
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717 John C. Breckinridge, 1821-75, from a photograph 
by Brady 
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719 Candidates for the Republican Nomination in 1860, from photographs 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT 


Tue Republicans met at Chicago in May, in the new “ wigwam” built by local political clubs for the purpose. 
The party leaders realized that a man of moderate, but decisive, views was desirable, one, moreover, who 
would undermine Douglas’ strength in the Northwest. Seward of New York was the most prominent candi- 
date. In 1850 he had spoken of a “higher law” than the Constitution; in 1858 he had told the North that it 
was engaged in an “irrepressible conflict”’ that must make the nation all slave or all free. 

“The Republicans had no division among themselves upon doctrine. Such division as existed was due to 
the ordinary rivalry of political leaders. In the opinion of all his enemies and of most Americans, Seward was 
the Republican man of the hour. During much of 1859 he had discreetly withdrawn from the country and had 
left to his partisans the conduct of his campaign, which seems to have been going well when he returned in 
the midst of the turmoil following the death of John Brown. Nevertheless, he was disturbed over his pros- 
pects, for he found that in many minds both North and South he was looked upon as the ultimate cause of all 
the turmoil. His famous speech on the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was everywhere quoted as an exultant proph- 
ecy of these terrible latter days. It was long the custom to deny Seward any good motive in a speech which 
he now delivered, just as it was to deny Webster any good motive for his famous 7th of March speech. .. . 
Both men were seeking the Presidency; both, we may fairly believe, wére shocked by the turmoil of political 
currents; each tried oiling the waters, and in the attempt each ruined his candidacy. Seward’s speech in 
condemnation of John Brown in February, 1860, was an appeal to the conservative North against the radical 
North and to many of his followers it seemed a change of front. It certainly gained him no new friends and it 
lost him some old ones so that his star as presidential candidate began its decline. The first ballot in the 
Republican convention surprised the country. Of the votes, two hundred and thirty-three were necessary 
for a choice. Seward had only one hundred and seventy-three and one half. Next to him, with one hun- 
dred and two votes, stood none of the leading candidates, but the comparatively obscure Lincoln. A gap 
of more than fifty votes separated Lincoln from Cameron, Chase and Bates. On the second ballot, Seward 
gained eleven votes while Lincoln gained seventy-nine. The enemies of Seward, finding it impossible to 
combine on any of the conspicuous candidates, were moving toward Lincoln, the man with the fewest 
enemies. The third ballot gave Lincoln the nomination.” — NaTHanten W. STEPHENSON, Abraham Lincoln 
and the Union, The Chronicles of America Series, Vol. 29, pp. 75-6, New Haven, 1920. 
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720 David Davis, 1815-86. © L. C. Handy 


WHAT CAUSED LINCOLN’S NOMINATION 


Srwarp’s February speech had, in short, led too many northerners to see in him a compromising charac- 
ter unfitted for the strenuous days ahead. The choice, therefore, fell upon Lincoln. This result was brought 
about in part by the able management of David Davis, Lincoln’s aide at Chicago, and in part because the 
little that was known in the East about Lincoln gave him the reputation of being a determined opponent 
of slavery. A fourth convention was held early in May, at Baltimore, composed of men who hoped to be able 
to cling to the historic order of things. As the Constitutional Union party, they adopted a platform declaring 
for “no political principle other than the Constitution of the country, the union of the States, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.’ The candidates were John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts. 
The convention was composed, for the most part, of highly respectable, middle-aged and elderly men who, 
‘alarmed at the bitterness of the sectional controversy, had met with the idea of saving the imperiled Union. 


— , from the portrait in the Tennessee 723. Edward Everett, 1794-1865, from an engraving in the 
722 oe aay) couriony of the ‘Tennessee Historical Society collection of the Bostonian Society, Boston 
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From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in ‘possession of the publishers 


A CRITICAL CAMPAIGN 
THE ensuing campaign was exciting. Many felt that momentous changes were impending. The timid, 
shrinking from the extremes of the Republican and Democratic platforms, found apparent security in the 
program of the Bell-Everetts, as representing a moderate course to which all could safely subscribe. 
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725 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


RIDICULE OF THE REPUBLICANS 
AGAINST the Republican party and its candidates were revived the accusations that had been made in 1856. 
Its rivals held it up to the people as composed of a variegated and ill-assorted group of freethinkers, held 


together by the liberal but vague promises of Greeley in his Tribune, and by glittering generalities from the 
candidate. The cartoon represents the Republican procession on its way to the lunatic asylum. 
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726 From a contemporary campaizn cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


THE REPUBLICANS ARE ACCUSED OF STRADDLING 


In the North the Republicans were fighting the field; in the South they made little headway. In Pennsyl- 
vania they stressed the desirability of a protective tariff; in urban communities they advocated “ Free Homes 
for the Homeless’’; while they eagerly sought the foreign vote. So varied were the types of appeal that their 
opponents contended that the party was quibbling and straddling issues. 
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727 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


LINCOLN POPULAR WITH THE YOUNG VOTER AND THE LABORING CLASS 


Lincoun, however, proved a popular candidate with the young men and with the laboring class. The latter 
was easily aroused to favor a man of the people whose election would mean a house-cleaning at the capitol. 
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728 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE CONTEST 


Anp as the campaign developed in the North, it began to be perceived that Lincoln’s personality and his 
principles were greater assets than the schemes of his rivals. The superficial traits of the former back- 
woodsman were gradually forgotten, as the courage, integrity and broad humanity of the candidate 
became more and more evident to all. The Democrats, moreover, found their leaders pulling in opposite 
directions, to the destruction of all hopes for victory. 
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729 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 
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REPUBLICAN TACTICS 
From the outset of the campaign the 
split in the Democratic party was 
looked upon by political wiseacres as 
the decisive factor in the contest. 
Douglas made a brilliant fight. He 
took the stump and campaigned 
throughout the North. His motive 
seems to have been not so much hope 
of election in 1860 as a desire to main- 
tain the enthusiasm and discipline 
of his party against the next presiden- 
tial campaign when he hoped that the 
northern and southern factions could 
be brought together. The Republi- 
cans, taking every advantage of their 


tactical opportunity, organized their 
followers into “Wide Awake Clubs.” 
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Procession of ‘‘Wide Awakes”’ at New 


823 


Oct. 13, 1860 


The “ Wide Awakes” enlivened many a night in the autumn of 1860 with their torch-light processions. 
They marched, not only in great cities like New York but in small country towns, creating enthusiasm for 
Lincoln and conviction of Republican victory. 


DOUGLAS PLEADS FOR THE UNION 


Toward the end of the struggle, Douglas, frightened by secession talk in the South, abandoned his campaign 
in the North and made a tour in the slave states in a last-minute endeavor to swing that section from Breckin- 
ridge to Bell, who was pledged to maintain the Union. This meant the surrender of his own region to the 
Republicans, and an abandonment of his own hopes of election. He pleaded with the South not to secede in 


the event of Lincoln’s election. 
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From photographs of Lincoln taken by Hesler in June 1860, at Springtield, Ill. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ELECTED 


Tue election showed clearly the political separation between North and South. Lincoln carried the North 
solidly, except for New Jersey; Breckinridge the South. In the border states, where sentiment was divided, 
the vote was split between the conservative candidates, Bell and Douglas. “Northern radicalism won the 
North, Southern radicalism won the South, and the middle region was for inaction with regard to slavery.” 
— C. R. Fisu, Development of American Nationality, p. 358. The extreme partisans of slavery did not even 
wait for the election of Lincoln before they began to make active preparations for insurrection. 
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From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
SECEDES 


AIDED by a divided opposi- 
tion, the Republicans had 
won the Presidency. But 
they failed to secure a major- 
ity in either House of Con- 
gress. ‘The more temperate 
men, therefore, hoped that 
the final break between the 
sections could be averted. 
“But the psychology of the 
situation played inevitably 
into the hands of the extrem- 
ists. Twenty-five years of 
increasing sectional bitterness 
had caused the two branches 
of the American people to 
lose faith in each other.’ — 
A. M. ScuuesincEr, Political 
and Social History of the < 
United States, Pp: 170. In South 735 Secession Te in front of the Mills ETT 
Carolina, matiere ihe radicals Illustrated Newspaper, Dec. 1, 186 
were stronger than elsewhere in the South, the Governor had told the legislature, on November 5, that if 
Lincoln were elected, a state convention would be summoned, similar to that of 1788, to consider the advisa- 
bility of secession. On December 17, therefore, the convention met at Charleston; and three days later it 
unanimously repealed the act of 1788 
ratifying the Constitution and dissolved 
the “union now subsisting between 
South Carolina and other States, under 
the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica.”” Commissioners were dispatched 
to Washington to settle questions con- 
cerning the division of national property 
in the state and of the national debt, and 
to other slave states to win their co- 
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736 Robert Barnwell Rhett, 1800-76, framer of the 
Ordinance of Secession, courtesy of A. Burnet Rhett, 


Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. Charleston 


737 Facsimile of the South Carolina Ordinance of Secession, in the American 
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Hibernian Hall. 


738 A Street View in Charleston, 8. C., from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Dec. 1860 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFEDERACY 

In these states there was division of opinion, not as to the constitutionality of secession, but as to its present 
expediency. In Georgia, in particular, the struggle was close. Alexander Stephens counseled delay, declaring 
that Lincoln could do nothing “unless backed by power in Congress,’’ and in Congress he would not have a 
majority. Opposed to Stephens was Robert Toombs, a leading “ fire-eater” of the South. In the end Toombs 
was victorious, and on January 19 Georgia seceded. Before the first of February, seven other Gulf states 
followed. On the fourth, delegates met at Montgomery to form a southern confederation; and on the 
eighth they adopted a provisional constitution, expressly sanctioning slavery, and elected Jefferson Davis 
and Alexander Stephens provisional president and vice-president. 
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739 From a contemporary cartoon published by J. L. Magee, Philadelphia, in the New York Historical Society 
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BUCHANAN UNWILLING TO 
COERCE SECEDING STATES 


RESPONSIBILITY for meeting these developments 
fell upon Buchanan and the Congress which 
assembled in December, 1860. Buchanan, by 
nature timid, feared that forceful measures 
would throw fuel upon flames which, if left 
alone, might expire for lack of encouragement. 
In his message, therefore, while declaring seces- 
sion unconstitutional, he stated that he believed 
the National Government had no right to coerce 
a state. Congress was left to deal with the crisis 
without executive guidance. Once more it 
attempted compromise. Under the lead of 
Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, various plans 
to placate the slave states were debated, without 
avail. 


FORT SUMTER LEADS TO A 
STATE OF WAR 


MEANWHILE, South Carolina had bestirred her- 
self to actions that threatened to force the 
Government’s hand. In Charleston harbor lay 
Fort Sumter, occupied by Federal troops under 
Major Anderson. After much urging, the Presi- 
dent dispatched the Star of the West with mili- 
tary supplies and provisions to the aid of the 
fort. Upon her arrival in the harbor, on Janu- 
ary 9, Confederate batteries opened fire. Igno- 
rant of the plans of his superiors, Major Anderson was not prepared to aid the vessel, which returned to 
New York. Though confronted with a casus belli, Buchanan failed to act. Effective management of the 
situation remained a problem to be faced by the new President, who took office on March 4, 1861. 
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740 John J. Crittenden, 1787-1863, from a photograph by L. C. Handy 
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741 From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in the New York Historical Society 
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. Another portrait, after an original by Van 


Dyck, is in Vol. I, p. 211. 


. The Cotton portrait by Smibert is in Vol. I, 


p- 218. 


. This rare volume came from the press of 


Hezekiah Usher. 


. According to the record, there were four com- 


missioners to negotiate with Berkeley. The 
picture shows but three. 

Lely, born in Westphalia, studied in Holland, 
then painted in England under the patronage 
of Charles I. He became eminent as the por- 
traitist in England of celebrities of his time. 

A portrait of Clarendon after Gerard Soest is 
in Vol. I, p. 264. 

There has been controversy as to whether the 
Connecticut charter in the State Library is 
the original or whether the original is the one 
in the Connecticut Historical Society at Hart- 
ford. The charter was executed in duplicate 
May 10, 1662, the one that was first sealed 
being the original. The claim is made for the 
Historical Society’s possession that it bears 
internal evidence of being the original in that 
it has the words “‘per fine five pounds” written 
on it, which do not appear on the State Li- 
brary’s historical duplicate. 

Picture an imaginary conception of a custom 
of which few details have been handed down. 

By a Virginia-born artist and illustrator of 
ability who was known for conscientious work; 
architectural details open to criticism. 

Pyle’s fanciful picture is valuable as expressing 
the spirit of an occasion of which few details are 
known. Artist known for his close study of 
American history and of period costume. For 
other examples of his work see Vol. I. 


_ The order-in-council and the proclamation were 


printed together as a four-page leaflet. 
Original in the Old South Church, Boston. 


The Charter Oak was destroyed in a hurricane 
in August, 1856. Charles De Wolf Brownell 
was known as one of the Connecticut valley 
painters. His painting, formerly owned by 
ex-Governor Jewell, is framed in wood sawed 
from the tree. Poems have been written 
about this tree, among them the lines of 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney: 


Out laughed that hoary Oak, and op’d 
Its bosom’s secret cell, 

And brought the entrusted treasure forth 
Which it had guarded well. 
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Drawn probably by W. L. Shepperd. See 16. 
Statue erected in memory of Leisler, who as 
Governor of New York in 1689 bought land 
now the site of New Rochelle as a place of 
refuge for persecuted Huguenots. 

An earlier portrait is in Vol. XII, section on 
Graphic Arts, p. 225. 

A discussion on this broadside, by some re- 
garded also as a newspaper, appears in Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Vol. 9, p. 421. 

The Board of Trade met first at the Palace of 
Whitehall after its appointment in 1696, occu- 
pying at first temporary and then permanent 
quarters probably located in the neighborhood 
of the other offices east or south of the ban- 
«queting hall. After the fire of 1698 which 
destroyed part of the central portion of the 
palace, the board moved to the reconstructed 
Cock-pit. The new office was the home of the 
board for seventeen years, and was situated 
just inside of the Holbein gateway to the right 
and consequently a little south of where 
the portico of Dover House is to-day. The 
Secretaries of State had their offices prior to 
1761 in Whitehall, at first before the fire in 
the old palace and afterwards in the Cock-pit 
on the ground floor facing the street. 

Charles Bridges, an English artist, was in Vir- 
ginia from 1730 to 1750. Many portraits 
formerly attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
were painted by Bridges. He made portraits 
of the family of William Byrd, who recom- 
mended him to Gov. Spotswood as “worthy 
to be the ‘sergeant painter’ of Virginia.” 

In this picture the workman, Dennis Lawrence, 
who built the State House, is talking with 
Andrew Hamilton, deputy-Governor, and the 
figure in the background is Dr, John Kearsley, 
member of the committee. 

William Cogswell, 1819-1903, a portrait painter 
chiefly self-taught. 

The dismembered snake device is believed to 
nave been designed and cut by Benjamin 
Franklin, having appeared first in his paper, 
The Pennsyloarra Gazette, on May 9, 1754, 
following an account of the capture of Captain 
Trent’s men, wherein Franklin refers to the 
*disunited state of the colonies.”” This was just 
before Franklin left for Albeny to present his 
plan for a union to the Congress of the Colonies. 
The snake device was reproduced the following 
week (May 13, 1754) in the New York Gazette 
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as shown, and continued in use for twenty years 
®. 
thereafter among the colonies. 


75, 76, 77. Only known original of a Writ of Assist- 


99. 


108. 


113. 


121. 


122. 


ance. 
Another portrait of Otis by Blackburn is in 
Vol. XI, -p: 51; 

Portrait painted in England after Bernard’s 
return from America. 


. For an exhaustive account of the Patrick Henry 


miniature and other Henry portraits see 
C. H. Hart, Proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Vol. 
26, 1913. 

The Virginia Resolutions, as here printed, differ 
in phraseology, but not materially in substance, 
from Henry’s original draft. One of the 
resolutions as adopted does not appear in the 
published version. 

British political caricatures of the eighteenth 
century were done by free-lance draftsmen and 
sold to London publishers who issued them on 
separate sheets. They were purchased not 
only by individuals, but by publishers of books 
and magazines to illustrate the text on Colonial 
affairs. T. Bowles was one of the principal 
publishers of such “‘penny” caricatures which 
were referred to as “humorous prints.” Few 
were signed. They were sometimes accom- 
panied by doggerel verse, and in general were 
anti-ministerial in tone and essentially coarse 
in conception. See 113, 170, 176, 205. 

A contemporary version of this rare caricature 
has the following explanation: ‘“ The Hero of 
this Print is the gentle Mr. Stamper, who is 
carrying to the Family Vault his favourite 
Child, in a Coffin, Miss Amu-stamp, about 
12 Months old. Anti-Sejanus, who reads the 
Burial Service, is the first in the Procession. — 
After him follow Two Pillars of the Law, 
supporting Two Black Flags: on which are 
the usual Stamps, consisting of the White 
Rose united with the Thistle, supposed to have 
been originally contrived on the Tenth of 
June. The expressive Motto of Semper eadem 
is preserved: but the Price of the Stamp is 
changed to Three Farthings, which the Budget 
explains: and the .small Numbers, which are 
pointed at, are too contemptible to deserve 
Notice by the Majority. The Chief Mourner, 
Sejanus, follows Mr. Stamper. Then Two 
remarkable Personages, the celebrated Weaver 
and Lord Gawkee: after them Jemmy Twitcher, 
with his Friend and Partner, Lord H-~—. 
Two B s conclude the Procession. Upon 
the Fore Ground are two large Bales of Black 
Cloth and Stamps returned from America.” 
For other Copley portraits, see 148, 157, 207, 
247, 254, 443, also Vol. XII. 

Fictitious portrait typical of several other 
portraits of Revolutionary leaders that ap- 
peared in England to satisfy public curiosity 


130. 


134. 


141. 


145. 


147, 


148. 


149. 


152. 


64. By a leading American mural painter. 


167. 


168, 


regarding men and affairs in the colonies. See 
paper by C. H. Hart, Frauds in Historical 
Portraiture, Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1915, pp. 87-99. 


. Augustus Charles Pugin, famous as an au- 


thority on English architecture of the time, 
supplied the architectural details and Row- 
landson, the English caricaturist, the figures. 
Original of the illustration was by Hubert 
Francois Gravelot, a noted French illustrator 
of late eighteenth-century books. 

Paul Revere (1735-1818) worked as a copper- 
plate engraver, die-sinker, silversmith, and 
founder of church bells. He is reputed to 
have been a rapid engraver. The Boston 
Massacre (No. 148) is his most noted work 
in this line. See also Vol. XII, No. 372. 

This: Caricature, according to James Parton, 
Caricature and other Comic Art, New York, 
1877, has been attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin, who was living in London at the time 
and writing anonymous articles in favor of 
the American cause. In this issue of The 
Political Register is an unsigned article criti- 
cizing Britain’s treatment of. the Colonies, 
followed by the King’s speech referring to the 
Crown’s possible loss of the American Colonies 
through their “disobedience.” 

Imaginary reconstruction, correct in spirit, by 
a painter of “patriotic” subjects for popular 
consumption. 

By a painter of American history known for 
careful study of period costume and historical 
detail. For other examples of his work see 
Vols. I and VI. 

See 134. The original of the “Massacre” is 
now believed to have been drawn by Henry 
Pelham, J. S. Copley’s half-brother. 

For other Copley portraits, see 121, 157, 
443, also Vol. XII. : 
See 31. 

For 
other examples of his work see Vols. I and 
XII. 

Frangois Godefroy and Nicolas Ponce were 
French artists who in 1783-84 issued a collec- 
tion of sixteen engravings of which this was 
one. The series was called the First French 
Book on the United States of America. 

169. These caricatures are two of a series 
executed in mezzotint and issued in 1774-75 
by the London publishers Sayre & Bennett 
referring to the Boston Port Bill. They are 
attributed by R. T. H. Halsey to Phillip 
Dawe, an English artist who studied with 
Hogarth and had much of his clever humor. 
Dawe is credited also with the caricatures 
179, 199, 200, 211. They show remarkable 
knowledge of colonial politics of the day and 
are pro-American in tone. Their effect and 
probably their purpose was to satirize the 
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178. 
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185. 
188. 


190. 
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policies of the British government. For 
further discussion of them see R. T. H. Halsey, 
Boston Port Bill, published in 1904 by the 
Grolier Club, New York. 

See 108. 

See 108. 

This caricature was undoubtedly copied by 
Paul Revere from an original under the same 
title which appeared in The London Maga- 
zine, April 1774, two months before it ap- 
peared in the Royal American Magazine. 

The first American edition of this pamphlet 
was printed in 1774 at Williamsburg, Va. 
Jefferson’s own copy is in the Library of 
Congress. 

See 168. 

See 18. 

Matteson, a prolific painter of pictures on 
American history whose “popular’’ appeal 
has done much to perpetuate false or exagger- 
ated notions of events. See Vol. XI, p. 37. 
Deland, a Philadelphia painter of the modern 
historical school, whose work is characterized 
by conscientious endeavor to reconstruct 
history from close study of essential facts. 
260. See 168. 

208. See 108. 

See 168. 

See 18. 

This engraving is after an allegorical picture 
by West, which represents Britannia receiving 
under her mantle, supported by Justice and 
Religion, a group of American loyalists, among 
them Sir William Pepperell, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s son and Governor William Franklin of 
New Jersey. 

Ferris, a pupil under French masters, has 
painted fifty or more canvases, now in Inde- 
pendence Hall, on American history. They 
are marked by rich color effects and deep 
sentimental feeling, and reveal close study of 
colonial and revolutionary costume. 

Pine’s picture is useful for the authenticity of 
his portraits. He came from England in 1784 
to Philadelphia, where he met some of the 
signers. In 1785 he spent three weeks at 
Mt. Vernon, painting a portrait of Washing- 
ton. 

This is Jefferson’s original rough draft of the 
Declaration and is so marked by him in the 
margin of the fourth sheet. The draft con- 
tains on sheet one, two verbal changes, one 
each by Franklin and John Adams; on sheet 
two, one by Adams and one by Franklin; 
on sheet three, two by Franklin, and on sheet 
four, one by Franklin. J. C. Fitzpatrick, 
in The Spirit of the Revolution, 1924, says 
Franklin should have been credited with 
eleven changes. The interlineations, excisions 
and substitutions seen in the original draft, 
notably in the third and fourth sheets, indicate 
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235. 


238. 


240. 
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the vigorous editing the document received 
at the hands of Congress. The last sheet was 
considerably altered, liberal deletions and re- 
visions being made in the text as written by 
Jefferson. This is indicated by the note in 
the margin, end of the third line of the draft, 
“a different phraseology inserted.” Jefferson 
in his Notes, in speaking of these changes, says: 
“The idea that we had friends in England 
worth keeping terms with still haunted the 
minds of many. For this reason those passages 
which conveyed censures on the people of 
England were struck out, lest they should 
give them offense. The clause too, repro- 
bating the enslaving the inhabitants of Africa 
was struck out—in compliance to South 
Carolina and Georgia, who had never at- 
tempted to restrain the importation of slaves, 
and who on the contrary still wished to con- 
tinue it. Our northern brethren also I be- 
lieve felt a little tender under those censures; 
for tho’ their people have very few slaves 
themselves yet they had been pretty con- 
siderable carriers of them to others.” 

Trumbull wrote to Jefferson that this picture 
contained forty-seven portraits, thirty-six of 
which Trumbull had painted from life, in- 


‘cluding all the signers who were living in 


1791. He began to paint the picture in 1787 
while in Europe. Two of the portraits he had 
painted from memory and nine he had copied 
from portraits done by others. Jefferson is 
shown in the group that drew up the Declara- 
tion. Trumbull’s painting has no historical 
value as a true representation of the event. 
His effort was rather toward giving to pos- 
terity a picture containing actual portraits of 
the men whose names were attached to the 
immortal document. (In two cases, John 
Dickinson and Thomas Willing of Pennsyl- 
vania, the portraits are not of signers.) 
Trumbull spent much time in preparation. 
The stiffness and formal appearance of the 
signers betray the handicap the artist gave 
himself when he essayed this noble but 
inartistic conception. The picture had to 
run the gauntlet of mild criticism not long 
after its completion in 1824. Edmund 
Randolph referred sarcastically to the display 
of Congressional “legs,” and Greenough, the 
sculptor, replied pointing out that this ap- 
plied only to the legs of ten members. The 
architectural details of the chamber in which 
the Declaration was signed are different in 
Pine’s and Trumbull’s pictures; Pine’s version 
(No. 230) is the more correct. 

Portrait painted while Paine was in England, 
location not known. 

The statue was pulled down on July 9, 1776, 
just after the Declaration of Independence 
had been first read in New York. The head 
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of the statue was preserved by Loyalists, 
while the lead body was taken to Litchfield, 
Conn., and there molded by patriotic ladies 
into bullets to be used against the King’s 
troops. The artist Johannes A. Oertel, 1823— 
1909, painted the picture in 1852, and it 
was published as a steel engraving. Oertel 
produced many religious pictures, including 
the Rock of Ages which became a popular 
“chromo.” 

See 108. 

See 108. 


. This and similar pictures helped, perhaps 


designedly, to influence French public opinion 
to support the American alliance and in this 
sense were propaganda. 


, 268. These obviously French cartoons were 


dated Boston, 1778, probably in derision of 
the British. 


. The cartoon gives possibly the earliest repre- 


sentation of Brother Jonathan. 

273. See 108. 

276. See 108. 

280, 282. See 108. 

West gave as a reason for not finishing this 
picture that he had no portrait of the British 
Commissioner, who died without leaving a 
likeness. 

The artist made pencil studies at the scenes 
of Franklin’s life in America before painting 
a series of murals for the Franklin Union, 
shown in this chapter. 

The original portrait of Franklin by Chamber- 
lin was formerly in the possession of Joshua 
Bates, 1788-1864, an American financier of the 
firm of Barring Brothers & Co., London. It 
passed to his grandson, Victor Vander Weyer, 
of London. A copy by C. D. Leslie is in the 
Harvard University collection. 

Benjamin Wilson succeeded Hogarth in 1761 
as “Sergeant Painter” of England. He 
painted George III and the Queen in 1776. 
Schuessele, born in Alsace, studied in Paris 
under Delaroche and painted this picture in 
Philadelphia in 1856; later other pictures 
on American history which were engraved as 
large prints by John Sartain. 

This Franklin letter to Strahan was not sent. 
This portrait was made by Charles Nicolas 
Cochin the younger, who belonged to a famous 
French family of artists. 

Baron André Edouard Jolly, born at Brussels 
in 1799, was a Belgian officer, who painted 
historical and genre pictures about 1835-40. 
Mirzbach cites him as an art patron and 
amateur painter. 

In the cartoon the group of figures repre- 
senting the four quarters of the Earth — 
Europe impersonated by D’Alembert, Asia 
by Catherine II of Russia, Africa by Prince 
Orinoco, America by Benjamin Franklin — 
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327. 


348, 


357. 


366. 
371. 


372. 


373. 


are being warned to desist from paying 
homage to Voltaire by the winged and blind- 
folded figure of Prejudice and Ignorance. 
On Voltaire’s tomb an inscription reads: 

In this sad and fatal tomb rests the shadow of Voltaire, 
Weep, ye Beaux Arts, you no longer have a Father —and the 
Universe has lost its Torch. 

Voltaire and Franklin had met amid great 
enthusiasm in Paris in 1778, just after the 
conclusion of the treaty between France and 
America. Voltaire died a few months later. 
Andreas Stéttrup, 1754-1812, a German por- 
trait painter and engraver. 

Another portrait of Morris by Gilbert Stuart 
will be found in Vol.. VI. 

Pinckney had this portrait painted by Stuart 
when he was on a visit to England. The 
origital remained in the Pinckney family for 
a long time. In recent years it was obtained 
by Charles Henry Hart for Alexander S. 
Cochran, who deposited it in Philipse Manor 
Hall. 


. The background of the picture is inaccurate; 


the portraits on the wall are a nineteenth 
century addition. “The scene is Philadelphia; 
Washington is in the chair behind a table on 
a low dais. To the right foreground are 
Madison, with cloak on arm, and Alexander 
Hamilton, standing. Farther back near 
Washington stands Jefferson talking to an- 
other delegate whose back is turned. In the 
group of four men standing to the left in the 
foreground, the characteristic face of Benjamin 
Franklin gives a familiar look. His un- 
powdered hair hangs loose about his neck.” — 
Brochure issued by the State of Wisconsin. 
Charles B. J. Fevret de St. Memin, artist of 
the French nobility, came to America in 1793 
to escape persecution. He engraved seven 
hundred portraits of prominent Americans 
from 1796 to 1810, working south from 
New York through Washington to South 
Carolina. 

For Gilbert Stuart as a portrait painter, see 
Vol. XII. 

See 230. 

Regarding this portrait, Washington wrote to 
Joseph Reed: “Mr. Campbell whom I never 
saw to my knowledge, has made a very 
formidable figure of the commander-in-chief, 
giving him sufficient portion of terror in his 
countenance.” According to C. H. Hart, 
Frauds in Historical Portraiture, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 
1915, pp. 87-99, as many as 147 fictitious 
portraits of Washington are known. 

Artist’s paintings on American history show 
careful and conscientious renderings of events 
marked by intelligence and insight. 

The artist was elected an N.A. in 1848. He 
studied at Paris, Rome and Diisseldorf, and 
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~executed several historical canvases of note. 


According to Washington Irving, the members 
of Congress “were seated and covered as 
representatives of the sovereignty of the 
Union.” Trumbull’s painting of the same 
event is in the Yale School of the Fine Arts. 
(See Vol. I, No. 400.) 

See 372. 

Original painted for reproduction as a steel 
plate to satisfy the demand for popular prints 
on American history. 

See 147. 

See 188. 

Washington lived in this house on Franklin 
Square only until March, 1790, when he 
moved into the Macomb mansion, on the 
site of the present No. 39 Broadway. 

Of this portrait Trumbull in his Reminiscences 
says: “I represented him in full uniform, 
standing by a white horse, leaning his arm 
upon the saddle; in the background, a view 
of Broadway in ruins, as it then was, the old 
fort at the termination; British ships and 
boats leaving the shore, with the last of the 
officers and troops of the evacuating army, 
and Staten Island in the distance. Every 
part of the detail of the dress, horse, furniture, 
etc., as well as the scenery was accurately 
copied from the real objects.” 

See 229. 

See 357. 

Peter Lacour, a French artist (1745-1814). 
For other engravings by Doolittle see Vols. 
VI and XII. 

Sharples, an English painter in pastel, made 
many crayon portraits in America between 
1796 and 1811. See Notes on the Pictures, 
Vol. I, p. 310. 

Portrait was painted a few months after Hamil- 
ton’s death. Trumbull’s memorandum of 
Dec. 22, 1804, says: “Did a whole-length 
portrait of General Hamilton for the City, 
from Cerracchi’s bust.” The bust by Joseph 
Cerracchi was modeled in 1794, when Hamil- 
ton was thirty-seven years old. 

The famous ‘“Talleyrand miniature’ was 
made in France after Hamilton’s death, from 
an original crayon drawing done by James 
Sharples, when Hamilton was about forty 
years of age. Talleyrand had admired the 
Sharples portrait and he took it from the wall 
of the Hamilton home when he made his adieux 
on sailing for France. After Hamilton’s 
untimely death Mrs. Hamilton wrote to 
Talleyrand, asking for the portrait. Before 
he returned it, Talleyrand had the French 
artist Chartres make two miniature copies, 
one of which he sent to the Hamilton family 
with the original drawing. 

Daniel Huntington, painter of portraits and 
historical pictures, was twice president of the 
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National Academy. For estimate of his work 
see Vol. XII. “On Friday evening, May 29th, 
(1780) Mrs. Washington held her first ‘levee’ 
which was attended by the fashionable society 
of New York. She afterwards held a recep- 
tion every Friday evening from eight until 
ten o'clock. These ‘levees’ were arranged on 
the plan of the English and French drawing 
rooms, visitors entitled to the privilege by 
reason of official or social position, came 
without special invitation. Full dress was 
required of all. President Washington usually 
attended.” — Irvine, Life of Washington. 


. The cartoon represents the secretary of the 


Boston Constitutional party reading the com- 
pact, with its wretched spelling, to the 
members. 


. Trumbull’s miniatures of celebrities of the day, 


to the number of 56, are in the Yale School of 
the Fine Arts. 


. See 400. 
. Eliphalet F. Andrews, an Ohio artist born in 


1835, studied in Europe and later painted 
portraits in Washington. 


. This crude caricature is one of the earliest 


attempts to visualize Brother Jonathan. 


. This portrait is said to have been painted by 


Stuart in 1824 when Webster was forty-two 
years old. 


. See 357. 
. see 357. 
. Charles Bird King, 1785-1862, studied in 


London, painted in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. Many of his pictures are in the 
Redwood Library, Newport, R. I., and several 
at Harvard University. 


. Charles, born in Scotland, came to America 


and designed, engraved and published carica- 
tures in the English manner. This is one of 
two in which Washington appears. 


. See 506. 
. Brother Jonathan and Master Jonathan were 


appellations given by English cartoonists suc- 
cessively to the young republic of the United 
States. ‘Brother Jonathan” is said to have 
referred originally to Jonathan Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut during the Revolu- 
tion. Washington used to say, “We must 
consult Brother Jonathan,” and it became a 
cognomen for the people. John Doyle used 
“Brother Jonathan” in Punch in 1847, 
“Master Jonathan” appeared in Punch in 
1850 (see No. 656). The Lantern, New York, 
in 1852 had several cartoons drawn by Frank 
Bellew of the figure of Jonathan in high hat 
and striped trousers. Thomas Nast in Harper's 
Weekly took over Bellew’s conception, added 
whiskers and put stars on the vest of Jonathan, 
making the famous Uncle Sam that has been 
the model of most cartoonists since Nast’s 


day. (For Uncle Sam, see also Vol. [X.) 
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562. 
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512. See 506. 


. Madame Plantou painted ‘historical pictures 


and miniatures in Washington and Phila- 
delphia about 1820 to 1825. 


. Vanderlyn (see his Columbus, Vol. I, No. 203) 


after his return from abroad painted portraits 
with considerable success. 


. Krimmel (see also Vol. XII) was German- 


born and painted in Philadelphia. The pic- 
ture contains portraits of local politicians of 
the day. Dunlap speaks of its composition 
as “masterly,” and the figures as ‘beauti- 
fully drawn.” 


. A good example of the rude beginnings of 


American caricature in which less emphasis is 
laid upon the draftsmanship than upon the 
coarse jests and witless text inscribed in the 
“balloons.” 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was an inventor 
(see Vol. V) as well as an artist. While 
first President of the National Academy of 
Design, he invented the electric telegraph, 
which Congress utilized in a line between 
Baltimore and Washington in 1844. (See 
also Vol. XII.) 

Ralph E. W. Earl, 1786-1837, married a 
niece of Andrew Jackson and while living at 
the Hermitage, made several portraits of the 
General. 

See 433. 

See 536. 

The painting is said to contain one hundred 
and thirty portraits. 

Jeffreys a successful illustrator and close 
student of American history. See also Vol. III. 
Edward W. Clay, engraver and lithographer, 
gained fame as a prolific caricaturist of the 
period 1820 to 1845, first through his concep- 
tion of Rats Leaving a Falling House. Clay 
had served as a midshipman in the navy and 
later studied art in Europe. His work is not 
always initialed, and many cartoons of the 
Jackson period and later are undoubtedly by 
his hand. See also 562, 570, 582, 609, 616, 
617. 

See 551. 

The cuts, sometimes cleverly drawn, in the 
Anti-Slavery Almanac undoubtedly had an 
influence in shaping public opinion against 


588. 
592. 


609. 
616. 
627. 


628. 


the South, especially in farming communities 
of the North and Middle West. 

See 551. 

Catlin painted portraits before he devoted — 
himself to depicting the American Indian. 
(See Vol. I.) 

See 551. 

See 551. 

Amans, portrait painter of New Orleans, has 
left no record of his life except some creditable 
portraits. 

Rothermel, a Philadelphia painter who did 
several other pictures of the “patriotic” 
school — Patrick Henry, Gettysburg, ete. 
This picture was extensively distributed as a 
large framing print. Portraits may be identi- 
fied of Calhoun, Webster, Douglas, Benton and 
other ‘hational figures of the day. 


645, 646. See 551. 


648. 
656. 
659. 


See 550. 

See 509. 

From 1832 to 1857 Nathaniel Currier of 
New York issued “colored engravings” or 
“chromos” illustrating current history, rural 
and sporting scenes and personalities. In 
1857 he took as partner James Merritt Ives, 
and under the firm name of Currier & Ives, 
copyrighted prints, many in color, appeared 
from May 6, 1857. These are now acknowl- 
edged to be an important record of American 
history during these years, especially for the 
Civil War period. Some of the productions 
of Currier & Ives are fine examples of this 
form of art. Among the artists who made the 
designs were George Inness, the painter; 
J. H. Bufford, lithographer; Louis Maurer, 
cartoonist; J. M. Ives; Mrs. F. F. Palmer, 
who specialized in rural scenes; Charles 
Parsons, painter and illustrator for Harper’s; 
A. F. Tait, J. Cameron, and G. H. Durrie. 
The prints were issued as separate sheets, 
and buyers used them for publication or for 
posting in shops and homes. Of some of the 
more successful issues of the Civil War period 
as many as 50,000 prints were sold. (See 
also Vol. XII, p. 310.) 


681, 685, 688, 689. See 659. 
724, 725, 729, 731, 734. See 659. 
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Axso.uitionists. See Antislavery. 

Ackermann, Rudolph, Microcosm of London, 61. 

Acts of Trade, first, 10; under Restoration, 11; Randolph 
and enforcement, 15; enforcing act (1696), 23; violations, 
24, 64,71; enumerated articles, 32; Molasses Act (1733), 
32; restriction on colonial manufacture, 32; writs of 
assistance, 39; Grenville and enforcement, 42; Sugar 
Act (1764), 42; Townshend Acts, 57, 67, 68; Board of 
Commissioners at Boston, mobbed, 63, 64; and inde- 
pendent United States, 151. 

Adams, Charles Francis, vice-presidential candidacy, 281. 

Adams, Henry, on Burr, 211. 

Adams, John, on Otis’ writs of assistance speech, 40; 
on Otis’ Vindication, 41; Continental Congress, 87; 
autographs, 91, 128, 148; on irregular government, 
104; and independence, committee, 106, 107; treaty of 
peace, 127, 128; on Franklin, 141; and Massachusetts 
constitution, 149; and commercial treaty, 151; and 
Washington’s appointment to command, 163; Vice- 
president, 177, 178; on Ellsworth, 179; Davila, 189; 
election as President, 196; portraits, 196; and factions, 
196; and France, 197, 198, 200; and Sedition Act, 201; 
midnight judges, 207. 

Adams, John Quincy, peace negotiations, 230, 231; auto- 
graph, 230; in Cabinet, 232; Spanish negotiations, 235; 
and Monroe Doctrine, 236; election as President, 238, 
239; portrait, 240; character, 240; campaign of 1828, 
defeat, 240-242; and Texas, 262; and gag rules, 263. 

Adams, Samuel, instructions to representatives, 43; por- 
traits, 58; as radical leader, 58, 72; Circular Letter, 
59; and non-importation, 63; and Boston Massacre, 
69; Committees of Correspondence, 72, 77; and tea, 
74, 75; Continental Congress, 87; autograph, 91; 
and independence, 106; constitutional convention, 149; 
and Shays’ Rebellion, 151; and Federal Convention, 
153; and Ratification, 155. 

“Adams and Liberty,” 240. 

Adet, Pierre Auguste, portrait, 197; as Minister, 197. 

Administration, during American Revolution, 146; first 
federal departments, 180. See also Governors; Govern- 
ment; Imperialism; Presidency. 

Admiralty, piracy trials, 24; and Stamp Act, 44. 

Agriculture, as main occupation, 129; effect of American 
Revolution, 129. 

Alabama, admission, 233. 

Albany (N. Y.) Institute, material from, 191. 

Albany Plan, 36, 135. 

Alexander, Francis, “Prudence Crandall,” 259. 

Alexander, James, Zenger affair, 33, 34. 

Alien and Sedition Acts, 200, 201; enforcement, 201; 
reaction, 202. 

Alix, P. M., “Benjamin Franklin,” 139. 

Allegiance, Washington’s oath, 112. 

Almanacs, Poor Richard’s, 131, 134; Anti-Masonic, 250; 
Abolitionist, 260, 283; campaign of 1840, 267. 

© Alternative of Williamsburg,” 93. 

Alton, Ill., Lovejoy riot, 260. 

Amans, Jaques, “Zachary Taylor,” 283. ae 


Amendments, attempted to Articles of Confederation, 151; 
first to Federal Constitution, 156, 182; proposal by a 
state, 238. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, material from, 
Sy 24: 635 212, 218s 2225 294" 995.256, 261, 300) 303; 
BV, BY4), BPA. 

American Anti-Slavery Almanac, 261. 

American Anti-Slavery Society, cartoons, 261, 263. 

American Colonization Society, 257. 

American Numismatic Society, New York, material from, 
14, 264. 

American party. See Know-Nothing. 

American Philosophical Society, founders, 50, 134. 

American Revolution, causes, 2, 3, 38, 130; social and 
political effect, 3, 129; as civil war, 3; writs of assistance 
as arbitrary acts, 39, 40; right of taxation, 40, 41; 
Parson’s Cause and contract theory, 41; Grenville’s 
policy, 42; colonial taxation and representation, 42, 
43; Stamp Act incident, 44-56; Declaratory Act, 56; 
Townshend Acts and Massachusetts Circular Letter, 
non-importation, 56-59, 63-66, 71; Dickinson and 
S. Adams as types, 57, 58, 72; royal policy of coercion, 
British opposition to it, 66, 67; Boston Massacre, 69; 
irritating incidents, 69, 71, 72; development of de 
facto government, 72, 77, 84, 86, 93, 95, 104; tea incident, 
73-78; British attitude and Coercive Acts, 79-82, 
163; effect of Coercive Acts, 82-86; policy of resistance, 
Suffolk Resolves, 89, 94, 95, 97; British military error; 
94; and European affairs, 94, 99, 115-117, 191, 192, 
struggle, 94, 112; England and forcible reduction, 95, 
100; outbreak, 98; rebellion, 100; attack on Charleston, 
102; siege of Boston, 103; New York—New Jersey 
campaign, 112, 113; Paine’s Crisis, 113; Philadelphia 
campaign, 114; Dutch trade and aid, 119; British 
response to European war, 123, 124; significance of 
rural community, 129; effect on landed estates, 129; 
Franklin’s services in England, 136, 137; navy, 145; 
finances, 146, 147; Washington as commander-in- 
chief, 164, 165. See also Army; Continental Congress; 
French alliance; Independence; Loyalists; Peace of 
1783; Reconciliation; Union. 

American system, 274. 

“American Twins,” 311. 

Ames, Ezra, “Gouverneur Morris,” 153; “George Clin- 
ton,” 158; “Edmond Charles Genét,” 191. 

Ames, Fisher, in Congress, 178; speech on Jay Treaty, 
194; portrait, 194; as partisan, 201; and secession, 211. 

Anderson, Alexander, “Death of the Embargo,” 228. 

Anderson, Robert, Fort Sumter, 327. 

Andrews, Charles M., on private control of colonies, 1. 

Andrews, E. F., ‘Benjamin Stoddert,” 199. 

Andria Doria, U.S.S., instructions, 145. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, overthrow, 17, 19; character, 17; as 
Governor of New England, 17, 18; portrait, 17; 
William ITI and, 20. 

Annapolis, Congress at, Washington’s resignation of com- 
mission, 165. 

Annapolis Convention, 152. 
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Annexations, Louisiana Purchase, 209-211, 235; Florida, 
235: Texas, 277; from Mexico, 278; Gadsden Purchase, 
293; plans for Cuban, 294, 295. 

Anti-Masonic Almanac, material from, 250. 

Anti-Masonry, rise, 249, 250; campaign of 1832, 250, 
Dols 

Antislavery, earlier movements, map of “streams,” 257; 
Lundy, 257; American Colonization Society, 257; 
Garrison and the Liberator, 258; opposition to Garri- 
sonian Abolitionists, 259, 260; reaction on negroes, 
260; propaganda, 261, 283; denied use of mails, 262; 
gag rules against petitions, 263; Liberty party, 276; 
Free Soil party, 281; growth, 283; abolitionist leaders, 
284; Beecher’s slave auction, 285; northern ridicule of 
abolitionists, 286; influence of immigration, 295. See 
also Fugitive slaves. 

“Arbiter of Europe,” 115. 

Aristocracy, and colonial autonomy, 2; colonial Virginia 
governing, 2, 12; effect of American Revolution, 3, 
129; accusation of Federalist, 172, 188. 

Army, American, creation, 100; recruiting, 104; 
War of 1812, 226. 

Army, British, policy of colonial establishment, 42; 
billeting, 57; m Boston, Massacre, 69. 

Ashburnham, Mass., anti-Nebraska meeting, 300. 

Ashburton, Lord, portrait, 272; negotiations, autograph, 
Riz. 

Ashburton Treaty, 272. 

Ashley Cooper, Anthony, Carolina grant, 11. 

Assemblies, character of colonial, 2; and Governors and 
financial control, 25-30, 40, 41; suspension of New 
York, 57. 

Association of 1774, adoption by Congress, 91; opposition 
and defense, 92; ratification and enforcement, 93; 
Restraining Act by Parliament, 96, 97. 

Assumption of state debts, 184. 

“Available Candidate,” 280. 
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Bacon, Nathaniel, rebellion, 7, 13, 14; autograph, 13. 

Bacon’s Rebellion, 7, 13, 14. 

Baltimore, and tea, 76. 

Baltimore City Library, material from, 269. 

Bancroft, George, on Hutchinson, 70; on North and 
reconciliation, 116; United States, 116. 

Bank of the United States, Hamilton’s report and act 
for first, 185; expires, 226; second, 231: building, 
248; western opposition, 248; recharter controversy, 
249; as issue, 249, 251; removal of deposits, 251, 252; 
Senate’s censure of Jackson, 252, 253; destruction and 
panic, 255; Van Buren on controversy, 265; Whig 
projects to reéstablish, 271. 

Banking, Massachusetts land bank, 30; Morris’ plan, 147. 
See also Bank of the United States. 

Banks, Nathaniel P., Speaker, 300; career, 307, portrait, 
318. 

Barbé-Marbois, Francois de, Louisiana treaty, auto- 
graph, 210. 

Barnburners, 281. 

Barré, Isaac, protest on Stamp Act, 45, 46; portrait, 45; 
and tea episode, 79; and peace, 125. 

Bartlett, W. H., ‘United States Bank,” 248. 

Bassett, John S., on tea tax, 68; United States, 68. 

Bassett, Richard, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 
152. 

Bastille, storming, 188. 

Bates, Edward, portrait, 318; candidacy, 318. 

Bayard, James, peace negotiations, 230, 231; autograph, 
230. 
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and supplies for Americans, 118. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, parody of a slave auction, 285; on 
fugitive slave law, 292; Beecher’s Bibles, 307. 

Beecher, Mrs. Henry Ward, on husband’s parody of slave 
auction, 285. 

Beecher’s Bibles, 307. 

Belcher, Jonathan, as Governor, 30. 

Bell, John, portraits, 318, 319; presidential candidacy, 
319, 320, 323, 324. 

“Belligerant Plenipo’s,” 126. 

Bellingham, Richard, policy, 15. 

Bellomont, Earl of, and Kidd, 24; proclamation against 
Sabbath-breaking, 24; death, 25. 

Bennett, James Gordon, in campaign of 1856, 305; cari- 
cature, 305. - 

Bennett, Richard, commissioner in Virginia, 9. 

Benson, Egbert, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 152. 

Benton, Thomas H., and the Bank, 249; and expunging 
resolutions; 253; character, 253; portrait, 253; bullion- 
ist, 256. 

Berkeley, Sir William, and Puritan commissioners, 9; re- 
turn, 12; and Bacon’s Rebellion, 13, 14. 

Berlin Decree, 214. 

Bernard, Sir Francis, contest with Assembly, 40, 41; 
portrait, 41; as Governor, 63; and Circular Letter, 
63, 64; and troops, 69; recalled, 70. 

Berrien, John M., in cabinet, 243. 

Bible, as Puritan code, 8; justification of slavery, 263. 

Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack, material from, 64. 

Biddle, Nicholas, Bank controversy, 249, 251, 252; por- 
trait, 249. 

Bill of rights, in constitutions, 149; amendments to Federal 
Constitution, 182. 

Billeting Act, New York opposition, 57; of 1774, 80. 

Birney, James G., portrait, 276; and antislavery, 276; 
candidacy, 276. 

Bitter, Karl, “Signing the Louisiana Treaty,” 210. 

Blackburn, Joseph, ‘‘James Otis,’’ 39. 

Blair, Francis P., and Jackson, 243; and Bank, 251. 

Blair, John, federal justice, 181. 

Bland, Richard, and Stamp Act, 47. 

Blathwayt, William, Board of Trade, 22; and Spotswood, 26. 

Blennerhassett, Harman, estate, and Burr, PI A1Ss 
portrait, 213. , 4? 

Blennerhassett’s Island, view, 212. 

Blockade, virtual British, of American coast, 214; decrees 
and Orders-in-Council, 214; of War of 1812, 228. 

Board of Trade and Plantations, purpose and activity, 22, 
23, 28; view of offices, 23; and imperialism, 62. 

Body of Liberties ef Massachusetts, 8. 

Bohm, Max, “New England Town Meeting,” 9. 

Border Ruffians, 301. 

Borglum, Solon H., “Jacob Leisler,’”’ 20. 

Boston, Province House, 29; Old State House, 29, 30; 
instructions to representatives (1764), 43; non-importa- 
tion movement, 50, 63, 66; Stamp Act mob, 52; Board 
of Commissioners of Customs, mobbed, 63; and troops, 
Massacre, 69; Committee of Correspondence, 72; 
and tea, 73-75, 77; Old South, 74; port closed, reac- 
tion, 80, 82-84; self government, 84; siege, songs on 
evacuation, 103; reception of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 111; Franklin’s birthplace, 132. 

Boston Athenzeum, material from, 250. 

Boston Gazette, material from, 59, 63. 

Boston Massacre, 69; Warren’s oration, 98. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, material from, 39, 58, 73, 
98, 162, 180, 225. 
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Boston Port Bill, 80, 82, 83. 

Boston Post Boy, material from, 46. 

Boston Public Library, material from, 64. 

Boston Tea Party, 73-75. 

Bostonian Society, material from, 39, 319. 

“Bostonians in Distress,” 84. 

“Bostonians paying the Exciseman,” 78. 

Botetourt, Lord, and Assembly, 65. 

Boucher, Jonathan, portrait, 101; Letters, 101; as Loyal- 
ist, 101. 

Boudinot, Elias, in Congress, 178. 

Boundaries, colonial disputes, 28; southwestern, Spanish 
treaty, 195; northeastern, 272. 

Bounties, on colonial trade, 48. 

Bowdoin, James, constitutional convention, 149; procla- 
mation on Shays’ Rebellion, 152. 

Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts, material from, 153, 206. 

Bowen, J. T., “Log Cabin Politicians,’’ 268. 

Bowers, Claude G., on Jefferson as party leader, 204; 
Jefferson and Hamilton, 204. 

Boyd, Linn, Speaker, 298. 

Braddock’s Defeat, proclamation for fast, 37. 

Bradford, William, letters to, 146. 

Bradstreet, Simon, English mission, 14, 15; portrait, 15; 
and revolt against Andros, 19; ad interim Governor, 19. 

Branch, John, in Cabinet, 243. 

Breckinridge, John, Kentucky Resolutions, 202. 

Breckinridge, John C., presidential candidacy, 317, 320— 
324; portrait, 317. 

Bridges, Charles, “ Alexander Spotswood,” 26. 

Bridgewater, Earl of, Board of Trade, 22. 

Bright, Jesse D., political power under Pierce, 299; por- 
trait, 299. 

British debts, and Jay’s negotiations, 193. 

British Museum, London, material from, 13, 23. 

Brooks, Preston S., assault on Sumner, 309. 

Brother Jonathan, 122. 

Brown, John, Gaspé affair, 71. 

~’ Brown, John, in Kansas, 311; portraits, 311; Harper’s 
Ferry raid, 314, 315. 

Brown, Mather, ““Thomas Jefferson,” 205. 

Brownell, Charles D., ‘Charter Oak,” 18; ‘‘Attack on 
the Gaspé,” 71. 

Bryan, George, Stamp Act Congress, 47. 

Bryant, William Cullen, Embargo, 220. 

Bryant and Gay, United States, 20. 

Buchanan, James, and Fugitive Slave Law, 292; Ostend 
Manifesto, 295; presidential candidacy and election, 
303; portrait, 308; cabinet, 308; and Kansas, 312; 
and secession, 327. 

“Buck taking the Pot,” 307. 

Buffords, J. H., “‘Franklin’s Birthplace,” 132. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, negotiations, 293. 

Bunker Hill, British cartoon, 99. 

Burgess, John W., on Jackson, 242; Middle Period, 242, 
296; on subsidence of slavery agitation, 296. 

Burgoyne, John, surrender, political effect, 116. 

Burke, Edmund, and coercion, 81; and conciliation, 96; 
and peace, 125; Reflections on the French Revolution, 189. 

Burnet, William, as Governor, 30. 

Burns’ Coffee House, New York, view, 50. 

Burr, Aaron, candidacy, 204, 205; portrait, 211; career 
and character, 211; Federalist intrigue, 211, 212; 
Hamilton duel, 212; conspiracy, 212, 213; trial, 213. 

Burr Conspiracy, 212. 

Bush-Hill, view, 129. 

Bute, John Stuart, Earl of, burned in effigy, 51; and 
George III, 60, 61; portrait, 61; policy, 100. 


Butler, Andrew P., Sumner’s speech on, 309. 
Butler, Benjamin, and Free Soil party, 281. 


CABINET, origin, 160; members of first, 176, 180; Jeffer- 
son’s, 207; Monroe’s, 232; Jackson’s, 243, 246, 247; 
Buchanan’s, 308. 

Cabot, George, and secession, 211; Hartford Convention, 
228. 

Calhoun, John C., portraits, 223, 244; in Congress, 223; 
and war, 224; in Cabinet, 232; and Jackson, 243, 
244, 246; presidential ambition, 244; Exposition, 244; 
state rights theory, Disquisition on Government, 244; 
and Hayne’s speech, 245; and Jackson’s Union toast, 
246; and campaign of 1832, 251; on federal patron- 
age, 253; and sub-treasury, 256; and abolitionist mail, 
262; and campaign of 1844, 274; and slavery and state 
rights, 282; on Compromise of 1850, 287; death, 287. 

California, annexation, 278; admission problem, 283, 287, 
289. 

Callet, Antoine, “Comte de Vergennes,” 117. 

Cameron, Simon, portrait, 318. 

Camm, John, Parson's Cause, 41. 

Campbell, Alexander, “George Washington,” 164. 

Canada, and American Revolution, 97, 102; War of 1812, 
227; “Cuba and Canada,” 295. 

Canning, George, and Monroe Doctrine, 235. 

Canterbury, Conn., Prudence Crandall’s school, 259. 

Canton, China, view of foreign factories, 151. 

“Capability and Availability,” 296. 

Cape St. Vincent, naval fight, 124. 

Capitol, Washington, material from, 110; view, 312; 
interior view, 239. 

Capitols, colonial, 29. 

Carleton, Sir Guy, and Canadian attitude, 97, 102. 

Carolina, grant, 11. 

Caron de Beaumarchais. See Beaumarchais. 

Carpenter’s Hall, interior, 87; material from, 88. 

Carr, Dabney, Committee of Correspondence, 72. 

Carroll, John, commissioner to Canada, 102. 

Cass, Lewis, portrait, 279; candidacy, 279, 281; on 
Sumner’s speech, 309. 

Castlereagh, Lord, and Henry letters, 224. 

Catlin, George, “‘ William Henry Harrison,” 266. 

Caucus, congressional, 196; opposition, 237, 238; in 1824, 
238. 

Chamberlin, Mason, “‘Israel Mauduit,” 70; ‘Benjamin 
Franklin,” 136. 

Chapman, F. A., “ Raising the Liberty Pole,” 68. 

Charles II of Englarid, and colonies, 11, 12, 14. 

Charles, William, ‘‘Present State of Our Country,” 226; 
“Cock Fight,” 227; “Brother Jonathan’s Cordial,” 
227: ‘Hartford Convention,” 228; ‘Bruin becomes 
Mediator,”’ 229. 

Charleston, Ill., Lincoln-Douglas debate, 313. 

Charleston, S. C., and tea, 76; cartoon on British attack 
(1776), 102; destruction of abolitionist mail, 262; 
Democratic conventions, 316, 317; secession con- 
vention, 325; view, 326. 

Charter Oak, 18. 

Charters, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 12; revocation 
of Massachusetts, 15; second Massachusetts, 21, 22; 
Massachusetts explanatory, 30. 

Chase, Salmon P., and Compromise of 1850, 289; portrait, 
318; candidacy in 1860, 318. 

Chase, Samuel, impeachment, 208; portrait, 208. 

Chatham, Earl of. See Pitt, William. 

Chesapeake, U.S.S., Leopard affair, 215. 

Cheves, Langdon, in Congress, 223; portrait, 223. 
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China, early American trade, 151. 

Choate, Rufus, and Fugitive Slave Act, 291. 

Choiseul, Duc de, portrait, 117; and English colonies, 117. 

Christ Church, Oxford, material from, 40. 

Church of England, Andros and, in Boston, 17; Parson’s 
Cause in Virginia, 41. 
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Cipriani, J. B., “Jonathan Mayhew,” 55. 
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Civil service, Tenure of Office Act, 238, 253. 

Civil War, Fort Sumter, 327. 

Claiborne, William, commissioner in Virginia, 9. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, policy, 11; Carolina 
grant, 11; portrait, 11. 

Clark, Abraham, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 152. 

Clarkson, M. A., Abolition, 257. 

Clay, Cassius M., portrait, 318. 

Clay, Edward W., Anti-Jackson cartoons, 246, 251; 
“Bank-Oh’s Ghost,” 255; ‘‘Philadelphia Fashions,” 
260; ‘Black and White Slaves,” 263; “Great American 
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the Goose,” 291; “Fugitive Slave Law,” 291. 
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Speaker, 224; peace negotiations, 230, 231; autograph, 
230; candidacy (1824), 238, 239; (1832), 251; (1840), 
266, 267; (1844), 273-276; (1848), 280; and Adams, 
239, 240; as politician, 246; compromise tariff, 248; 
bank controversy, 249; and removal of deposits, 252; 
American Colonization Society, 257; and slavery, 264; 
in campaign of 1840, 269; Whig measures and Tyler, 
271; and Texas, 273, 275; as protectionist, 277; on 
Mexican War and slavery, 280; Compromise of 1850, 
286; death, funeral, 296. 

Clayton, John M., portrait, 293; Bulwer negotiations, 293. 

Clinton, DeWitt, portrait, 226; candidacy, 226. 

Clinton, George, on reconciliation, 123; election as 
Governor, 148; and Ratification, 158; portrait, 158. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, and reconciliation, 123. 

Clymer, George, autograph, 147; Federal Convention, 153. 

Cobb, Howell in Cabinet, 308; career, 308; portrait, 308. 

Cochin, Charles N., ‘‘Benajamin Franklin,” 139. 
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Otis, James, portrait, 39; career, 39; writs of assistance 
speech, 40; Bernard contest, 40, 41; Vindication, 41; 
Rights of British Colonies, 42, 43; Committee of Cor- 
respondence, 43; Stamp Act Congress, 47; and non- 
importation, 63; on rescinding Circular Letter, 64. 

Otis, Harrison Gray, Hartford Convention, 228. 

Oxford Magazine, cartoon, 80. 


Paca, William, Continental Congress, 87. 

Pacific railroad, Gadsden Purchase and route, 293; routes, 
299. 

Paine, Robert Treat, Continental Congress, 87; autograph, 
91; constitutional convention, 149. 

Paine, Thomas, on rights and property, 73; and inde- 
pendence, 94; Liberty Tree, 99; portrait, 110; Common 
Sense and ideas in Declaration of Independence, 110; 
American Crisis, 113; Rights of Man, 189. 

Panic of 1837, 255. 

Paper money, colonial, 27; British act against, 32; Conti- 
nental, 146, 151; wild-cat currency, 255. 

Parish, Randall, Historic Illinots, 260. 

Parker, Sir Peter, attack on Charleston, 102. | 

Parliament, early Acts of Trade, 10; and colonial affairs, 
32. Molasses Act, 32; development of control, 32, 38, 56; 
view of Houses, 61, 62; George III’s control, 61, 62; 
Stamp Act, 44; memorial of Stamp Act Congress, 48; 
repeal of Stamp Act, 53, 54; Declaratory Act, 56; sus- 
pension ofNew York Assembly, 57; Townshend Acts, 
57; partial repeal of Townshend Acts, 67, 68; Massa- 
chusetts Coercive Acts, 80; and reconciliation, 96; New 
England Restraining Act, 96, 97; American friends in, 
during Revolution, 114; Franklin’s examinations, 137. 

Parsons, Theophilus, constitutional convention, 149. 

Parson’s Cause, 41. 

Passy, France, Franklin’s residence, 140. 

Paxson, Frederic L., on Jacksonians and centralization, 
265; American Frontier, 265. 

Peace of 1783, British reverses and fall of North Ministry, 
125; peace ministry, 125; divergent interests, 126, 
127; Anglo-American preliminary treaty, 127; terms, 
127; definitive treaty, 128; failure of commercial nego- 
tiations, 128. 

Peacock, H.M.S., Hornet fight, 227. 

Peale, Charles Willson, ‘‘John Dickinson,” 57; ‘Arthur 
Lee,” 117; “Benjamin Franklin,’ 143; “Chevalier 
Gérard,” 146; “Robert Morris,” 147; “Rufus King,” 
153; “Richard Henry Lee,” 157; “George Washing- 
ton,” 163, 164, 173; “Frederick Muhlenberg,” 178; 
“ Alexander Hamilton,” 186. 

Peale, Rembrandt, “‘ William Pinkney,” 194; 
Jefferson,” 205; “‘Andrew Jackson,” 242. 

Peggy Stewart, burning, 76. 

“Pencill, Peter,’ neutral-trade cartoons, 221. 

Pendleton, Edmund, and Stamp Act, 47; Continental 
Congress, 163. 

Penn, Richard, and petition to King, 100. 

Pennington, William S., portrait, 318. 

Pennsylvania, Governors and Assemblies, 27; walking pur- 
chase, 27; Quakers and military expeditions, 28; and 
non-importation, 71; and Continental Congress, 86; 
Ratification, 156; Whisky Rebellion, 186; early federal 
politics, 190. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, material 
from, 164, 232. 

Pennsylvania Chronicle, ““ Virginia Resolves,” 65. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, Pitt’s speech, 54; under Franklin, 133. 

Pennsylvania Journal, use of snake device, 37. 

Pennsylvania Magazine, poem on Liberty, 99. 

Pennsylvania Packet, 111. 

Pennsylvania State Capitol, material from, 155. 

Percy, Lord, Concord, 98. 

Perkins, Granville, “‘Harper’s Ferry,” 314. 

Perry, Oliver H., victory, 227. 

Petitions, gag rules against antislavery, 263. 

Philadelphia, non-importation movement, 53; 71; and 
tea, 75; Continental Congress, meeting places, 87, 
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106; Independence Hall, 106; reading of Declaration 
of Independence, 111; British occupation, 114; Frank- 
lin’s funeral procession and tomb, 142, 143; office of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 146; as federal capital, 
presidential mansion, 171, 184, 203; anti-abolitionist 
mob, 260. 

Philipse Manor, view, 130. 

Phillips, Wendell, portrait, 284; 
292. 

Phillips, William, and tea, 73. 

Phips, Spencer, fast proclamation, 37. 

Phips, William, as Governor, 29. 

Pickering, John, impeachment, 208. 

Pickering, Timothy, autograph, 195; and secession, 211; 
and Hartford Convention, 228. 

Pierce, Franklin, and Cuba, 295; presidential campaign 
and election, 296; portrait, 296; on slavery question, 
296; southern ascendancy, 298, 299. 

Pierce, John, shooting, 214. 

Pinckney, Charles, portrait, 152; Federal Convention, 
152. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, portrait, 197; French mis- 
sion, 197, 198; candidacy, 217. 

Pinckney, Thomas, Spanish treaty, autograph, 195; por- 
trait, 196; candidacy, 196. 2 

Pine, Robert E., “Congress Voting Independence,” 107; 
“Mary Ball Washington,” 162. 

Pinkney, William, negotiations under Jay Treaty, 194; 
portrait, 194; draft treaty, 215. 

Piracy, Kidd, 24. 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, portrait, 53; and ministry 
(1865), 53; speech against Stamp Act, 54; ministry 
(1866), 56; and George III, 61; and tea episode, 79; 
speech against coercive measures, 81; on action of 
Continental Congress, 90; and conciliation, 96, 116; 
opposes independence, 123. 

Pittman, John W., invoice of negroes, 284. 

. Plantation Council, organized, 11. 

Planton, Mme., ‘‘ Peace of Ghent,” 230. 

Plymouth, in Dominion of New England, 16; old govern- 
ment restored, 19; joined to Massachusetts, 22. 

“Political Blondins Crossing Salt River,” 320. 

Political Register, cartoon, 67. 

Politics, rise of parties, 4, 173, 187, 188; two-party system, 
5; basis of colonial, 7, 35; colonial cynicism, 35; in- 
fluence of French Revolution, 188-190; caucus nomina- 
tions, 196, 237, 238; development of machines, 240; 
Jackson’s kitchen cabinet, 243; national conventions, 
250, 251. See also Elections; parties by name. 

Polk, James K., and the Bank, 249; portrait, 273; presi- 
dential campaign and election, 273-276; and Oregon, 
277; and Mexico, 278. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, value, 131; maxims, 134. 

Popular sovereignty, 299. 

Postoffice, Franklin and, 135; exclusion of abolitionist 
mail, 262. 

Pownall, Thomas, portrait, 67; on repeal of Townshend 
Acts, 67. 

Pratt, H. C., “John M. Clayton,” 293. 

Pratt, Matthew, “Cadwallader Colden,” 50. 

“Premature Movement,” 315. 2 

Present State of New-English Affairs, broadside, 21. 

Presidency, Washington and successful establishment, 161, 
175-177; Washington’s journey and inauguration, 167- 
169, 177; his establishment of precedents, 169; his 
mansions, 169, 171; Washington’s second inauguration, 
171; title question, 188; Jackson and power, 237, 253. 
See also Elections. 
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as abolitionist, 284, 


Price, Richard, Observations on Civil Liberty, American 
appreciation, 115; portrait, 115. 

Priestley, Joseph, Franklin’s letter, 138. 

Prince Society, Andros Tracts, 17, 21. 

Privy Council, and colonial affairs, orders and decisions, 
28, 29; and coercion of colonies, 90; Franklin before, 
137; neutral trade order, 214. 

Proclamation of 1763, 41. 

Proclamations, of Dominion of New England, 16; Massa- 
chusetts quo warranto, 15; of William III on Massa- 
chusetts, 19; against Sabbath-breaking, 24; fast, 37; 
on Indian lands, 62; Gaspé affair, 72; of rebellion, 100; 
recruiting, 104; of British amnesty, 113; on neutral 
vessels, 145; of New York election, 148; neutrality, 191; 
Jay Treaty, 193; Louisiana, 209; Jackson’s, on nulli- 
fication, 247. 

“Progressive Democracy,” 322. 

Proprietaries, colonial, 1. 

Protectorate. See Commonwealth. 

Province House, Boston, 29. 

Provincial congresses, selection of delegates to Conti- 
nental Congress, 86; Massachusetts and military 
preparation, 95, 97. 

Prussia, and American Revolution, 115. 

Public debt, Hamilton’s funding, 183; assumption of 
state debts, 184; Gallatin’s policy, 207. 

Public lands, and sectionalism, 6; Proclamation of 1763, 
62; cession of western claims, 150; speculation and 
Specie Circular, 255. 

Public Record Office, London, material from, 12, 28, 31, 
36, 51. 

Pugin and Rowlandson, “House of Lords,” 61. 

Punch, cartoons, 277, 286, 294, 311. 

Puritans, governmental ideas, 8, 9. 

Pyle, Howard, “Berkeley Signing the Capitulation,” 
9; “Burning of Jamestown,” 14; ‘Andros and Boston 
People,” 17; “Room in Raleigh Tavern,” 86; “Tory 
Refugees,’ 103; “Departure for First Congress,” 163; 
“Washington and Genét,” 192. 


Quakers, and military expenditures, 28. 

Quebec, province, 41. 

Quebec Act, 80. 

Quincy, Josiah, on dangers of prosperity, 204; and em- 
bargo, 221; portrait, 225; and war, 225, 228; on 
federalization of Republicans, 231. 

Quo warranto on Massachusetts charter, 15. 


“Ran CanDipate,” 321. 

Railroads, routes for transcontinental, 293, 299. 

Rambouillet Decree, 222. 

Ramsay, Allan, “George III,’’ 60; “Barl of Bute,” 61. | 

Randolph, Edmund, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 
152; and Ratification, 157; portrait, 180; Attorney- 
General, 180; and Bank, 185; Burr trial, 213. 

Randolph, Edward, and Massachusetts, 15-17; and second 
charter, 21. 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke, portrait, 207; as leader of 
House, 207; Chase impeachment, 208; Burr trial, 213; 
and election of 1808, 217; and embargo, 221; and war, 
295; on tariff of 1828, 244. 

Randolph, Peyton, and Stamp Act, 47; and Virginia 
Resolves, 65; Continental Congress, 87. 

Ratcliffe, Robert, in Boston, 17. 

Ratification, opposition in Peansylvania, 156; Massa- 
chusetts and, 156; quota reached, 157; struggle in 
Virginia, 157; contest in New York, 158, 159; Federal- 
ist, 159; Rhode Island, 160. 
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Raymond, Henry J., in campaign of 1856, 305. 

Read, George, Continental Congress, 87; 
Convention, autograph, 152. 

Reading, Burnet, “‘Silas Deane,” 117. 

Reconciliation, Galloway’s plan, 88; English proposals 
(1775) and attitude, 96; Howe’s offer, 112; English 
friends of America, 114, 115; European conditions and 
English opinion, Burgoyne’s defeat, 115, 116; English 
movement (1778), 122; Congress and movement, 123. 

“Reconciliation between Britania and America,” 126. 

Redwood Library, Newport, material from, 238, 240. 

Reid, Robert, ““Otis Protesting Writs of Assistance,” 40. 

Reinhart, C. S., “Sloughter Signing Leisler’s Death 
Warrant,” 20. 

Religion, development of liberalism, 38. See also Church 
of England; Puritans. 

“Repeal,” 54. 

Representation and taxation, colonial doctrine, 42, 43, 53. 

Republican-Democratic party, beginning, 173, 175, 187; 
and French Revolution, 189, 190; and Jay Treaty, 194; 
and Alien and Sedition Acts, 201, 202; gains control, 
203; Jefferson’s personality and creed, 205, 206; and 
judiciary, 208; and neutral-trade controversy, 215, 
217, 222; federalization, 231. See also Elections; 
Politics. 
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Elections; Politics. 

“Republican Party Going to the Right House,” 320. 

Restoration, and colonies, 11, 12, 14. 

Restraining Act, 96. 

“Returns of the Election,” 275. 

Revere, Paul, “Warm Place — Hell,” 64; ‘Boston 
Massacre,” 69; ‘“‘Able Doctor,” 83; ride, 98; copy of 
French cartoon, 120. 

Revolution of 1688, colonies and, 19, 20. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, “George Grenville,” 42; ‘Charles 
Townshend,” 56; ‘‘George III,’ 60. 

Rhett, R. Barnwell, portrait, 325. 

Rhode Island, charter, 12; and Andros, 18; return to 
charter, 19; Committee of Correspondence (1764), 
43; and Massachusetts Circular Letter, 64; Gaspé 
affair, 71, 72; and Continental Congress, 86; paper 
money, 151; Ratification, 160; and War of 1812, 
228, 229. See also New England. 
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160. 

Rhodes, Samuel, Continental Congress, 87. 

Richmond, Duke of, in peace ministry, 125. 

“Right Man in the Right Place,” 294. 

Riots, pre-Revolutionary, 3; Stamp Act, 50-52; anti- 
abolitionist, 259, 260, 262. 

Ritchie, A. H., “Republican Court,” 188; “Harman 
Blennerhassett,”’ 213. . 

Rivington, James, as Loyalist; 101; portrait, 101. 

Roberts, John, sheriff, 35. 

Robinson, Charles, in Kansas, 302. 

Robinson, H. R., “Shinplaster Cartoon,” 256: “North 
Bend Farmer,” 270; “New Era Whig Trap Sprung,” 
270; “Captain and Corporal’s Guard,” 271; cartoon 
on Whigs in 1848, 280. 

Robinson, S. T. L., on Border ruffians, 301; Kansas, 301. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, ministry, 53, 56; second 
ministry and peace, 125; portrait, 125; on Franklin, 
139. 

Rodney, Caesar, Continental Congress, 87; and inde- 
pendence, 107. 

Rodney, Sir George, victory, 124. 

Rogers, John, “Reception of Washington,” 168; 
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Kansas,” 301. 

Roland, Thomas, on Price’s pamphlet, 115; 
Price, 115. 

Romney, George, “Thomas Paine,” 110. 

Rosenthal, Max, “George Washington,” 174. 

Rothermel, Peter F., ““Clay Addressing the Senate,” 287. 

Rowe, John, and tea, 73. 

Royal American Magazine, cartoon by Revere, 83. 

Royal Gazette, as Loyalist organ, 101. 

Royal Society, London, material from, 115; Franklin 
medal, 136. 

Ruggles, Timothy, Stamp Act Congress, 47; as “re- 
scinder,”’ 64, 

Rule of 1756, British seizures, 193, 214. 

Russell, Jonathan, peace negotiations, 230, 231; auto- 
graph, 230. 

Russia, mediation, 229, 230. 

Rutledge, Edward, Continental Congress, 87; conserva- 
tism, 88.2 ~ 

Rutledge, John, Continental Congress, 87; federal justice, 
181. 
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Sapp, H. S., ““Washington’s Inaugural,” 169. 

Safford, William H., Blennerhassett Papers, 213. 

St. Eustatius Island, captives, 124, 125. 

St. James’ Palace, London, material from, 11. 

St. John de Crévecceur, Hectcr, on wartime enmity, 3. 

St. Memin, Charles B. J. F. de, “John Marshall,”’ 157; 
“George Washington,” 174; “Robert R. Livingston,” 
209; “James Wilkinson,” 213. 

Salaries of colonial Governors, controversy, 28, 30. 

Salem, Mass., town meeting on embargo, 218. 

“Salt River’’ poster, 307. 

San Idlefonso, treaty of, 209. 

San Lorenzo, treaty of, 195. 

Sartain, John, “Burning of Pennsylvania Hall,” 260. 

Savage, Edward, “Congress Voting Independence,” 107; 
“Benjamin Franklin,” 142. 

Sayres, Robert, cartoon by, 124. 

Scharf and Westcott, Philadelphia, 143. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., on immigrants and slavery, 295; 
United States, 295, 325; on secession, 325. 

Schultze, Louis, “Dred Scott,” 309. 

Schureman, James, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 152. 

Schussele, Christian, “Franklin Before the Lords in 
Council,”? 137. 

Scott, Dred, portrait, 309. See also Dred Scott. 

Scott, Winfield, presidential candidacy, 266, 296. 

Scriven, Edward, “George III,” 60. 

Seabury, Samuel, Free Thoughts against Association of 
1774, 92. 

Seals, Virginia, 12; Dominion of New England, 18. 

Search, right, and slave trade, 272. See also Impressment. 

Secession, basis of desire and opposition, 6; Federalist 
threats, 211, 217; southern threats (1850), 289: of 
South Carolina, 325; of other states, 326; Buchanan’s 
attitude, 327; attempts at compromise, 327. 

Sectionalism, and party development, 5; causes, 5, 6; 
under Confederation, 175; growth, 298, 315. 

Sedition Act. See Alien and Sedition. 

Self-government, and American Revolution, 130. 

Seller, C., “Signing Preliminary Treaty at Paris,” 127. 

Senate, view of early chamber, 203; slavery balance, 233. 

“Setsto between Old Hickory and Bully Nick,” 252. 

“Set-to between Old Tip and the Swell Dutchman,” 
Q54. 


Seward, William H., and Anti-Masonry, 250; and Taylor 
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283; and Compromise of 1850, 289, 292; presidential 
candidacy (1856), 296; (1860), 318; portrait, 318. 

Sharp, William, ‘“‘Thomas Paine,” 110. 

Sharples, James, “Thomas Jefferson,” 180; ‘John 
Adams,” 196; ‘“‘P. A. Adet,’? 197; “James Monroe,” 
197. 

Shays’ Rebellion, 152, 175. 

Shelburne, Lord, peace ministry, 125; portrait, 125; and 
negotiations, 126; fall, 128. 

Sheppard, W. L., “Berkeley and the Insurgents,” 13. 

Sherman, Roger, Continental Congress, 87, 150; and 
independence, 107; portrait, 153; Federal Convention, 
153; in Congress, 178. 

Shute, Samuel, as Governor, 30. 

Sidney, Algernon, portrait, 110; Discourses and Declara- 
tion of Independence, 110. 

Simms, William G., on free negroes, 260. 

Simpson, John, ‘‘Botching Taylor,” 124. 

Slave insurrections, 260. 

“Slave Market of America,’ 263. 

Slave trade, foreign, abolition, 257; right of search, 272; 
eetay 284; Beecher’s parody of slave auction, 
285. 

Slavery, and sectionalism, 5, 6; Franklin’s protest, 142; 
balance in Senate, 233; Missouri Compromise, 234; 
justification, 263; Clay’s attitude, 264, 280; territorial 
problem, 265, 279; and state rights, 282; as acute 
permeating question, 282; Taylor’s attitude, 283; 
southern conventions, 285, 289, 290; foreign thrusts 
at, 286, 292; Compromise of 1850, 286-290; and 
desire for Cuba, 294, 295; ascendancy under Pierce, 
298, 299; Kansas-Nebraska Act, 299, 300; struggle in 
Kansas, 301, 302, 310-312; in campaign of 1856, 303— 
307; Sumner-Brooks affair, 309; Dred Scott case, 309, 
310; British sympathy with South, 311; Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, 313; John Brown’s raid, 314, 315; 
campaign of 1860, 316-324; secession of Cotton States, 
325. See also Antislavery. 

Slidell, John, political power under Pierce, 299; portrait, 
299. 

Small, Frank O., ‘‘ Andros and Old South,” 17. 

Smibert, John, “John Cotton,” 8; “Jonathan Mayhew,” 55. 

Smith, A. C., “National Convention,” 269. 

Smith, H. W., “John Cotton,” 8. 

Smith, Melanchthon, and Ratification, 159. 

Smith, Richard, Continental Congress, 87. 

Smith, William, Zenger affair, 33, 34. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, material from, 133. 

Smuggling, colonial, 24, 64, 71, 72. 

“Sober Second Thoughts,” 256. 

Social conditions, colonial development, 1; proclamation 
against Sabbath-breaking, 24; effect of American 
Revolution, 129, 130. See also Aristocracy; Democracy. 

Society, under Washington, 188. 

“Society of Patriotic Ladies,” 93. 

Songs, Revolutionary, 64, 99, 103; on embargo, 216. 

Sons of Liberty, Barré’s phrase and origin, 45, 46; New 
York meeting-place, 50; New York mob, 51; enforce- 
ment of non-importation, 66; and tea, 73, 75, 76; 
and calling of Congress, 85. 

South. See Slavery; Union. 

South Carolina, and Massachusetts Circular Letter, 64; 
and Continental Congress, 86; resolves for resistance, 
99; Ratification, 157; protest on tariff of 1828, 244; 
nullification, 247, 248; secession, 325. 

“South Carolina’s ‘Ultimatum’,” 327. 

“Southern Ideas of Liberty,”’ 262. 

Spain, and American Revolution, British war, 94, 99, 115, 


120, 121, 123, 124, 127, 128; boundary dispute and 
navigation of the Mississippi, treaty, 195; retrocession 
of Louisiana, 209; treaty of 1819, 235; revolt of colonies, 
235. See also Cuba. 

Spanish-America, revolts, 235; origin of Monroe Doctrine, 
235, 236. 

Speaker of Assembly, contest in Massachusetts, 30. 

Speakership, federal, 178; contest, 300. 

Specie Circular, 255. 

Speculation, 255. 

Spirit of °76, 269. 

Spotswood, Alexander, portrait, 26; as Governor, 26. 

Squatter sovereignty, 279, 298, 299. 

Squatter Sovereign, facsimile of title, 302. 

Stamp Act, proposed, protests, 42-44; passage, pro- 
visions, 44; table, 44; stamp, 44; Barré’s protest, 45, 46; 
colonial protests and nullification, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 
54; Henry’s speech and Virginia resolutions, 46, 47; 
Congress, its action, 47, 48; non-importation, 48, 50; 
mobs, 50-52; reaction in England, 52; Dulany’s 
pamphlet, 53; Pitt’s speech, 54; repeal, 54; reception 
of repeal, 55; Declaratory Act, 56; Franklin’s protest 
and examination, 137. 

Stamp Act Congress, and dismembered snake device, 37; 
meeting and papers, 47, 48. 

Star of the West episode, 327. 

State government, Congress advises, 104; organization 
and constitutions, 148, 149. 

State rights, Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 174, 
202; New England assertion, 219, 220, 228, 229; Mar- 
shall’s narrowing, 233; rise of question, 237; Calhoun’s 
theory, 244; Webster-Hayne debate, 245; nullification 
movement, 246-248; Jacksonian attitude, 265; and 
slavery, 265, 282. See also Secession; Union. 

Stephens, Alexander H., becomes Democrat, 298; portrait, 
298; and secession, 326; Vice-president of Confederate 
States, 326. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W., on Republican convention, 318; 
Abraham Lincoln, 318. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, and Anti-Masonry, 250. 

Stewart, Anthony, and tea, 76. 

Stoddert, Benjamin, Secretary of the Navy, 199; portrait, 
199. 

Stéttrup, Andreas, “Benjamin Franklin,” 142. 

“Storming the Castle,’ 322. 

Stormont, Viscount, on Franklin in France, 139. 

Story, Joseph, and embargo, 221. 

Stoughton, William, Narrative of Proceedings, 18; and 
revolt against Andros, 19. 

Strahan, Wiiliam, Franklin’s letter, 138. 

Strange News from Virginia, facsimile, 14. 

Stringfellow, Benjamin F., newspaper, 302. 

Stuart, A. G., “Isaac Barré,” 45. 

Stuart, Gilbert, ‘James Madison,” 153; “Charles Pinck- 
ney,” 153; “George Washington,” 162, 172; “ Martha 
Washington,” 162; “Henry Knox,” 180; “John Jay,” 
181; ‘Fisher Ames,” 194; “C. C. Pinckney,” 197; 
“Thomas Jefferson,’ 206; ‘Albert Gallatin,” 207; 
“Josiah Quincy,” 225; “James Monroe,” 232. 

Sub-treasury, first act, 256; repeal, 271. 

Suffolk Resolves, 89. 

Suffrage, in colonial New England, 8; American Revolu- 
tion and widening, 130, 151. 

Sugar Act. See Molasses. 

Sullivan, John, autograph, 91. 

Sully, Lawrence, “Patrick Henry,” 46. 

Sully, Thomas, “Thomas Jefferson,” 206; 
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Sumner, Charles, Kansas speech and Brooks’ assault, 309; 
portrait, 309. 

Sumner, William G., on frontier and democracy, 4. 

Supreme Court, Privy Council as predecessor, 28; Ells- 
worth, 179; organization, first justices, Jay, 181; Jeffer- 
son and Federalist control, 208; Dred Scott case, 282, 
309, 310; material from, 310. See also Marshall, John. 

Surplus revenue, distribution as Whig measure, 253, 
255. 


TALLEYRAND-PertIcorD, Charles Maurice, portrait, 197; 
and American envoys, 198; manuscript, 198; and 
Logan, 199. 

Tallmadge, James, Jr., and Missouri, 234. 

Taney, Roger B., Attorney-General, 247; Dred Scott de- 
cision, 309, 310; portrait, 310. 

Tariff, first act, 178; of 1828, South Carolina’s con- 
demnation, 244; compromise act, 248; as issue (1844), 
QTA. 

Taxation, colonial rights, 40-48, 47; Grenville’s policy, 42; 
direct and indirect, 46, 48, 54; and representation, 53; 
Parliament and principle, Declaratory Act and tea tax, 
56, 59, 68; internal and external, 57; Townshend Acts, 
57; as cause of American Revolution, 130; federal 
excise, opposition, 186. See also Stamp Act. 

Taylor, James E., “Trial of John Brown,” 314. 

Taylor, Zachary, war cartoon, 278; presidential candidacy 
and election, 280; opposes extension of slavery, 283; 
portrait, 283; death, 289. 

Tea, controversy as crisis, 3; tax, 60, 68; boycott and 
bootlegging, 71; attempt to force trade, destruction, 
73-77, European cartoons, 77, 78. 

Tennessee, proposal to amend Constitution, 238. 

Tennessee Historical Society, material from, 223. 

Tennessee State Capitol, material from, 254. 

Tennessee State Library, material from, 319. 

Tenure of Office Act, 238; Whigs and repeal, 253. 

Territories, policy, Northwest Ordinance, 150; Missouri 
Compromise, 234; slavery problem, 265, 279; Free 
Soil party, 281; Taylor’s attitude, 283; 
Nebraska Bill, 299; Dred Scott decision, 309. 

Texas, revolt and recognition, 262; as issue, 273, 275; 
annexation, 277. 

Thacher, Oxenbridge, committee of correspondence, 43. 

Thayer, Eli, and Kansas, 301; portrait, 301. 
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Thomas, Jesse B., portrait, 234; and Missouri Compro- 
mise, 234. 

Thompson, George, mobbed, 259; 
abolitionist, 284. 

Thompson, Jacob, in Cabinet, 308. 

Thomson, Charles, secretary,, Continental Congress, 87; 
autographs, 150, 177. 

Thornton, William, as Signer, 110. 

Tiebout, Cornelius, “ Bush-Hill,”’ 129. 

Tigre Island, view, 293. 

“Times: a Political Portrait,” 198. 

Tobacco, clerical payment in, 41. 

“Tomb of Voltaire,” 141. 

“Tom-Cod Catcher,” 63. 

Toombs, Robert, portrait, 298; becomes Democrat, 298; 
and secession, 326. ° 

Toucey, Isaac, in Cabinet, 308. 

Town meeting, in New England, 9. 

Townshend, Charles, portrait, 56; colonial policy, 56; 
suspension of New York Assembly, 57; tax acts, 57. 
Townshend Acts, provisions, 57; Dickinson’s Letters, 57; 

Massachusetts Circular Letter and non-importation 
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agreements, 59, 63-66; British opposition and partial 
repeal, 67, 68; tea, 68, 73-78. 

Treason, Burr trial, 213. 

Treaties, Jay (1794), 111, 193; San Lorenzo (1795), 195; 
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